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N 1940, PUBLICATION OF THE SERIES 
of Colonial Annual Reports was suspended. The 
Reports now being issued. cover the events of the 
first year after the war, and in many cases reference is 
made to progress during the war years. 
All issues in the new series will have a pictorial 
cover and most will contain four pages of illustrations 
and a map of the Dependency concerned. 


It is anticipated that the Series will comprise reports _ 


on the following Colonies and Protectorates : 


ADEN GIBRALTAR ST. LUCIA 
BAHAMAS GILBERT AND ST. VINCENT 
BARBADOS ELLICE IS. SARAWAK 
BASUTOLAND GOLD COAST SEYCHELLES 
BECHUANALAND GRENADA SIERRA LEONE 
BERMUDA HONG KONG SINGAPORE 
BRITISH GUIANA JAMAICA SOLOMON IS. 
BRITISH KENYA PROT. 
HONDURAS LEEWARD IS. SWAZILAND 
BRUNEI MAURITIUS TONGA 
CAYMAN ISLANDS MALAYAN UNION TURKS AND 
CYPRUS NIGERIA CAICOS IS. 
DOMINICA NORTHERN TRINIDAD 
FALKLAND IS. RHODESIA UGANDA 
FYI NYASALAND . ZANZIBAR 
GAMBIA ST. HELENA 


A standing order for selected Reports or for the 
complete series will be accepted by any one of the Sales 
Offices of H.M. Stationery at the following addresses :— 
York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 (Post Orders: 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1); 13a, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, 2; 39-41, King Street, Manchester, 2 ; 
1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Lane, 
Bristol, 1; 80, Chichester Street, Belfast. 


A deposit of £2 (two pounds) should accompany 
standing orders for the complete series 
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INTRODUCTION 
The Years 1939-1945 


GOVERNORS 


General Sir William Edmund Ironside, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.D.C. October 1938/June 1939. 


Lt. General Sir Clive G. Liddell, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
July 1939/May 1941. ° 

General (subsequently Field Marshal) the Viscount Gort, V.C., G.C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., M.C. May 1941/May 1942. 


Lt. General Sir F. N. Mason MacFarlane, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
June 1942/January 1944. 


Lt. General Sir T. R. Eastwood, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. February 1944. 


NAVY, ARMY AND ROYAL AIR FORCE 


During the war years it was inevitable that life in Gibraltar should be 
dominated by strategic considerations. At the outbreak of war the defences 
of the Fortress were completely on a peace-time footing. The main 
importance of the Rock lay in its ability to close the straits to enemy surface 
shipping, and to this end the fixed defences consisted largely of heavy 
calibre coast defence guns mounted to fire seawards. The North end, by 
its natural features comparatively easily defended, was entrusted to the two 
battalions which composed the regular infantry complement. The 
garrison also included Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers and other essential 
services, but no Royal Air Force personnel, as the only air facility available 
at that time was a small landing strip suitable only for light aircraft, 
situated at North Front and used by the Royal Naval Air Service. For 
anti-aircraft defence the Fortress relied almost entirely upon barrage fire 
from warships in the harbour. 

In 1940, with the course of events in France making the importance of 
Gibraltar as a foothold in Europe more than ever apparent, and despite the 
threat to the United Kingdom of imminent invasion, reinforcements of 
infantry, services and material were forthcoming in considerable quantities. 
A long-term tunnelling policy for the provision of deep shelters, emergency 
accommodation and storage was also initiated and carried forward with the 
utmost vigour—helped to a great extent by a company of Royal Canadian 
Engineers at that time in the Garrison. The spoil from these projects was 
used for the preliminary extension of the airfield which, with the deteriora- 
tion of the Mediterranean position and the necessity for a refuelling point 
between the United States and the Middle East, it had been considered 
vital to construct. The runway was completed to its full extent of 1800 
yards by 150 yards in 1942, in time to play an important part in close air 
support for the North African expedition. 

In the summer of that year General Eisenhower assembled a joint 
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p staff at Gibraltar, where at Area Command Headquarters they 
worked out the final plans for the Allied landings in North Africa—carried 
out so bearing in November. 

During the war years, while the German approach to Gibraltar vag 
a friendly Spain was still énly an ever present threat, other means had been 
found of striking at the Fortress. Various air-raids were carried out by 
Vichy and Italian planes—numbering up to 1oo—but in the face of heavy 
concentrations of anti-aircraft fire secured very little success. Midget 
submarine raids on the commercial anchorage produced some losses of 
shipping but the tightening up of defence measures in the harbour 
eventually rendered such attacks impossible. 

Throughout the campaigns in Africa and Sicily, all types of aircraft 
operating from Gibraltar had been instrumental in combating the entrance 
of submarines into the Mediterranean through the Straits. During the 
period of those campaigns large numbers of aircraft were routed via 
Gibraltar to the United Kingdom for the operations in France. 

In December, 1943, two of the infantry battalions in the Garrison left 
the Fortress for service in Italy and further reductions were made in man- 
power as the danger of attack gradually receded. 

The year 1945 may be regarded as the commencement of the interim 
period during which the conversion of the Fortress of Gibraltar from a 
heavily defended and pivotal point in Allied Mediterranean strategy to a 
peaceful, yet equally vital link in the chain of Imperial communications 
was to take place. The North Front airfield, an important stage in the air 
routes to the East and South Africa, became of less importance, whilst 
with the reductions in the garrison and the return of the civil population 
from abroad, a large military town planning scheme was embarked on with 
the object of concentrating the garrison at the South end of the Rock, 
leaving the town area free for the civil population. 

A notable event of the year was VE Day—8th May. On that day a salute 
of 21 guns was fired by Coast Defence Artillery, and in the evening anti- 
aircraft Artillery fired a barrage, and a display of searchlights was given. 
On the 12th vis His Excellency the Governor took the salute at a march 
past of contingents from all three Services and Civil Defence organisations. 
On 13th May an official thanksgiving service, attended by the Governor _ 
and all high ranking officers of the garrison, was held at the Cathedral of — 
the Holy Trinity, and special services were held in all churches. 

In June the commencement of the demobilisation scheme saw the 
departure from the Rock of the first of a continuing flow of men returning 
to civilian life. 

Naval and Military operations were reflected in the activity of the 
Dockyard. The total number of industrial employees in the Dockyard in 
September, 1939, was 2,100. The total number in May, 1945, was 4,964, 
of whom 823 were agreement workmen recruited in the United Kingdom, 

1,636 were Gibraltarians and 2,369 aliens in regular employment, and the 
remainder were casually employed. The present total (December, 1946) 
is 3,072 comprising 290 agreement workmen, 1,428 Gibraltarians and 

1,354 aliens. 

The amounts paid in wages for the financial years covering the war 
period (from 1st April to 31st March in each case) were :— 
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1939/40... £290,928 
1940/41... £425,884 
1941/42 ... £536,286 
1942/43... £770,841 
1943/44... £1,020,111 
1944/45 .-- £15163,544 
1945/46... £1,020,530 


The widening of No. 1 Dock was commenced before the war and 
completed in November, 1940. The work was carried out by contract, 
and is therefore not reflected in the figures for wages given above. The 
peak labour force employed on this work was about 770 men and the final 
cost approximately £400,000. 

The extension of the head of No. 2 Dock was commenced in May, 1940 
and completed in September, 1944. This work was executed by direct 
labour. The peak labour force employed was approximately 200 men and 
the total final cost £73,140. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


An Air Raid Precautions scheme was prepared in 1938 and put into 
operation on the outbreak of hostilities. An Air Raid Precautions Officer 
was appointed and exercised general supervision over the scheme. Under- 
ground shelters were constructed for use by the civilian population and a 
Control Centre was established. In 1939, two ambulance divisions of the 
St. John Ambulance. Brigade Overseas were formed and first aid parties 
were trained for inclusion in the Air Raid Precautions scheme. After the 
evacuation of the civilian population in 1940/1941, these divisions were 
formed into one division which functioned till 1944 when it was disbanded. 
The Air Raid Precautions organisation was disbanded in 1945. 


EVACUATION OF CIVIL POPULATION 


In order to assist in the fulfilment of naval and military policy it was 
necessary to undertake a wholesale evacuation of all members of the 
civilian population whose services were not required for the essential 
maintenance of the Fortress and Naval Base. In all, 16,700 persons, men, 
women and children, were evacuated. Of these 12,500 were sent to the 
United Kingdom, and 3,272 to Madeira and Jamaica. A certain number 
who made their own arrangements to leave the Colony went to Tangier 
and other places in the neighbourhood. The evacuation began in July, 
1940, and was completed in November of that year. The evacuees were 
first sent to French Morocco where they remained for about six weeks. 
They were subsequently transferred to the United Kingdom, Madeira and 
Jamaica. On arrival in French Morocco the evacuees were taken first to 
Casablanca. The journey was made under conditions of some discomfort 
caused by the restricted steamship accommodation ; but each party was 
accompanied by a local doctor assisted by members of the local Division 
of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. On arrival at Casablanca the evacuees 
were given temporary accommodation for the first night of their arrival. 
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Most of them were subsequently able to make their own lodging arrange- 
ments and more comfortable quarters in empty houses, flats, hotels and 
other buildings were found for those unable to do so. The overflow of 
evacuees from Casablanca were sent to Rabat, Meknes, Fez, Saffi, Mogador 
and other towns. 

The transfer of the evacuees from French Morocco to the United 
Kingdom was necessitated by the fall of France. Arrangements had to be 
made at very short notice and transport was provided in cargo ships under 
conditions which caused considerable discomfort and some complaint. 
There was a wait in Gibraltar of from 10 days in the case of the first party 
of evacuees to be sent to the United Kingdom to nearly 14 weeks in the 
case of the last party to be sent to Jamaica. By the middle of November, 
1940, with the arrival of the last party in Jamaica, the evacuation of the 
bulk of the population not required for essential service in Gibraltar was 
completed. Persons who became incapacitated to render essential service 
and Gibraltarians who arrived from Morocco and Spain after that date 
continued to be evacuated in small parties. 

The repatriation of the civil population commenced in April, 1944, and 
by ee 31st December, 1945, 12,295 persons had been brought back to the 
Colon: 

In ree circumstances, with civilian establishments reduced to an 
essential minimum, little progress in social services was possible. ‘The task 
of rehabilitation was however commenced before the cessation of hostilities, 
and substantial progress had been made by the end of 1945 with the 
expansion and improvement of health, education and welfare -services. 
Steps had also been taken to provide temporary housing accommodation, 
and by the end of that year 577 persons had been accommodated in 
temporary houses or other premises converted for residential purposes. 
The construction of this temporary accommodation was undertaken for 
the Government by the City Council of Gibraltar. 


LEGISLATION 


The history of the period is well reflected in the character of its legislative 
enactments. Many such enactments foreshadowing the approach of war 
were passed during 1939. A Defence Force was constituted, security police 
were established, powers were taken to control the import, export and 
distribution of essential supplies and to provide for rationing, and pro- 
vision was made to control trading with the enemy. With the outbreak 
of war, Defence Regulations introduced restrictions and controls com- 
parable to those of the United Kingdom. Throughout the period under 
review these regulations were constantly being extended and adapted as 
the necessities of war dictated, but by the end of the period the more 
drastic provisions were beginning to disappear. 

In 1940 legislation was enacted transferring the control of municipal 
affairs from the City Council to a single commissioner, suspending grand 
juries, empowering coroners to sit without a jury, and enabling a court of 
summary jurisdiction to be constituted with only one Justice of the Peace 
instead of two. The same year saw the introduction of compulsory 
military service. In 1941 provision was made for the payment of com- 
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pensation for requisitioned property; a price control Ordinance was 
passed ; and rents and rates were cut to one-third of their pre-war level. 
The emergency legislation of 1942 was principally confined to amendments 
of the wartime Ordinances already enacted. The year 1943 introduced a 
scheme of compensation for war injuries and a system of registration for 
all civilians., After 1943 there were few Ordinances of an emergency nature 
other than amendments to existing laws, and by 1945 the tide was begin- 
ning to turn. Rents and rates were restored to their pre-war level, and 
substantial progress in the repatriation of the civil population made it 
possible to resuscitate the City Council with a larger membership than 
before the war, with a majority of elected over nominated members, and 
with wider powers. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


By an announcement dated December 3oth, 1944, certain proposals for 
the establishment of an Advisory Council were made public. These 
proposals were not proceeded with in view of representations made by 
representative bodies of the citizens for the establishment of a legislative 
council. On the 5th November, 1945, the following announcement was 
published :— 

“The public was informed by announcement dated December 3oth, 
1944, of certain proposals for constitutional development, including 
the establishment of an Advisory Council and the reconstitution of the 
City Council with extended functions and a larger elected majority. 

These proposals formed the subject of subsequent correspondence 
with representative bodies comprising the Gibraltar Chamber of 
Commerce, the Exchange and Commercial Library, the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union and the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Civil Rights, as a result of which certain proposals put forward 
by those bodies for modifications in the constitution of the City 
Council were adopted and put into effect. 

The proposal for the establishment of an Advisory Council was held 
in abeyance pending consideration of representations made by the 
representative bodies for the establishment of a Legislative Council. 

These representations received the close consideration of the 
Government and as a result of recommendations made by the 
Governor, which have been under examination by the Secretary of 
State and formed the subject of discussion with him during the recent 
visit of His Excellency to the United Kingdom, the Governor is 
authorised to announce that the Secretary of State is prepared to agree 
to the establishment of a legislative council in Gibraltar as soon as 
circumstances permit. 

Tt is not the intention of the Secretary of State that the Legislative 
Council should be established while a large number of Gibraltarians 
are still unable to return to the Colony, but it is intended to proceed 
immediately with the necessary preliminaries including preparations 
for framing the requisite constitutional instruments and consideration 
of the composition of the Legislative Council. 

The Secretary of State has decided that in view of the special 
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position of Gibraltar as a fortress it will be essential to provide for an 
official majority on the Legislative Council over non-official members, 
nominated and/or elected. The exact composition of the Council 
within this limitation will be a matter for consideration and it is 
proposed in due course to invite the comments of the representative 
bodies on the Government’s proposals for the composition of the 
Council. 

In reaching this decision the Secretary of State has been influenced 
by the growing interest of Gibraltarians in the complex problems of 
civil government and by the desire of His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom to recognise appropriately the wartime hardships 
of the people of Gibraltar by giving to them, in the form of wider 
constitutional privileges, an opportunity to assume a greater respon- 
sibility in the conduct of public affairs.” 


FINANCIAL AID TO WAR EFFORT 


Notwithstanding the dislocation of civilian life, substantial assistance 
was given to His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom in the 
form of interest-free loans amounting in all to £1,150,000. Of this sum 
£850,000 was contributed from Colonial Government reserves and 
£300,000 was raised by public subscription. In addition a sum of about 
£24,000 was raised by the Gibraltar War Fund for the assistance of war- 
time relief funds in the United Kingdom. 


POPULATION 


There has been no census since 1931 and variations in population during 
the period under review were so abnormal that statistics have little value. 
In 1939 the population according to Police records was 20,442 including 
16,474 Gibraltarians, 1,651 non Gibraltarian British subjects, and 2,024 
Spanish nationals includmg 1,200 refugees who had entered Gibraltar 
during the Spanish Civil War. At the end of 1945 the total civilian 
population, which was greatly reduced by the evacuation, had again 
reached a figure of 19,232. 


OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 


No accurate statistics are available recording the number of persons 
employed in the Colony before the war, as there was no Labour Office or 
Employment Exchange then in existence. Early in 1940 a Manpower 
Office was established under Defence Regulations providing for the 
registration of all labour employed in Gibraltar, and empowering the 
Controller of Manpower to direct: available labour into occupations 
essential for the war effort. These regulations were based on similar 
legislation in the United Kingdom. As registration proceeded approximate 
figures of the total labour force could be established. The maximum labour 
force employed during the war period was approximately 16,000 consisting 
of ees aliens, 5,000 Gibraltarians and 1,000 non Gibraltarian British 
subjects. 

Between 1939 and 1944 wage rates of industrial grade workers were 
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increased by ad hoc cost of living bonuses, which varied in different 
departments. The main employers were His Majesty’s Dockyard, the 
War Department, the Colonial Government and the City Council. 

In 1939 the majority of industrial grade workers fell within a group 
whose wages varied from 26/- to 48/- per week. In 1944 the grant of 
ad hoc cost of living bonuses had increased the wages of the majority from 
36/- to 52/- weekly for aliens, and 48/- to 72/- for Gibraltarians. 
These differences were the result of an enhanced cost of living bonus 
payable to British subjects. 

Claims, submitted early in 1945 for increased wages led to the approval 
ofa co-ordinated minimum wage for adult unskilled workers of 67/6 for 
a 47 hour week. In addition a cost of living allowance equal to 80 per cent. 
of this wage was approved. Thus, in the case of workers employed by the 
three Service Departments and by the Colonial Government an allowance 
of 30/- per week was paid to British subjects and of 14/- per week to 


jens. 
The standard working week was 47 or 48 hours. In addition regular 
overtime was worked by all Government and Service Departments, and 
the length of the average working week for adult males was in fact from 
60 to 65 hours. 
The following figures represent the cost of living during the period 
(the index for July, 1939, being taken as 100) :— 


Year Index 
1940... 131 
1941... 61 
1942... = 203 
1943 «. 214 
1944 we 195 


945 
The peak figure was ate in January, 1943. 

A number of minor disputes occurred regarding wage rates and the cost 
of living bonus, but were amicably settled T There were no serious strikes 
during this critical period and the loyalty and devotion to duty of the local 
labour force deserve record and praise. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


The war years saw a substantial improvement in the financial position 
of this Colony, the general revenue balance rising from £155,536 on 31st 
December, 1939, to £603,790 on 31st December, 1945. In addition the 
Reserve Fund, which stood at £200,000 on 31st December, 1939, had 
increased to £850,000 on 31st December, 1945, and had been made 
available to His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom as an 
interest free loan for the duration of the war by payments of £600,000, 
£100,000 and £150,000 in the years 1942, 1943 and 1944 respectively. A 
further sum of £320,012 was made available on the same terms in 1943 as 
a result of an appeal to the general public in a Lend for Victory campaign, 
so that all told Gibraltar provided £1,170,012 for general war purposes, 
a substantial achievement for a Colony of this size. 

The large surpluses accruing during the war years were due in the first 
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place to an expansion of revenue, particularly under the Customs Head, 
receipts from which reached a peak of £323,252 in 1944 compared with 
£74,375 in 1939, and secondly to a contraction of expenditure brought 
about by the evacuation of the civilian population in 1940. The consider- 
able expansion of the revenues despite the evacuation of the civilian 
population was entirely due to the extensive military activity, with its 
resultant increase in Service establishments, that took place in Gibraltar 
during the period under review. With the return of the civilian population, 
begun in 1944, the period of resettlement and reconstruction was entered 
upon and this is reflected in a sharp rise in expenditure in 1945, mainly on 
social services, to £469,191 compared with £283,348 in 1944 and £167,614 
in 1941. An additional factor in this heavy increase in expenditure was 
the general rise in costs of labour and materials brought about by war-time 
conditions, Revenue remained buoyant in 1945 but it was already apparent 
by the close of the year that the peak had been passed and that the Colony 
was about to enter on a period when the war-time trend of expanding 
revenues and contracting expenditure would be reversed. 

The intensive military activity centred on Gibraltar during the war was 
reflected in the large increase in the circulation of local notes, which rose 
from £245,000 in June, 1939, to £1,023,000 at the end of 1945. This 
increase was also due in part to the prohibition in the circulation of Bank 
of England notes in Gibraltar, introduced in September, 1940, as a measure 
of currency control. 


COMMERCE AND PRODUCTION 


The economic life of Gibraltar is in normal times entirely dependent 
upon the existence of the Dockyard, the Garrison, tourist traffic, facilities 
for provisioning and refuelling of ships, and the entrepot traffic with Spain, 
the whole of the working civilian population, apart from those engaged in 
Government services, being employed in the service and maintenance of 
these institutions. There is no agriculture, and manufactures, confined to 
tobacco and coffee, are insignificant. 

Trade with Spain, except for the import of fresh fruit, fish and vege- 
tables, had already been dealt a severe blow by the Spanish Civil War, 
which also proved highly detrimental to the tourist traffic. During the war 
the Colony’s former supplies of cattle, poultry and eggs from North Africa 
were cut off, and owing to the shortage of cereals all horses and mules in 
the Colony were disposed of. 

A detailed scheme for the control and rationing of supplies was put into 
effect by the Supplies (Emergency Control) Ordinance at the outbreak of 
hostilities. This legislation controlled the supply and distribution of 
foodstuffs, stores of all kinds, and of fuel. A Supplies Control Department 
was created and Controllers of Supplies, Fuel and Stores were subsequently 
appointed. Petrol was rationed as from the 1st December, 1939, and 
clothing as from August, 1941. In April, 1940, bread registration was 
introduced to control and restrict the consumption of flour, which was 
obtained from Army sources owing to the difficulty of obtaining supplies 
through commercial channels. Owing to the closing of normal channels of 
import the United Kingdom became the main source of supply for 
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everything but fresh produce. The numbers of merchant ships entering 
the port during the years 1939 to 1945 were :— 


1939 «s) wee 55132 
1940), eee, 815, 
TO4T Gen ase 2027 
1942 we vee 5,015 
1943, +++ se 33739 
1944. eee 3510 
1945 3,062 


The area at the North end of the Colony suffered a great change by the 
demolition of small ship repairing yards, timber saw mills, roadside petrol 
pumps, bulk petrol stores, coffee roasting and grinding plants, lime kilns, 
a beer bottling factory, a bakery and a sweet factory, garages, builders’ 
yards, and warehouses. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
Education. 

Pre-war educational activities were confined (with the exception of a few 
small private schools, including a co-educational Hebrew School) to those 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and were beset with numerous handicaps. 
The teachers belonged to the Religious orders of the Christian Brothers 
and the Loreto Nuns, and assistance was mostly unqualified and untrained. 
There is no doubt that good work was done within an uncoordinated 
system which, judged by present day educational standards, had many gaps. 

The elementary schools, which together gave education to approxi- 
mately 1,400 boys and 1,400 girls, were assisted by a pre capita grant-in-aid 
from the Government of £4 per annum, and were liable to inspection by 
oo Assistant Colonial Secretary in his capacity of Inspector of 


Secondary education was provided by the Christian Brothers at Line 
Wall School, and by the Loreto Nuns at the Convent School, Europa and 
the Convent School in the town. Secondary education was also provided 
at Brympton, the Church of England school. The secondary schools were 
not open to Government inspection and received no grants from Govern- 
ment. No system of teacher training existed, nor were there any state- 
aided scholarships from elementary to secondary schools or to the Uni- 
versity. 

In 1943 a Committee was appointed by the Governor to review the 
pre-war educational system and to make recommendations for its improve- 
ment. The final report of the Committee was issued in November, 1944. 
Meanwhile one of the most important recommendations of the Committee 
had been effected by the appointment of a Director of Education in July, 
1944. 

During the autumn and winter of 1944 a few schools, which had been 
requisitioned for war purposes, were returned to civilian use. It was 
necessary to retain others as transit centres for the civil population who 
were then being repatriated. Teachers were difficult to obtain, and greatly 
valued help was given by the Army and Royal Air Force, 
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Towards the end of 1945, further schools were opened and members of 
the Christian Brothers had returned to take over the secondary school 
started by personnel of the Royal Air Force. In December of that year, 
candidates, of whom over 60 per cent. were successful, were presented for 
the Cambridge School Leaving Certificate. Meanwhile qualified lay 
teachers had arrived from the United Kingdom. The Royal Army 
Education Corps gave considerable assistance by opening its large varied 
evening class scheme to the increasing number of repatriated civilians. 


Health. 


During 1939 the preparation of ‘the Air Raid Precautions scheme and 
other measures designed to enable the medical services to deal with war 
needs absorbed a large proportion of the time and attention of the medical 
and nursing staff. A large number of local ladies were enrolled as members 
of Nursing Divisions of the St. John Ambulance Brigade (Overseas), and 
they, together with a number of Christian Brothers, were trained to a high 
degree of efficiency in first aid; but they were evacuated before their 
services could be utilised. On repatriation to Gibraltar these ladies were 
again organised as a Nursing Division of the St. John Ambulance. The 
year 1939 saw the completion of the new hospital for chest diseases, which 
was built from funds raised partly from private subscription and partly by 
Government grant. This hospital, now known as the King George V 
Chest Hospital, was utilised by the War Department as an emergency 
hospital, but was opened for chest patients in January, 1946. In June, 1940, 
the mental patients were evacuated, and in July of that year the Isolation 
Hospital was taken over by the War Department. In July and August, 1940, 
several air raids took place ; these resulted in a few casualties. They were 
followed by two heavier raids in September. 

At the end of October, 1940, the Colonial Hospital was made available 
for the admission of military cases and Royal Army Medical Corps per- 
sonnel were provided to overcome staff difficulties. From the begi: 
of 1941 onwards the Colonial Hospital was the only civilian medical 
institution in Gibraltar. During this period many sick and injured 
merchant seamen were given medical attention. 

During 1943 the absence of civilian medical practitioners began to be 
severely felt. Fortunately the health of the population remained good, and 
at the end of 1943 a Committee was appointed to recommend proposals 
for medical re-organisation in order that adequate services might be 
available when the evacuated civilian population returned. 

The year 1944 saw the gradual return of the Colonial Hospital to civil 
use ; but the Isolation, King George V and Mental Hospitals remained in 
military occupation. The principal local event of the year was the partial 
repatriation of the women and children and old people who had been 
evacuated in 1940; a total of 9,158 returned during the year. The staff 
position was improved by the appointment of a Matron in April and the 
arrival of a new Senior Medical Officer in October. All the Queen 
Alexandra Institute of Midwifery nursing sisters were replaced by new 
staff from the United Kingdom at the end of July: At the Colonial 
Hospital, the military ward was put into use for women and children, and 
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in the latter part of the year a maternity ward was opened. The out- 
patient department became progressively busier, and clinics for special 
diseases were inaugurated. In the City, the medical inspection of the 
re-opened schools became possible in a small way when a Health Visitor 
arrived at the end of October. The Medical Officer of Health opened a 
clinic twice a week for babies and young children. The special treatment 
of tuberculosis, owing to the continued use of the King George V Hospital 
by the military authorities, became a difficult problem, and a ward had to 
be set aside at the Colonial Hospital for cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Local recruitment of nursing and domestic staff improved, and at the end 
of the year eight nurses, who had received some training while evacuated 
to Jamaica, were engaged. 

The return of the civil population and the overcrowded cénditions in 
which a proportion of the people lived gave rise to a number of medical 
problems and to a natural anxiety lest an epidemic should break out. But 
fears of such an event proved unfounded and the health of the civilian 
population remained satisfactory. In fact the only important medical 
event was the occurrence of two cases of smallpox with one death early 
in the year before the repatriation commenced. 

The Board of Health, whose function was limited to the prevention of 
major epidemic diseases, was replaced by a new Advisory Board of Health 
under the chairmanship of the Colonial Secretary. It consisted of medical 
representatives of the combatant services, the Colonial Government, the 
City Council and the Port Department. Its function was to establish 
liaison between the various medical authorities and to enable medical 
matters of common interest to be considered, and agreed advice to be 
tendered to the Government. The first meeting was held on November 
11th, 1944. 

At the commencement of the year 1945 the civilian hospitals, with the 
exception of the Colonial Hospital, were still occupied by the military 
authorities. The Colonial Hospital was devoting its energies entirely to 
civilian work, but was dependent upon the Royal Army Medical Corps for 
the loan of two Medical Officers and ten nursing orderlies. The number of 
Colonial nursing sisters nearly approached the sanctioned establishment, 
vacancies among male nursing orderlies had been filled, and a start had 
been made in the recruitment of female assistant nurses. 

During the later part of the year 1945, the Military Authorities handed 
back to the Colonial Government the King George V Hospital, which had 
been completely renovated. But owing to shortage of nursing staff and 
delay in the arrival of special equipment it was not possible to open the 
hospital during that year for the reception of patients. 

Many structural alterations were made at the Colonial Hospital, resulting 
in improved conditions in many parts of the hospital including the Out- 
patients, X-ray and Physiotherapy Departments. 

In spite of the difficulties encountered in housing the repatriated 
population and of a considerable degree of cvzrcrowding the health of the 
population remained good. There was nothing in the nature of an epidemic. 
One hundred and two cases of notifiable infectious diseases were reported 
during the year. These included forty-two cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
of which seven died. 
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The number of children born during the year was 608, a birth rate of 
35 per thousand of the population. There were 20 deaths of infants under 
-I year of age, an infant mortality rate of 32-89 per thousand births. 
Housing. 

Harrington Buildings, a four-storied block of twenty-four flats situated 
in the South district on an obsolete battery site, was completed and 
occupied in 1939. Each flat comprises a large living room-kitchen, two 
bedrooms and a bathroom. Two detached houses were built in that year 
for City Council Officials. Private enterprise was responsible for the 
erection of fourteen flats over shops in three blocks, as well as anumber 
of additions and improvements to existing houses. On the outbreak of 
hostilities private housing activity came to a standstill. 

In 1941, nearly three hundred habitable rooms were demolished, partly 
for road widening and defence purposes and partly by enemy action. 

Towards the end of 1944, sites were selected for temporary housing, 
building materials were ordered and work was begun on some of the sites 
early in 1945. Seven existing buildings were converted into Transit 
centres for repatriates, providing accommodation for nearly 1,000 persons. 

A site at the North Front of about six acres, reclaimed by the Colonial 
Government, was laid out and during 1945 sixty-three one-storied 
temporary houses were built and plans were prepared for a further seventy- 
two houses. 

The Military authorities placed Hargrave’s Barracks—a large Georgian 
building—at the disposal of the Colonial Government ; this was converted 
into seventeen flats. 

Aterrace of four houses was built on a small open space in Civil Hospital 
Ramp. Adjacent to Arengo’s Palace eleven temporary houses were erected. 
The Lands and Works Department converted several existing houses into 
flats providing accommodation for fifteen families and prepared plans for 
six Government quarters as well as restoring many bombed properties to 
a habitable condition. 

Plans were prepared for a permanent scheme of twenty-two houses at 
Shorthorn Farm, near the Loreto Convent Europa. The building of six 
of these houses began in 1945. 

Eleven Nissen huts were erected and converted into twenty dwellings 
and a further eleven huts of nineteen dwellings were under construction in 
1945, bringing the total figures for the year to 252 houses planned, 130 
houses completed and 83 houses under construction. 

A house-to-house survey was made in March and April, 1945. Over 
3,000 dwelling houses were inspected and full particulars of occupants, the 
number and size of habitable rooms, ventilation, sanitation, condition of 
construction and rent paid were recorded and card indexed. 


Towards the end of 1945 plans were prepared for a large permanent 
housing scheme on sites in and adjacent to the Alameda Gardens. The 
scheme for the layout, preliminary architectural drawings and perspectives 
were exhibited to the public at the Calpe Institute. ~ 
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Social Welfare 


the years 1940 to 1943, when most of the civilian population 
were ed from the Colony, welfare schemes were in abeyance, but 
in January, 1944, when repatriation was becoming a possibility, a Labour 
and Welfare officer was appointed—the first official to be charged speci- 
fically with work of this kind in Gibraltar. 

The first duties of this officer were concerned with the reception and 
welfare of civilians evacuated in consequence of the war emergency. A 
Resettlement Board was appointed in December, 1943, to control re- 
patriation and to make provision for the accommodation and comfort of 
returned evacuees, 

Those who had homes but had lost most of their possessions were 
provided with essential furniture, either free or at a nominal price ; others 
were given small financial grants for household chattels; a few were 

rovided with warm clothing and everyone with free meals for the first 
fs days after arrival until they had established themselves. 

The homeless were accommodated in requisitioned buildings. These 
were at first intended to serve only as transit centres, but it was soon 
necessary to turn them into residential hostels pending the provision of 
additional housing accommodation. Upon the invitation of Lady Eastwood 
a Women’s welfare committee was formed to assist in looking after the 
persons accommodated in these hostels. 

Those who were incapacitated or were unable for some other reason to 
support themselves, received free board and lodging, the rest paid for their 
maintenance on a scale laid down by a relief sub-committee of the Resettle- 
ment Board. Some of the very aged were accommodated in a special 
centre where, in collaboration with the Senior Medical Officer, special 
arrangements were made for the care of the inmates. 

The medical authorities had long been concerned over the incidence of 
tuberculosis, and one of the difficulties of treatment was that sufferers 
tended to conceal or neglect the disease because a course of treatment 
involved loss of earning power. To meet this difficulty a scheme of 
amir relief was introduced in 1944, and its results have proved bene- 

ents were also made whereby indigent persons requiring 
sia could obtain them either free or at a reduced rate, and for the 
provision of clothing and shoes to children who would not otherwise 
attend school. 
- Some of the religious charitable societies, closed down during the war, 
re-started their work amongst the sick and the aged, assisting them by 
friendly visits and gifts of food, clothing and, in a few instances, with small 
weekly pensions. In 1944 a weekly sewing party was established by Lady 
Eastwood to provide clothing for infants and elderly women, 


Port Welfare. 

The welfare of seamen of the Merchant Navy during the period was in 
the hands of two institutions, the Sailors’ Home, a long established hostel 
providing accommodation and recreation for visiting seamen, and the 
Merchant Navy Welfare Committee, appointed in 1941 in order to deal 
with the special needs of seamen under war conditions, including the care 
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and relief of those who had suffered from enemy action. The Merchant 
Navy Welfare Committee established an Institute for the care and reception 
of seamen, and a Merchant Navy Officers’ Club. A Port Welfare Officer 
was appointed to carry out the executive work of the Committee. Up to 
the end of 1945, 12,200 seamen were assisted by the Committee in various 
ways. 


British Council. 


The British Council started work in Gibraltar in November, 1944, and 
established what is now known as the Calpe Institute, whose objects are to 
stimulate interest in the British way of life by fostering cultural and 
recreational facilities for all interested persons. This Institute has proved 
very popular and has stimulated interest in music and drama as well as in 
other branches of English literature. 


JUSTICE 


The years 1939-1945 witnessed substantial changes in the activities of 
the courts. 

The state of war and the evacuation of about five-sixths of the normal 
civilian population effected a corresponding or even greater reduction in 
civil litigation : absence from the Colony and some uncertainty as to their 
future naturally dissuaded many persons from resorting to legal proceed- 
ings for the time being. 

On the other hand, various factors produced a new aspect of criminal 
work, including a slight tendency to a general increase under this heading. 
In the Supreme Court, where only a very small proportion of the criminal 
cases are heard, the work was approximately doubled. In the Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction the annual average was substantially higher than 
that for the pre-war years, particularly if the year 1945, for which the 
figure was only about two-thirds of normal despite extensive repatriation, 
is excluded. Due mainly to the greatly increased number of merchant 
seamen landing from ships, the large expansion of alien personnel employed 
in H.M. Dockyard, and the numerous offences created by emergency 
legislation, unusual classes of cases figured largely in the criminal lists, 
notably the smuggling of foodstuffs, absenteeism from essential work, and 
cases under the Merchant Shipping Acts. 

During these years there were only two capital cases which led to con- 
viction and the carrying out of the death penalty. Each was a case of an 
alien, convicted in the one case of sabotage and in the other of attempted 
sabotage. The trials were noteworthy as being conducted by a Judge 
alone (the Chief Justice) in accordance with an Ordinance prescribing this 
special procedure in all such cases. 

In addition, the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in matters of Prize, 
conferred by Warrant of the Lords Commissioners of Admiralty dated 
17th August, 1899, revived on the Proclamation by the Governor and 
Vice-Admiral of Gibraltar of a state of war with Germany. This juris- 
diction assumed first place in the work of the Supreme Court throughout 
the war, over 220 causes having been dealt with, of which 58 went to trial 
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in open court. There were only two appeals to the Privy Council, each of 
which failed. 

War-time reduction of the Supreme Court staff put a considerable 
strain on those who remained. 

The Court of Summary Jurisdiction underwent two changes during the 
"period under review : whereas until September, 1941, it was (as in pore 
days) presided over by Justices of the Peace alone, in that month a 
time Police Magistrate was appointed ; and, in September, 1943, a 
time Stipendiary Magistrate was appointed i in place of the latter. 


POLICE 


The authorised establishment of the Gibraltar Police Force in 1939 was 
two Officers and roo other ranks, and this strength was maintained until 
1940, when it was reduced by 26. Nineteen temporary constables were 
engaged at the outbreak of the war and were released again in 1940 when 
the duties at the frontier gates and Waterport were handed over to the 
Security Police. In 1944 the establishment of other ranks was increased 
to 107 in order to take in 7 Marine Police previously working under the 
Captain of the Port. In 1945 a further increase of 36 in the establishment 
of other ranks was authorised in order to take over the duties at the 
frontier Gates and Waterport from the Security Police. 


Dockyard Police. 


The Dockyard Police Force was established in 1868. During the years - 
1939-1945 the strength of the force was 120. The duties of the force 
comprised the general protection of Admiralty property in the Dockyard 
and all outlying. Admiralty establishments and magazines, the preservation 
of order within the Dockyard, and the contro] of entry into and exit from 
all Admiralty establishments. 


Gibraltar Security Police. 


The Gibraltar Security Police Force was ss fapied in December, 1938. The 
strength of the Force during the years 1939-1945 was increased from I1 to 
66. Its duties were originally to police the prohibited areas of the Upper 
Rock and relieve military guards and patrols of those duties. At the outbreak 
of war its duties were extended to the security control of the frontier with 
Spain and the sea entrances to Gibraltar. In December, 1945, frontier con- 
trol was taken over by the Gibraltar Police Force and the Security Police 
continued their pre-war duties of security control of the Upper Rock. 

The strength of the Special Constabulary was two officers and 100 other 
ranks, Seventy-seven of these were called up in August, 1939, for duty 
during the emergency, and carried out valuable service as counter sabotage 
guards for military magazines and vulnerable points until relieved on 16th 
September by the Military. Their services were of great assistance to the 
regular force throughout the war period. 

During the period 1940-1944 the Police and Special Constables who had 
been equipped for Civil Defence and trained in first aid duties turned out 
for over 50 alerts and attended 25 bomb incidents. 
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In 1944 a Committee was appointed by His Excellency the Governor to 
advise on the amalgamation of the Dockyard and Gibraltar Police Forces. 
This amalgamation has been approved. 


PRISON 


During 1940 the prison buildings at Moorish Castle were requisitioned 
by the Military authorities and in the absence of other suitable accom- 
modation the prisoners and certain members of the staff were moved to 
the Military detention barracks, where they remained throughout the war 

years. Throughout this period the military commander acted as Superin- 
fendet of the Prison. 

In 1944 the Detention Barracks was visited by Mr. (now Sir Alexander) 
Paterson, one of His Majesty’s Prison Commissioners who, as a result of 
his tour of inspection, strongly advocated the return of the prisoners to 
their former accommodation. This recommendation was effected in 
November, 1944, when the prison at Moorish Castle was re-opened. A 
Warden was appointed to superintend the prison and the establishment 
was made up to strength. Improvements were made to the prison buildings 
and a system of prison visiting was instituted. Prisoners were employed 
outside the prison on active and where possible constructive tasks. All 
prisoners were medically inspected on admission and at intervals through- 
out their imprisonment. The prison diet was revised to meet the require- 
ments of a vigorous labouring day. A library was established which now 
contains 1,500 books, and all prisoners were encouraged to read. Time 
was allotted for physical training and ball games. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


During the war period the demand for potable water increased owing 
to the increase in the strength of the Garrison and in the number of ships 
calling at Gibraltar. To meet this demand explorations for further sources 
of supply were carried out by the City Council and, as a result, several 
additional wells were sunk at North Front, new pumping plant was 
installed and a further pumping main, about one mile in length, was laid. 
The total quantity of potable water supplied by the Council showed an 
increase, during the peak period, of 100 per cent. over the 1939 figure. 

The construction of an additional storage reservoir in the rock (which 
had been suspended to enable urgent civil defence works to be put in hand) 
was resumed in 1944 and this reservoir, of a capacity of 1,400,000 gallons, 
was completed and brought into service in 1945. 

As in the case of potable water, the demand for brackish water increased 
considerably during the war years. Several improvements were carried 
out to this service during these years, including the replacement of an old 
steam-driven pump by one operated by electricity, which has resulted in 
increased efficiency and reduction in working costs. Emergency sea-water 

ping stations were provided and additional mains were laid for fire- 
ting purposes as aaa of the Civil Defence Scheme. 

The decrease in the civilian demand for electricity caused by the 
evacuation of a large proportion of the civil population from Gibraltar was 
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offset by a greatly increased demand from the Admiralty, War Department 
and Air Ministry. The highest consumption was reached in 1945 when the 
total number of units supplied exceeded the 1939 figure by over 60 per cent. 

The gas output had shown a considerable annual increase up to 1939, 
but in 1940 when evacuation took place there was a decline which was not 
arrested until 1943. The output for the year 1945 showed an increase over 
1939 of 71 per cent. 

The number of subscribers to the telephone service increased to 765 in 
1939 but on the outbreak of the war and the consequent evacuation of the 
civilian population, it dropped to 615 in 1940. The Service was then taken 
over by the Command Signal Officer and was operated by the Military 
authorities until October, 1944, when responsibility for the Service 
reverted to the City Council. Trunk communication with Spain was 
maintained during the war years. In 1945, following the return of the 
civilian population, the number of subscribers increased to such a degree 
than an auxiliary private branch exchange was installed at the Council’s 
offices at the City Hall to ease the situation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The normal peacetime shipping services ceased on the outbreak of war. 
Gibraltar then became a convoy assembly port, merchant shipping being 
under Naval control. The port handled an average of nearly 11,000,000 
nett tons per year from 1939 to 1945. The great majority of vessels 
bunkered with either coal or oil, and although the Port was nearly always 
overcrowded no serious accidents occurred. Many seamen were landed at 
Gibraltar from torpedoed vessels, the great majority of whom were 
clothed, housed and eventually repatriated by the Port Department. 

Despite the extra burden imposed by the increased military traffic 
during the war years the roads were still in excellent condition at the end 
of 1945. 

Besides the Military operations carried out from the Rock during the 
war, the British Overseas Airways Corporation ran a service which from 
1941 to 1943 operated three times a week each way. In 1943 the service 
was cut to two flights per week each way until 1945 when British Overseas 
Airways Corporation had reduced the service to one flight each way per 
week. Royal Air Force Transport Command also operated during this period. 

From the outbreak of war despatches and arrivals of mails by sea became 
irregular and infrequent, conveyance of mails being restricted to British 
and Allied vessels. Mails were despatched on the average thrice monthly, 
although in 1942 the average reached six per month. 

Arrivals of mails averaged five monthly from 1939 to 1943, and three 
monthly in 1944 and 1945. In May, 1940, the closing of the Mediterranean 
to shipping necessitated diversion, and surface mails were routed via the 
United Kingdom and via the Cape only. Correspondence which hitherto 
had taken days to reach destination took weeks by the new routes. The 
infrequency and irregularity of arrivals since August, 1939, caused mails 
to be received in consignments which were much larger than any con- 
templated when the available accommodation was provided, and additional 
buildings had to be requisitioned. 
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Regulations relating to the censoring of correspondence were enforced 
as from the 1st September, 1939, and a special staff arrived from the 
United Kingdom to deal with transit mails and mails detained by the 
Naval Contraband Control Service. 

The overland service with the United Kingdom via France, Algiers and 
Tangier was in operation from 31st October, 1939, to 30th April, 1940. 
On Ist May, 1940, a daily service was established via France and Spain but 
this ceased with the capitulation of France in June of the same year. The 
service was resumed as from the 18th July, 1945. , 

The mail route via Tangier, Algiers and Marseilles ceased to be used 
after the 11th June, 1940. Communication with Morocco by the Bland 
Line, after being reduced to a twice weekly service in May, 1940, and to a 
weekly service as from August, 1940, was discontinued after February, 
1942. Direct communication was then maintained at irregular intervals. 
From March to the end of the year 1945, however, “Bland Line” main- 
tained a weekly service. A daily service to Morocco via Algeciras, Spain, 
was established in June, 1940. 

The collapse of France in June, 1940, disorganised the air services and 
it was not until December, 1940, that correspondence could be accepted 
for circulation by air to all parts of the world not in enemy occupation. 
Throughout the war years the air mail services suffered periodical dis- 
locations, especially in the period April/July, 1944, when the service was 
suspended for security reasons preparatory to the invasion of France. 

In addition to the outlet to the United Kingdom via Madrid and Lisbon, 
use was made regularly twice weekly as from the 20th October, 1942, of a 
direct service to the United Kingdom maintained by the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. In March, 1943, the Madrid/Lisbon service was 
suspended. The Royal Air Force Transport Command co-operated in the 
conveyance of air mails throughout the period 1941/1945, both to the 
United Kingdom and to the Middle East. 

The use of the “Clipper” service for the conveyance of air mails to the 
continent of America was discontinued in March, 1944, when facilities for 
the conveyance of mails direct to Canada were afforded by Trans-Canada 
Airways operated by the Royal Canadian Air Force Transport Command. 
A gain of weeks was obtained in transit time and the evacuees in Jamaica 
were greatly benefited, since the route short-circuited Bermuda where 
“Chipper” aircraft had to ground for censorship of mails. As from October, 
1945, correspondence for the Americas was routed via the United Kingdom 
in order to save time in transit. 


On the 28th September, 1940, a Field Post Office was established in 
premises requisitioned for the purpose. The opening of the Field Post 
Office coincided with the granting of free surface postage facilities to H.M. 
Forces. The cost of maintaining the Field Post Office was borne out of 
Army funds. Personnel were recruited from United Kingdom Post Office 
workers serving with their Army or Royal Air Force units in the colony. 

Radio Distribution, a simple rediffusion system, was formerly operated 
by Radio Distribution (Gibraltar) Ltd. Taken over by the Army it was 
operated during the war by Royal Signals Staff. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


Work on the construction of the King George V Chest Hospital was 
completed during 1939. With the commencement of hostilities, the 
activities of the Public Works Department were directed towards Air Raid 
Precautions and war work for the War Department and Admiralty ; 
normal repairs of a maintenance nature and other public works being 
restricted to a minimum. 

During 1940 83 Crown properties were damaged by enemy action and 
35 had been repaired by the end of 1945. Deferred minor repairs of a 
routine nature were also carried out. 


PARTI 
Introductory 
* GOVERNOR 


His Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Ralph Eastwood, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., was Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Gibraltar througliout the year. | 


REPATRIATION 


The year 1946 was one of steady progress in the restoration of normal 
facilities and the expansion and development of social services. The 
repatriation of evacuated Gibraltarians continued and at the end of the 
year some 2,000 persons remained in camps in Northern Ireland as well as 
about 1,600 in other parts of the United Kingdom and elsewhere. The 
progress of repatriation necessarily became slower as available accom- 
modation was occupied. The shortage of housing accommodation, which 
has always been acute in Gibraltar, has been made more serious by the 
fact that many of those evacuated were previously occupying accommoda- 
tion in Spain which is no longer available. There were also many cases of 
serious overcrowding, and though the provision of temporary housing has 
enabled the most serious of these to be dealt with the necessity to attend to 
this problem has reduced the number of Gibraltarians which it would 
otherwise have been possible to bring home from overseas. 


VICTORY CELEBRATIONS 


The Victory celebrations were observed in Gibraltar on the 8th of June 
when the Governor took the salute at a march past of contingents furnished 
by the Royal Navy, Royal Marines, the Army (including the Gibraltar 
Defence ene the Royal Air Force, Merchant Navy, British Legion, 
Police and Air Raid Precautions Services, H.M. Dockyard, civilian 
employees of the War Department, Colonial Government and City 
Council, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. A detachment of two officers and 
13 other ranks of the Gibraltar Defence Force took part in the Victory 
celebrations in London on the 8th June. 


VISIT OF HOME FLEET 
In March, 1946, Gibraltar was visited by H.M.S. “Nelson”, flying the 
flag of Admiral Sir E. Neville Syfret, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief, Home 
Fleet, H.M.S. “Birminghain” and other units of the Home Fleet during 
the first post-war Spring Cruise. 


CONSTITUTION 


There were no constitutional changes during 1946. Representative 
bodies in Gibraltar were invited to express their views and recommenda- 
tions on certain proposals designed to give effect to the policy announced 
in the statement reproduced on page 7 of this Report to establish a 
Legislative Council with an official majority. The Silver Jubilee of the 
City Council of Gibraltar was celebrated on the 30th December. 
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REVISION OF SALARIES AND CONDFTIONS OF SERVICE 


New salary scales and conditions of service for members of the establish- 
ed staff of the Colonial Government were introduced in 1946 as a result of 
the recommendations of a Committee appointed by the Governor in 
September, 1945, for the purpose of reviewing conditions of service 
generally. Such a revision had become necessary on account of the rise in 
the cost of living during the war years. The main features of the revision 
were the absorption into basic salaries of one third of the temporary war 
bonus, which had been increased early in the year to a flat rate of £90 per 
annum for males and £60 per annum for females, the remaining two thirds 
being retained as a temporary bonus, a general upward adjustment of 
salary scales in accordance with the responsibilities attaching to individual 
posts, the abolition of the distinction between the emoluments payable to 
expatriate and locally recruited officers and the introduction of an ex- 
patriation allowance, and a substantial increase in the allowances payable 
in aid of house rent to officers not provided with Government quarters. 
Promotion prospects were also improved by the creation of a number of 
new posts above the level of the clerical grade, to which posts special 
responsibilities are attached. Approval has also been given to an increase 
in the number of established and pensionable posts, as an unduly high 
proportion of the Government staff was employed in a temporary basis. 


LABOUR 


An important step designed to assist the Government in co-ordinating 
local labour conditions and embarking on a programme of labour legislation 
was taken with the appointment of a Labour Officer who assumed duty in 
March, 1946. A draft Trade Union and Trade Disputes Ordinance had 
reached an advanced state of Brepecston | by the end of the year and 
progress had been made in the drafting of a Workmen’s Compensation 
Ordinance. 


Basic wage rates fixed in 1945 remained operative but representations 
for further adjustments in wages were under consideration at the end of 
the year. 

Progress was made in organising an Employment Exchange. The 
amount of unemployment was very small.(the ratio of unemployed to 
employed was slightly less than 1 per cent.) but there was substantial 
reduction in overtime formerly worked in His Majesty’s Dockyard and 
other service departments. Overtime continued however to be worked by 
workmen employed on urgent housing schemes. 

The cost of living index figures for the four quarters of the year were as 


follows :— 
First Quarter (January-March) ... 174 
Second Quarter (April-June) sco 172 
Third Quarter (July-September) ... 169 
Fourth Quarter (October-December) 173 


The index fell during the Summer months owing to increased availability 
of green foodstuffs, combined with a diminution in the demand for 
clothing. Although falling tendencies have been observed in the prices of 
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some foodstuffs, these have been offset by rising prices for certain cate- 
gories of imported clothing, which tends to be of an average quality 
superior to that normally purchased by a working class family. 

In the absence of Trade Union legislation there are as yet no Trade 
Unions registered in Gibraltar. There were no unsettled trade disputes 
during the year and no man hours were lost owing to strikes. t 

Relations between employers and representatives of workers’ organisa- | 
tions were generally amicable, and claims relating to conditions of 
employment of individual workers or small groups of workers were settled 
by direct negotiation or, where necessary, by conciliation after reference to 
the Commissioner of Labour. Claims relating to large groups of workers 
employed by Service Departments or the Colonial Government were 
referred to the Standing Wages Committee presided over by the Com- 
missioner of Labour. 

Pending the introduction of legislation to provide for the notification of 
accidents, arrangements were in hand at the end of the year to introduce a 
system of voluntary reporting of accidents by official and private em- 
ployers. 

The first number of the periodical Labour and Welfare Bulletin was 
published and distributed towards the end of the year. 


| 
| 





PUBLIC FINANCE 


There was a substantial decrease during the latter part of 1946 in the 
receipts on account of Customs duty, mainly owing to decreased demand 
for tobacco. Fortunately receipts under other heads of revenue were 
satisfactory and the actual revenue for the year amounted to £545,000, an 
increase of about £65,000 over the original estimate of £480,000. The 
actual revenue for 1945 was £510,000. 

The continuance of repatriation and the development of the social 
services is reflected in the very high expenditure for the year of approxi- 
pried £751,000. This figure includes some £258,000 expended on extra- 

ordinary works of which approximately £225,000 was on account of 
various housing projects. Recurrent expenditure, including special items, 
totalled approximately £493,000 including expenditure of £76,000 on 
resettlement. 


Assets stood at approximately £4,071,274 on the 31st December, 1946 
and Liabilities at approximately £3,626,598, giving a general revenue 
balance of £444,676 including an appreciation of £47,000 in the value of 
invested surplus funds during the course of the year. 


COMMERCE 


Imports of general manufactures during the year showed signs of steady 
improvement, especially in textiles, footwear, radio receiving sets, bicycles, 
holloware, glassware and household electrical appliances. Motor transport 
vehicles were imported fom the United Kingdom for the first time since 
1940. Imports of essential foodstuffs remained at the level of previous 


years. 
The number of merchant ships which entered the port during the year 
was 3,826, an increase on the year 1945 of 764 vessels. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 
Education. 

In 1946 a re-organisation of the new educational scheme took place. 
Schools were organised into Primary (Infant and Junior) and Secondary 
(Academic, Modern and Commercial). The University Scholarships 
founded by Government and by the Victoria Mackintosh Trust were ail 
eis up, and student teachers were sent to England to Teacher Training 
colleges. 

At the end of the year there were 5 secondary and 12 primary schools 
established with 2,352 pupils, representing an average school attendance 
of 89 per cent. 

The Department of Education has been called upon to conduct numer- 
ous examinations for various professional bodies, and London Matricula- 
tion. An increasing number of parents consulted the Director about 
post-school training in England. In school welfare teachers have shown a 
deep personal interest, and this has resulted in much help being given to 
children. Free milk (full cream, powdered) has been supplied by Govern- 
ment to all school children between the ages of five and eight years. One 
of the most successful schemes has been that enabling parents on two days 
a week to have interviews without previous appointment relating to the 
welfare and education of their children, 


Health. 


The general standard of health of the community was good. No diseases 
occurred in epidemic form. Overcrowding continued to be a source of 
anxiety, but partial amelioration was attained by the erection of temporary 
accommodation. 

The number of deaths registered among the resident British population 
was 178. In additien 11 deaths were registered among resident aliens. The 
death rate for the total civil population was 8-9 per 1,000. 

Four hundred and forty nine live births were registered. Fifteen 
children under one year of age died during the year, giving an infant 
mortality rate of 33 per thousand. 

All the civilian hospitals taken over by the military authorities during 
the war were handed back after reconditioning to the Colonial Govern- 
ment. 

The Child Welfare Service, recently taken over by the Colonial Govern- 
ment from the City Council received satisfactory attendances. A branch 
centre in the South district was opened in July. Home visiting was carried 
out by the Health Visitors. 

Two local medical practitioners were employed as District Medical 
Officers for the purpose of attending the poor in their homes. 

The Board of Health, a committee of doctors representing all medical 
interests in the colony, met regularly once a month. 


Housing. 


The active policy of providing temporary housing accommodation for 
returned evacuees was continued throughout the year. Seventy-four 
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concrete houses were completed, newly erected nissen huts provided one 
hundred and seventy-seven dwellings (an additional thirty are under 
construction) and some existing large houses have been converted into 
small flats. Many of the bombed properties have been repaired and made 
habitable. Progress has been made on the small permanent housing 
schemes; eighteen houses at Shorthorn Farm and six houses at Mount 
Road are in an advanced stage of construction. The building of houses by 
private enterprise has begun on a small scale. - 

The total number of persons accommodated in temporary houses, 
housing centres and converted buildings up to the end of 1946 was about 
2,500. 

Detailed plans and specifications for the large permanent housing 
scheme have been drawn up ; bills of quantities prepared, estimates made, 
tenders received and a contract entered into for the erection of four 
hundred and seventy-two flats. Work on the site was begun in December. 


Social Welfare. 


Many of the welfare services provided in the colony during the year and 
much of the total money expended on them came under the control of the 
Resettlement Board. The Board itself was reconstituted and standing 
committees were appointed to deal with repatriation, accommodation and 
welfare including the general supervision and management of transit 
centres. Nine of the centres provide lodging for persons awaiting other 
accommodation. Charges for board and lodging are made, except to those 
who are out of employment or incapacitated. 

A Social Welfare Committee under the chairmanship of the Social 
Welfare Officer was formed during the year. This Committee is composed 
of representatives of the various religious denominations and other welfare 
committees and members of the Medical and Education departments and 
of the Resettlement Board. The Committee is an advisory one set up to 
consider such welfare problems as may be brought before it by the 
Government or by any of its members and to act as a focal point for the 
exchange of information between welfare organisations so as to prevent 
overlapping by more than one organisation on any specific matter. Amongst 
the various questions considered by the committee have been nutrition 
problems, the welfare of prisoners in the Civil Prison, film censorship and 
the organisation of a public assistance. 

In January, 1946, the policy was introduced of giving weekly monetary 
grants to those in distressed circumstances. It was commenced on an 
ad hoc basis, each case being investigated and recommended by the Social 
Welfare Officer and the grant approved by the Financial Secretary. This 
temporary measure has been replaced by a simple public assistance scheme 
and is in operation pending final approval. The majority of persons 
assisted in this way were persons destitute through old age ; but widows 
with young children, and families in temporarily distressed circumstances 
through the illness of the breadwinner were also assisted. In addition to 
these grants, clothing, spectacles and other necessities were provided either 
free or at a reduced cost. 

Other beneficial schemes included measures for the relief of the 
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dependents of necessitous tuberculosis patients undergoing treatment, the 
provision of milk free of charge or at reduced prices for infants and 
debilitated children. 


Port Welfare. 


The welfare of Merchant Navy seamen continued to be the concern of 
the Sailors’ Home and the Merchant Navy Welfare Committee. Plans 
were under discussion during 1946 for improvements to the Sailors’ Home 
and for the closing of the Merchant Navy Welfare Institute, the special 
purpose for which it had been created having been fulfilled. 


JUSTICE 
Opening of the Courts. 

An outstanding event in the legal history of the Colony occurred on the 
1st October, 1946, when the legal year commenced. There was introduced 
into the Colony for the first time in its history the traditional annual 
British ceremony of the opening of the courts, in which the Judiciary and 
the Bar participated, with a Guard of Honour provided by the Gibraltar 
Police Force. 

There were no cases of serious crime reported during the year. The 
number of cases of non-serious crime showed a slight increase over 1945 
but was less than the number of cases in 1944. The year was notable for a 
number of civil cases arising out of emergency measures taken during the 
war in relation to evacuation and temporary dwelling houses. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Steps were taken by the City Council to improve the electricity supply 
by the conversion of two diesel-driven generating sets to pressure charging 
conditions, and the gas supply was auginented by the installation of a high 
pressure main to reinforce the supply to the northern end of the City. 
Charges for gas and coke were reduced. 


SHIPPING 


All regular shipping services have remained in abeyance during the year 

and both passenger and sea mail services have been infrequent and 
irregular. The number of cargo ships using the Port has however remained 

ata high level. The total arrivals of merchant vessels of all kinds amounted 
to 3,826, with a nett tonnage of 8,672,884, compared with 3,962 vessels in 
1945 with a nett tonnage of 10,969,937. The majority of these vessels came 
in for bunkers and, or, routing instructions. A Port Development boi 
mittee was set up during the year to advise on the steps nece 
improve the facilities of the Port. Many of the recommendations of the 
Committee have already been carried out while others are in process of 
implementation. 

A particularly violent gale occurred between the 2nd and 7th January 
with gusts of wind up to 80 m.p.h. Three ships at anchor in the Bay were 
driven ashore on the Spanish coast, but were subsequently refloated with 
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but little damage. The greatest loss was among lighters and small craft in 
the Port ; 33 of them broke adrift and were blown over to the Spanish side 
of the Bay, where many of them broke up and were completely lost. 
During bad weather the British steamer “‘Herisle” was accidentally sunk 
while at anchor. Five members of the crew of the “Herisle” lost their lives. 
During this gale a number of temporary houses became uninhabitable for 
a short period. 


POSTS 


The overland service to the United Kingdom, resumed in July, 1945 
after an interval of 5 years, was suspended on 1st March owing to the 
closing of the Franco-Spanish frontier. All surface mails, excepting those 
for Spain and Portugal, were diverted to the sea route. Air mails are 
conveyed to and from the United Kingdom by the British European 
Airways Corporation twice weekly in both directions. Until September 
air mail was also carried by the Royal Air Force. A direct air mail service 
to Madrid was inaugurated on 17th September. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


In 1946 cultural activities in Gibraltar centred around the Calpe 
Institute, directed by the British Council, and the Gibraltar Literary and 
Debating Society, an independent body managed by a Committee of which 
the Command Education Officer was Secretary. The British Council has 
been especially prominent in the encouragement of dramatic and musical 
talent. Three dramatic performances and two symphony concerts were 
given during the year 

Other activities included talks and lectures on art and culture, and the 
inauguration of a successful art group under the direction of a local artist, 
a photographic group, which held an exhibition of the work of its members, 
and a chess group. 

The Gibraltar Museum, which had been closed since 1939, was re- 
conditioned and re-opened to the public in November, 1946. 


PART II 
Chapter I: Population 


Population statistics record a peak period of over 20,000 civilian 
inhabitants at the beginning of the century, followed by a decline beginning 
in 1908. From that date the average aggregate population remained 
between 17,000 and 18,000 until the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 
1936, when Gibraltarians normally resident in Spain entered the Colony 
together with a number of political refugees. That influx, together with 
the return of a large proportion of evacuees and the natural increase of 
births over deaths, has resulted in a record figure of 21,233 being reached 
at the end of 1946. On the completion of the Government repatriation 
scheme the civilian population will be about 23,500 and it is estimated that, 
with the accretion of new population, the total figure for residents may 
teach 25,000 in 1960 unless meanwhile reduced by emigration. 


RESIDENTIAL POPULATION (CIVILIANS) 


Under the Aliens and Strangers Order only persons with right of 
residence, consisting of persons born in Gibraltar before the 29th June, 
1900, or born in Gibraltar after that date if the father was also born in 
Gibraltar, and of the wives and minor children of such persons, are allowed 
to reside without permit in Gibraltar. All other persons except those in the 
service of the Crown and their families require a permit to enter for the 
purpose of working or visiting. The total number of civilian residents at 
31st December, 1946 (21,233), was an increase of 2,001 over the total at 
31st December, 1945. This increase was due to the return during the year 
of Gibraltarians repatriated from Northern Ireland and other places. There 
was also an increase in the number of aliens, due secret to the engagement 
of alien domestic servants by the returning Gibraltarians. 

The total British population is made up approximately of 16,888 Gibral- 
tarians, with right of residence, and 2,381 “statutory aliens”, being mostly 
persons normally domiciled in the United Kingdom employed in the service 
of the Crown and in trade, and the wives and families of such persons. 

The alien population of 1,964 consisted of 1,844 Spanish subjects, 98 
Portuguese subjects and 22 other persons of other nationalities. Of the 
Spanish subjects approximately 900 are employed in domestic service, and 
338 are political refugees. 


RESIDENTIAL POPULATION (SERVICES) 


Population figures for the Garrison were as follows : Royal Navy 389, 
Army 3,870, Royal Air Force 742. Total 5,001. Service families are 
included in the civilian population. The grand total of the Gibraltar 
population at 31st December, 1946, was therefore 26,234. 


DAILY WORKERS AND VISITORS 


Daily workers and visitors for the most part live in Spain and enter 
Gibraltar daily. They are employed in His Majesty’s Dockyard, by the 
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War Department and in various other services. During the year an 
average of 7,500 persons entered daily to work. This was a decrease on the 
average figure for 1945 of approximately 8,000. In the total of 7,500 there 
were 320 British subjects living in the vicinity in Spain; the remainder 
were Spaniards. 

During the year 1946 the Police registered 3,333 persons under the 
Registration of Civilians Ordinance, bringing the total number of persons 
registered to 31,880 since 1943, when the Ordinance was introduced. A 
total of 868 cards were issued to visitors entering Gibraltar for short 
periods on temporary business, or to stay with friends. 

Detailed statistics of civilian population are shown in Appendix I. 

Appendix II illustrates population changes from1g930 to the end of 1946. 


Chapter II: Occupations, Wages, Labour 
Organisations 


The principal occupations of wage earners in Gibraltar are provided by 
employment by one or other of the Service Departinents, the Colonial 
Government and the City Council. The numbers of wage earners em- 
ployed in private comunercial or industrial occupations are relatively small. 

The principal employer during 1946 has continued to be His Majesty’s 
Dockyard, where the bulk of the civilians employed are engaged in ship 
repairing, or in ancillary occupations. 

Next in order of importance are the services of the War Department, 

, such as the Royal Engineers, Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, 
and Royal Army Service Corps, followed by the City Council and the 
Colonial Government. The majority of the weekly wage industrial class 
employees of the Colonial Government and the City Council were engaged 
in building operations connected with the temporary rehousing scheme. 
Relatively few civilians were employed during the year by the Royal Air 
Force. 

Commercial enterprise provides employment for a substantial number 
of salaried clerical workers in shipping offices and trading agencies. The 
chief remaining occupations in private commerce and industry are those 
associated with hotels, catering services, shops and stevedoring. 

In November, 1945, a co-ordinated minimum basic weekly wage for 
adult unskilled workers in industrial grades employed by the Service 
Departments and the Colonial Government was established at 37/6, to 
which was added a cost of living allowance equal to 80 per cent. (30/-) 
per week payable to Gibraltarians, and 14/- per week in the case of aliens. 
Similar grades employed by the City Council were paid a minimum basic 
wage of 40/- per week with 30/- cost of living allowance added in the 
case of Gibraltarians, and 16/- in the case of aliens. These minimum 
standards have remained in force during the year under review. A claim 
for increases in basic wages and cost of living allowances, submitted by the 
workers’ organisations, was under consideration by the Standing Wages 
Committee at the close of the year. 

Skilled workmen employed by the Service Departments, the Colonial 
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Government and the City Council received from 75/- to 90/- per week, 
and charge hands from 90/- to 105/- per week inclusive of cost of living 
allowance at the rates specified above. 

Following the determination of the basic wage and cost of living allow- 
ance payable to unskilled adult workers, a claim which had been submitted 
in 1945 for the revision of wage rates payable to apprenticed and un- 
apprenticed juveniles was considered by the Standing Wages Committee, 
which submitted unanimously agreed recommendations for revision in the 
existing scales through respective Heads of Service Departments and the 
Colonial Government for approval by the Ministries concerned. After 
having been approved new scales for apprenticed and unapprenticed 
juveniles were introduced with effect from 7th October, 1946. 

The scales were : unapprenticed juveniles at age 14, 21/- gross weekly, 
rising to 49/- weekly at age 19 ; apprentices 16 years of age at entry, 
24/6 gross, rising to 54/6 during the last year of apprenticeship at 20 
years of age. These scales remain in force and have been uniformly applied 
by the three Service Departments and by the Colonial Government. 

Casual workers employed in commercial stevedoring and coaling, if 
engaged by the day on a time basis, received 15/- per day of 8 hours. If 
engaged on a piece work basis they received 1/9 per ton of merchandise 
moved. 

Male domestic workers employed in hotel and catering services were 
paid between 32/6 and 100/- per week, depending on occupation. The 
lower rates were applicable to waiters who also received meals, and the 
higher rates to chefs, head waiters, and other senior staff. Women were 
paid between 20/- and 60/- and juveniles from 17/6 to 30/- per week, 
with meals in each case. 

Domestic servants employed in the Colony are mostly aliens living in 
adjacent Spanish territory, who enter and leave the Colony daily. Their 
conditions of service were reviewed by the Standing Wages Committee 
during the course of the year in order to determine fair and equitable rates 
of pay for this class of labour. The rates so determined have been applied 
fairly uniformly to institutional and domestic labour since rst November, 
1946, and no differentiation is made in the rates payable as between aliens 
and British subjects. Cooks were paid from £4 to £6 per month, and 
housemaids between 10/- and 20/- per week, being eligible for the full 
rate of 20/- per week at the age of 18. Charwomen were employed on a 
daily basis in private houses at a rate of 5/- per day plus meals ; whilst 
those employed in office cleaning were paid on a piece work basis at the 
rate of 1d per 70 square feet of floor area cleaned. This piece work rate 
enables charwomen working 4 hours per day to earn £1 per week. 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED 


A high level of statistical accuracy for the current year has not been 
realised owing to the abrogation of the Defence Regulations providing for 
the control of man-power in March. It is hoped to remedy this deficiency 
in the ensuing year by the establishment of a statistical section in the 
Employment Exchange, operating on a peace time basis. 

The total wage earning labour force in January, 1946, was approximately 
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14,500 and this level was substantially maintained throughout the year. A 
diminution in the numbers employed in His Majesty’s Dockyard was offset 
by an increase in the numbers employed in building occupations, arising 
from the development of the temporary housing programme. Approxi- 
mately the composition of this labour force was 500 United Kingdom 
expatriates, 5,000 Gibraltarian men, 700 Gibraltarian women, 6,000 
Spanish men and 2,300 Spanish women. The majority of the Gibraltarian 
women are employed in clerical and commercial occupations, and the 
majority of the Spanish women are employed in domestic and allied 
services, 


HOURS 


The standard working week in His Majesty’s Dockyard was 47 hours ; 
in the War Department, Colonial Government and City Council it was 
48 hours. Persons employed in private industry normally worked a 48 hour 
week. Persons employed in hotels and catering services worked from 50 to 
56 hours, and those in domestic service from 54 to 60 hours. 

Overtime was discontinued in March in all Service Departments and the 
Colonial Government, but industrial class workers employed by the City 
Council were employed up to 11 hours per week overtime during a large 
part of the year. The workers so employed were chiefly engaged on the 
urgent temporary housing programme, part of which is being executed by 
the City Council on behalf of the Colonial Government. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 


Regular computations of the cost of living index based on the distribu- 
tion of expenditure under five main headings, i.e. : 


(i) Food 
(ii) Fuel and lighting 
thing 


Gii) Clo 
(iv) Household sundries 
(v) Rent 


have been compiled each month from current ruling prices of items under 
the first four headings. The average cost of living figure so computed for 
each quarter has been published. The index is comparable with 100 in 
July, 1939. In May a food budget enquiry was carried out, to ascertain 
whether the diet actually being consumed by the average standard family 
on which the index is based, corresponded with the theoretical budget used 
in computing the index under this heading. The results of this enquiry 
show that the theoretical budget corresponded very closely with the actual 
diet. The index is based on the effect of the rise in the cost of living upon 
and adult unskilled worker supporting a wife and three dependent children 
under 15 years of age, and earning approximately 70/- per week. The 
index figures so computed were : 


First Quarter (January-March)... 174 
Second Quarter (April-June) ees 172 
Third Quarter (July-September) ... 169 


Fourth Quarter (October-December) 173 
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The index fell during the summer months owing to increased availability 
of green foodstuffs, combined with a diminution in the demand for 
clothing. Although ‘falling tendencies have been observed in the prices of 
some foodstuffs, these have been offset by rising prices for certain categories 
of imported clothing, which tends to be of an average quality superior to 
that normally purchased by a working class family. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT STAFF 


There was no labour department constituted as such in 1946. An 
officer, on secondment from the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
was appointed Commissioner of Labour, and assumed duty in March. 
The Manpower Office, established under Defence Regulations provided 
for the control of manpower, which regulations were abrogated in March, 
was maintained in operation, and was in process of being re-organised as a 
peace time Employment Exchange. Staff consisted of :— 


Manager (previously Controller of Manpower) 
1 Chief Clerk 
8 Temporary Clerks 

I Messenger 


There was no inspectorate, although during the year the Commissioner of 
Labour paid visits to the more important industrial undertakings, including 
His Majesty’s Dockyard, and advised where required on matters relating 
to the safety, health and welfare of civilian workers. 


TRADE UNIONS 


In the absence of trade union legislation there were no registered trade 
unions. The number and estimated membership of unregistered trade 
unions, or workers’ organisations known to exist in the Colony was as 
follows :-— 


Name of Organisation Membership 
Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights tee 1000 - 5000 
Transport & General Workers’ Union, Gibraltar Branch 250 - 1000 
Gibraltar Civil Service Association aoe 250 - 1000 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, Gibraltar Branch fea 50 - 250 

d Ex-Apprentices Association... ase 50 - 250 
Association of Scientific Workers, Gibraltar Branch eee Under 50 


In the absence of accurate particulars of membership the above esti- 
mates of numbers can only be given within wide limits. 


TRADE DISPUTES 


It is satisfactory to be able to record that there were no unsettled trade 
disputes during 1946, and no man hours were lost by strikes. Relations 
between employers and representatives of workers’ organisations were 
generally amicable, and claims relating to conditions of employment of 
individual workers or small groups of workers were settled by direct 
negotiation or, where necessary, by conciliation after reference to the 
Commissioner of Labour. Claims relating to large groups of workers 
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employed by Service Departments or the Colonial Government were 
referred to the Standing Wages Committee presided over by the Com- 
missioner of Labour. 

It is hoped that the representative character of this essential co-ordinat- 
ing body will be extended during 1947 to include not only, as at present, 
representatives of Service Departments and the Colonial Government, but 
also those of the City Council and Chamber of Commerce ;_ which last 
body has not hitherto been represented on the Committee. In addition, 
when the trade union legislation mentioned below has been enacted, a 
jointly representative Labour Advisory Committee will be established. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The following labour legislation was in force during the current year : 
(i) Employers’ Liability Ordinance, 1924. 
(ii) Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Ordinance, 


1932. 

(ii) Minimum Wage Ordinance, 1933. 
A Trade Union and Trade Disputes Bill based on a model Trade Union 
Ordinance has been delayed in enactment owing to difficulty in determin- 
ing conditions under which aliens could become members of Unions 
registered in Gibraltar under the terms of the Ordinance. After protracted 
consultation with local employers and workers’ interests, conditions were 
formulated. It is expected that this Ordinance will be enacted early in 1947. 

A Workmen’s Compensation Bill is in preparation. 


Owing to the abrogation in March, 1946, of the Defence Regulations 


relating to the control of manpower the manpower office is being re- 
organised to enable it to operate as a permanent Employment Exchange. 
Necessary legislation has been prepared and is expected to be enacted 
early in 1947. 

Pending the introduction of a Bill providing for the notification of 
accidents, arrangements were in hand at the end of the year to introduce a 
pe of voluntary reporting of accidents by official and private em- 

loyers. 

: There is no legislative provision at present for safety, health and welfare 
in factories. Preliminary enquiries have been made with a view to drafting 
such an Ordinance, an important feature of which in Gibraltar will be 
provisions relating to safety in loading processes at docks and wharves. 
For this purpose inspection of cranes and lifting gear at the docks has been 
made. It is intended that the sections in the Bill dealing with these 
processes shall be based on the United Kingdom Docks Regulations 1934. 

A statistical section willbe established during 1947 to gather information 
for actuarial purposes, which is necessary before legislative provision can 
be made for sickness, old age and unemployment. In the meantime the 
Social Welfare Officer is authorised to grant financial relief as necessary. 


EMPLOYMENT 


It was not until August, 1946, that arrangements could be made to 
furnish accurate statistics of unemployment. The number of persons 
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registered as unemployed in any one week averaged 42. The ratio of 
unemployed to employed was slightly less than 1 per cent. At the close of 
the year the demand for labour was increased owing to expansion of 
activity, principally in building and ancillary trades. The Service Depart- 
ments have now completed the change over from war to peace civilian 
establishments without appreciable dislocation of the labour market. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The first number of a Labour and Social Welfare Bulletin was issued in 
November. Fifteen hundred copies were printed and distributed as a 
complimentary issue, of which some 500 copies were sent to Government 

ents and various public bodies ; the remainder were distributed 
gratis through local booksellers, who will sell later issues. The Bulletin 
met with a good reception locally. 


Chapter III: Public Finance and Taxation 


There was a contraction in certain revenues during the latter part of 
1946 when a marked decline took place in receipts under the Customs 
Head, mainly on account of a decrease in the demand for tobacco. Thus 
notwithstanding an increase in the rates of duty on spirits and tobacco 
introduced in February and estimated to produce an additional £57,000 in ~ 
1946, bringing the revised estimate of receipts under the Customs Head 
to £362,000 for the year, the actual receipts under this head amounted to 
only £290,000—a shortfall of £72,000 on the revised estimate. Fortunately 
other heads remained buoyant and with the assistance of certain receipts 
of a fortuitous nature the actual revenue for the year amounted to approxi- 
mately £545,000—an increase of some £65,000 over the original estimate 
of £480,000, and of some £8,000 on the revised estimate of £537,000. The 
actual revenue for 1945 was £510,000. 

The continuance of repatriation and the development of the social 
services is reflected in the very high expenditure for the year of approxi- 
mately £751,000. This figure includes some £258,000 expended on 
extraordinary works, of whicn approximately £225,000 was on account of 
various- housing projects. Recurrent expenditure, including special items, 
totalled approximately £493,000 including expenditure of £76,000 on 
resettlement. Figures of revenue and expenditure under the main heads 
id given in the following tables together with the corresponding figures 

for 1945. 


REVENUE 1945 1946 

1. Customs... ae tee ate wee 310,698 290,343 
2. Port, Harbour and Wharf Dues ... ix 145743 12,413 
3. Licences excise and internal revenue not 

otherwise classified... ... as ae 37,681 46,992 
4. Fees of court or office, payments for 

specific services and reimbursements in aid 48,497 45,491 
5. Post Office and telegraph... ... ey 35,873 36,773. 
6. Rents of Government property ... 4 15,542 26,332 
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1945 1946 
£ £ 
7. Interest % 19,047 23,583 
8. Miscellaneous receipts ies 28,612 61,128 
9. Repayment of loans by local bodies ies 316 678 
510,009 5432733 
to. Surplus note security fund dee sae ; 1,327 
£510,009 £545,060 
EXPENDITURE 
1945 1946 
£ £ 

1. Social Services (including Resettlement, 

Town Planning, takes suas and Perma- 
nent housing) —. see 233,575 399,707 
2. Public Works a se a sas 57,488 124,968 
3. Administration ies BS sa 39,955 51,426 
4. Justice oe 39514 57,994 
5. Public Services (Revenue earning) 38,023 44,308 
6. Miscellaneous Services... 24,710 38,771 
7. Pensions 18,008 18,425 
8. War Services no as oes fed 17,918 15,036 
g. Land purchases... eee 6 Bs - 1,000 
£499,191 £751:635 


The figures for 1946 given above may be subject to slig! to slight adjustinent 
when the books for the year are finally closed. 

Assets stood at approximately £4,071,274 on the 31st December, 1946 
and liabilities at approximately £3,626,598, giving a general revenue 
balance of £444,676 inclusive of appreciation of £47,000 in the value of 
invested surplus funds during the course of the year. A summary of the 
balance sheet at 31st December, 1946 is given below :— 


LIABILITIES f ASSETS 
£ 
Drafts and remittances 19,975 Cash ... He oes 17,359 
Advances by Investments : 

Crown Agents 54,000 Surplus funds 733,842 
Deposits... 154,900 Special funds + 3,264,112 
Special funds 3,397:723 Advances... - 21,912 
Gen. Rev. Balance .... 444,676 Suspense account ... 34,049 

£4,0715274 £4,071,274 


There is no public debt as such, although the Colony has a liability to 
repay to the general public the sum of £320,013 subscribed as an interest- 
free loan to His Majesty’s Government, who are liable to repay this sum 
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to the Colony on demand. The general revenue balance excludes the sum 
of £850,000 made available to His Majesty’s Government as an interest- 
free loan during the war, and returnable in 1947 in order to assist in the 
financing of the Government’s permanent housing scheme. 

Taxation is generally indirect. Income Tax has not yet been introduced 
and there are no excise duties. Fhe main heads of taxation and the yield 
from each in 1946 were as follows :— 


Customs ... £290,000 
Estate Duties 21,973 
Stamp Duties 6,963 
Licences... 6,899 
Trade Taxes... 95134 


Owing to the free port tradition the import duties in force in the Colony 
cover a limited range of commodities, being confined to alcoholic beverages 

perfumed spirits, motor spirits and tobacco, There are preferential rates 
for dutiable imports of cs origin and reduced rates for alcoholic 
beverages imported in b Whisky and brandy imported in bulk are 
liable to duty of 30/- per ote at the full rate and 28/- and 21/- per 
gallon respectively at the preferential rate. Gin and rum are taxed at the 
rate of 42/- per gallon at the full rate and 33/- and 30/6 per gallon 
respectively at the preferential rate. 

The duty on malt liquors is at the rate of 1/- per gallon at the full rate 
and -/9d per gallon at the preferential rate. Motor spirit carries a duty of 
-/6d per gallon. 

Cigarettes carry a duty of 1/6 per Ib. at the full rate and 1/- per Ib. at 
the preferential rate, with an additional duty of 1/8 per 100 cigarettes. 
Other manufactured tobacco is taxed at the rate of 6/- per Ib. full rate and 
5/4 per lb. preferential rate ; the duty on unmanufactured tobacco is at 
the rate of -/8d per Ib. full rate and -/7d per lb. preferential rate. 

Stamp duties are charged under the Stamp Duties Ordinance upon the 
several instruments specified in the schedule thereto. The provisions of 
the Ordinance follow closely the Stamp Act, 1891 and the First Schedule 
thereto. The rates of duty imposed under the Ordinance are in most cases 
the same as those in force in the United Kingdom. The bulk of the revenue 
from stamp duties in Gibraltar is obtained from property transactions. 

Estate duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 4 per cent. of the 
value of the estate on estates valued at between {100 and £1,500 to 4 per 
cent. on estates exceeding £25,000 in value. Estates whose value is less 
than £100 are exempt from the duty. 


Chapter IV : Currency and Banking 


The legal tender of the Colony is comprised of Gibraltar Government 
Currency Notes of £5, £1 and 10/- denominations and United Kingdom 
silver and copper coinage. The year 1946 saw a contraction in the note 
circulation from £1,023,000 on the Ist January to £952,514 on the 31st 
December, 1946, due in the main to reduced military activity. The list of 
Banks operating in the Colony is as follows :— 
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Barclay’s Bank (D. C. & O.) Ltd. ¢ 
The Credit Foncier d’Algerie et de Tunisie 
Galliano’s Bank 
The Government Savings Bank meets the needs of the small depositor. 
Total deposits at the end of 1946 amounted to £942,585. 
The operation of exchange control continues to demand the close 
attention of the Treasury staff. 


: Chapter V: Commerce 


Apart from stores for the Service Departments imports into the Colony 
are mainly confined to the usual ranges of consumer goods required by a 
European community, there being very little industrial activity as such 
apart from the work performed in His Majesty’s Dockyard. Trooping, 
which took many vessels through the Straits in 1946, contributed sub- 
stantially to the prosperity of the town and the shops in Main Street 
continued to be well supplied with the classes of goods which appeal to the 
returning Servicemen with a few hours to spend ashore. 

Imports of general manufactures during the year showed signs of steady 
improvement, especially in textiles, footwear, radio receiving sets, bicycles, 
holloware, glassware, and household electrical appliances. Motor transport 
vehicles were imported from the United Kingdom for the first time since 
1940. There was a falling off in imports of alcoholic beverages 

Imports of essential foodstuffs remained at the level of previous years. 
For the first time since 1940, Dutch and North African dairy produce and 
potatoes were imported in limited quantities. 

Arrangements with Spain for the supply of fresh fruit, vegetables and 
poultry, so essential to the health of the Colony continued to operate 
satisfactorily, but difficulties were at one period encountered over the 
supply of fresh fish from Algeciras. Steps are being taken by the Govern- 
ment to foster the local fishing industry, as experience has shown that 
under present conditions supplies of this essential commodity from Spanish 
sources at a reasonable price are likely to remain uncertain. 

The effect of a relaxation in currency control on trade with France, 
Italy, Holland, Czecho-Slovakia and Greece has contributed to imports of 
fate, textiles and foodstuffs from these countries on a steadily increas- 
ing scale. 

The number of merchant ships which entered the port during the year 
was 3,826, an increase on the year 1945 of 764 vessels. The sales of bunker 
coal exceeded by 55,600 tons the previous year’s sales. Sales of bunker 
coal were, however, still 37 per cent. below pre-war level. 

The export trade in Gibraltar is essentially one of re-export of imported 
goods and continues to be hampered by shortage of supplies and currency 
restrictions governing methods of payment. The re-export trade in wines 
imported from Spain is steadily expanding, and a decision made late in the 
year to allow the importation of South American leaf tobacco for manu- 
facture in Gibraltar and re-export to be resumed should produce beneficial 
results in 1947. 

The reclamation of approximately 4 acres of the Bay between Stone 
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Jetty and Bayside is nearing completion. This land will eventually be 
devoted to industrial purposes by making it available for the re-establish- 
ment of several minor industries displaced during the war when con- 
structing the Royal Air Force aerodrome at North Front. 


Chapter VI: Production 


There is no land suitable for agriculture and animal husbandry, and no 
forests, fisheries or other natural resources. Industrial production, apart 
from activities to satisfy purely domestic needs described in the introduc- 
tion to this report, are nil. 


Chapter VII: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


In 1946 a re-organisation of the new educational scheme took place. 
Schools were organised into Primary (Infant and Junior) and Secondary 
(Academic, Modern and Commercial). The University Scholarships 
founded by Government and by the Victoria Mackintosh Trust were all 
taken up, and student teachers were sent to England to Teacher Training 
Colleges. Additional schools were brought into being, but space was still 
restricted. At the end of the year the following schools were established:— 


Secondary Schools Number of Pupils 
Gibraltar Grammar (Academic) ees 143 
Loreto Convent (Academic) ... a 139 
Sacred Heart Modern (Boys) ... ase 378 
Line Wall Modern (Girls) Se ee 240 
*Gibraltar Commercial... se ay 31 
Primary Schools (Funiors) 
Castle Road (Boys) aoe ee Nts 172 
Rosia (Boys) ee aes aes a 81 
St. Joseph’s (Girls) wes ve ses 115 
St. Michael’s (Girls)... ae a 227 
St. George’s (Mixed)... am See 69 
Primary Schools (Infants) 
St. Mary’s... es Bis nee wes 384 
St. Bernard’s... ee ee ae 106 
St. Joseph’s ote ie mee 106 
St. George’s Cs se ses as 62 
Hebrew... aad és ee 5 36 
Catalan Bay es ae ae a 33 


Windmill Hill... 00. eae 30 
*This school is about to be developed. 
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The total number of children between the ages of five and sixteen in 
Government Schools is therefore :— 





Secondary Mee 931 
Primary ace 15421 
25352 





The average school attendance during 1946 was 89 per cent. 

Girls secondary education was firmly established by the re-opening of 
Loreto Convent, Europa, as a Government Secondary School, staffed by 
Loreto Nuns. During 1946, the following schools were opened :— 


Caria Convent and Gibraltar Commercial School. 


t. Bernard’s Infants, St. Mary’s Infants, St. George’s 
(Interdenominational) Junior and Infants and the Hebrew School, 
Junior and Infants. 

A new school was built on the temporary housing estate and awaited 
furniture from England, and final plans were made for a new Technical 
School (Dockyard School) to be conducted jointly by Admiralty and 
SuNte dees to provide Dockyard as well as non-Dockyard technical 
training. When this school is in being there will be a much needed 
Secondary Technical School. 

The Army continues to open its evening classes for adult civilians, and 
the close co-operation between the British Council (Calpe Institute) and 
the Department of Education has been most fruitful. 

The Department has been called upon to conduct numerous examina- 
tions for various professional bodies, and London Matriculation, An 
. increasing emieaatig parents consulted the Department about post-school 


In school welfare teachers have shown a deep personal interest, and this 
has resulted in much help being given to children. Free milk (full cream, 
powdered) has been supplied by the Government to all school children 
between the ages of five and eight years. One of the most successful 
schemes has been that enabling parents on two days a week to have 
interviews without previous appointment relating to the welfare and 
education of their children. 

There are still difficulties to be overcome. More provision, dependant 
upon increased accommodation, will have to be made for handicraft 
instruction and there is a need for consolidation. For some time to come 
there will be problems arising from population movements consequent 
upon the building of new Permanent Houses ; already temporary housing 
schemes produce many transfers of school children from one part of the 
city to the other. Again, the total number of children in school is not the 
only criterion of educational progress. Each child presents much more 
than the individual problem found in the United Kingdom. Children have 
been to London, Northern Ireland, Tangier, Jamaica and Madeira, and 
they have returned with vastly differing educational experience. 

The language question is important. Many young men marry Spanish 
girls, with the result that Spanish is the language of most houses. On the 
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other hand, parents are insistent that they want their children taught 
English so that they can speak, write and read it with facility. 

In the schools, English is the medium of instruction, and the Infant 
School results are most promising. Spanish is taught orally in the Junior 
Schools and as a second language in all types of Secondary Schools. Experi- 
ments in choral English speech have been made in the Secondary School 
with great success among a population which has a marked rhythmic sense. 

A new Education Code is in draft. This is a matter which cannot be 
hurried as there are several religious problems involved. 

The private schools are Brympton (Church of England) with approxi- 
mately 60 children, and Loreto Private School (ages 5-11) with about the 
same number. In addition some children awaiting entrance to Govern- 
ment schools have been receiving private tuition. 


HEALTH 


The general standard of health of the community was good. No 
diseases occurred in epidemic form. Overcrowding continued to be a 
source of anxiety, but partial amelioration was attained by the erection of 
temporary accommodation. 

The number of deaths registered among the resident British population 
was 178. In addition 11 deaths were registered among resident aliens. The 
death rate for the total civil population was 8-9 per 1000. 

Four hundred and forty nine live births were registered. Fifteen children 
under one year of age died during the year, giving an infant mortality rate 
of 33 per 1000. 

All the civilian hospitals taken over by the Military authorities during 
the war were handed back after reconditioning to the Colonial Government. 

The Colonial Hospital, containing a total of 155 beds, is the only general 
hospital serving the community. It includes Maternity and Isolation 
blocks. There are departments for general out-patients,physiotherapy and 
radiography. iS 

The King George V Hospital for diseases of the chest was opened for 
the reception of patients on 15th January, 1946. Most of the patients 
suffered from pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Only a portion of the Mental Hospital was renovated. The accommoda- 
tion was limited to 12 beds. 

The Infectious Diseases Hospital for the treatment of the major 
infectious diseases was empty during most of the year. 

The Child Welfare service, recently taken over by the Colonial Govern- 
ment from the City Council, received satisfactory attendances. A branch 
centre in the South district was opened in July. Home visiting was carried 
out by the Health Visitors. The School Medical service, consisting of a 
medical officer and a staff of Health Visitors operated with continued 
success. School children were provided with dental attention by two of the 
local dental surgeons. 

Two local medical practitioners were employed as District Medical 
Officers for the purpose of attending the poor in their homes. 

The Board of Health, a committee of doctors representing all medical 
interests in the Colony, met regularly once a month. 
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The most prevalent of the notifiable diseases was pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, a total of 30 cases being notified in 1946, giving an incidence of 
1-5 per 1,000; the death rate from this disease was 0-36 per thousand of 
the population. The incidence by occupation is shown in Appendix III. 
The quarterly figures of infectious diseases notified in 1946 are shown in 
Appendix IV. There was a small outbreak of chicken pox in the summer, 
and a number of cases of enteric fever and of diphtheria occurred in the 
autumn, but the incidence of the two last mentioned diseases remained 
low, being 0-62 and 0-51 per 1,000 respectively. : 

Mosquitoes have been kept under control by observing the principles 
of the campaign which was begun in 1926. The species found in Gibraltar 
are the aedes argenteus, culex pipiens and theobaldia longeareolatus. 

The rat population of the Colony has been greatly reduced by a cam- 
paign which began in the autumn of 1945 and came to a close in August, 
1946. The technique laid down by the Department of Infestation Control, 
Ministry of Food, was followed with great effect in a combined operation 
by civilian, Naval, Military, and Royal Air Force personnel. Small anti-rat 
squads run by each of the interested groups are being maintained for the 
purpose of following up the campaign. 

No drainage works of significance were undertaken during the year, 
apart from those connected with new housing. A change in the scheme of 
refuse disposal occurred, however, when the existing destructor was 
dismantled in order that a new one might be built. 


HOUSING 


The total land area of Gibraltar—including recent reclamation—is 1,360 
acres (2-12 square miles). About one-third of this area consists of pre- 
cipitous rock, steep banks of blown sand and places of difficult access, all 
of which are unsuitable for building purposes. 

There are two main civilian districts, the town and the southern area. 
The town area, comprising about one hundred acres, is a dense develop- 
ment retaining the old Spanish medizeval plan of narrow streets and stepped 
ramps and for the most part consists of tenements intermixed with 
business premises, military barracks and public buildings. The southern 
area, beyond the Alameda Gardens, is an irregular and haphazard develop- 
ment, but enjoys more healthy and spacious conditions than the old city. 

Minor civilian areas are at the North Front, where most of the temporary 
housing is located on land which will eventually be used for recreational 
purposes. Catalan Bay, a picturesque village on the east side of the Rock, 
has a small civilian population. 

During the past twenty years three housing surveys have been made and 
housing research work continues. Approximately two-thirds of the popu- 
lation are housed in tenements of one, two or three rooms, and it is estimat- 
ed that there are about 1,500 sub-standard houses. The usual tenement 
block is three storeys in height and planned round an internal courtyard 
or patio. Many of the flats are not self-contained and have inadequate 
sanitary accominodation. In spite of unsatisfactory conditions houses are 
clean and well cared for. 

The active policy of providing temporary housing accommodation for 
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returned evacuees was continued throughout the year. Seventy-four 
concrete houses were completed, newly erected Nissen huts provided one 
hundred and seventy-seven dwellings (an additional thirty are under 
construction) and some existing large houses have been converted into 
small flats. Damage to houses by enemy action was not extensive and many 
of the bombed properties have been repaired and made habitable. Progress 
has been made on the small permanent housing schemes ; eighteen houses 
at Shorthorn Farm and six houses at Mount Road are in an advanced stage 
of construction. The building of houses by private enterprise has begun 
on a small scale. 

The total number of persons accommodated in temporary houses, hous- 
ing centres and converted buildings up to the end of 1946 is about 2,500. 

Detailed plans and specifications for the large permanent housing 
scheme have been drawn up, bills of quantities prepared, estimates made, 
tenders received and a contract entered into for the erection of four 
hundred and seventy-two flats. Work on the site was begun in December. 

The selected sites for the new flats are beautifully situated—removed 
from the congested old town—and have a fine outlook over Gibraltar Bay. 
Each building block has been designed to preserve as much of the amenities 
in the adjoining Alameda Gardens as possible. Advantage has been taken 
of the steep gradients to step the sections of each block so that they rise 
storey above storey much as do the old buildings of the city itself. The 
main existing roadways are retained and access is in most cases from the 
higher levels, the entrances being half way up the building and so giving a 
minimum of stairs to climb. By placing the lower blocks at right angles to 
the gradient the dwellings are given a better outlook and offer less obstruc- 
tion to the views from the gardens. 

The buildings are planned on an average of five floors, except the block 
at Sandpits which stands on an isolated knob of ground. Here, as entrances 
are on the lowest level, lifts are provided and the height of the building has 
been increased to eight floors. 

Living conditions in the Colony have been closely studied and the 
accommodation planned with special consideration for climate. 
loggias or balconies are provided for each family, covered playgrounds for 
the children and roof gardens for adults. All flats will be approached by 
open balconies and will have through ventilation. Within alternate blocks 
nursery schools have been planned and other school buildings provided on 
adjacent sites. A small shopping centre is incorporated in the scheme. The 
general layout of the gardens indicates a comprehensive garden develop- 
ment which will be added to the Alameda open space. 

A comprehensive town planning scheme, of which housing forms an 
integral part, is in the course of preparation. Housing surveys are being 
fully analysed, reconstruction areas defined and new building sites 
selected. A complete land utilization survey has been made and full 
details of existing accommodation, the number and area of all habitable 
rooms, overcrowding, and the condition, ventilation and sanitation of 
houses have been recorded for use as a basis for future planning. The long 
term housing programme will include the provision of schools, health 
services, recreational and social facilities and other amenities essential to 
the well-being of the civilian inhabitants of the Colony. 
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Many of the welfare services provided in the Colony during the year and 
much of the total money expended on them came under the control of the 
Resettlement Board. The Board itself was reformed and standing com- 
mittees were appointed. 

Nine centres provide lodging for persons awaiting other accommodation 
and meals for those unable to make their own arrangements. Charges for 
board and lodging are made except to those who are out of employment or 
incapacitated. 

As it was becoming increasingly difficult to provide adequate care for 
some of the old people resident in the Centres a building, which before the 
evacuation was used as an asylum for the aged and poor of the Hebrew 
Community, was reconditioned in December, 1945, and twenty-five old 
ladies were placed there under the care of nurses and a dispenser-caretaker. 

When, at the end of 1946, it was decided to repatriate all elderly people 
over the age of 65 years who still remained in Northern Ireland arrange- 
ments were set on foot to accommodate them in a single hostel, and the 
former convent of the Little Sisters of the Poor was chosen for the 

A Social Welfare Committee under the chairmanship of the Social 
Welfare Officer was formed during the year. This Committee is composed 
of representatives of the various religious denominations and other welfare 
committees and members of the Medical and Education departments and 
of the Resettlement Board. The Committee is an advisory one set up to 
consider such welfare problems as may be brought before it by the Govern- 
ment or by any of its members, and to act as a focal point for the exchange 
of information between welfare organisations so as to prevent overlapping 
by more than one organisation on any specific matter. Amongst the 
various questions considered by the committee have been nutrition 
problems, the welfare of prisoners in the Civil Prison, film censorship and 
the organisation of a public assistance. 

In January, 1946, the policy was introduced of giving weekly monetary 
grants to those in distressed circumstances. It was commenced on an 
ad hoc basis, each case being investigated and recommended by the Social 
Welfare Officer and the grant approved by the Financial Secretary. This 
temporary measure has been replaced by a simple public assistance scheme 
and is in operation pending final approval. 

The majority of persons assisted in this way were persons destitute 
through old age ;_ but widows with young children and families in tem- 
porarily distressed circumstances through the illness of the breadwinner 
were also assisted. In addition to these grants, clothing, spectacles and 
other necessities were provided either free or at a reduced cost. 

The tuberculosis relief scheme, commenced in Gibraltar in 1944, was 
revised during the year. The rates of benefit were increased and the scope 
of the scheme was slightly widened. 

The Infant Welfare centres, which were taken over from the City 
Council by the Colonial Government at the end of 1945, continued to 
provide milk free or at a reduced price to necessitous mothers. Debilitated 
children attending the school medical examinations, and certain patients 
referred by the Medical Department, were also assisted in this way. 
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The question of nutrition was discussed by the Social Welfare Com- 
mittee who initiated an investigation into the nature of the food at present 
imported into the Colony and the extent of malnutrition. 

its were set on foot for the registration of all blind persons 
in the Colony and, at the end of the year, the question of reforming a local 
branch of the National Institute for the Blind was under discussicn. The 
majority of blind persons in Gibraltar are elderly, and the problem of 
training a young or newly blinded person for future employment did not 
arise during the year. 

Taking into consideration the conditions of life in Gibraltar, where there 
is very little playmg space for young persons, the incidence of juvenile 
crime during the year was extremely low. At the commencement of the 
year there were three boys under bg Hache one of whom was residing 
with the probation officer. During the course of the year five lads were 
placed under supervision for a period not exceeding three years. Four of 
them had been found guilty of breaking and entering and stealing. The 
lad who was residing with the probation officer was permitted to return to 
his home and his subsequent behaviour has been satisfactory. 

One lad was discharged from his recognizance and has since settled 
down. The others are visited by the probation officer and are required to 
visit him at intervals. Reports from head school-teachers show that 
progress is being made. Fresh legislative provision for the probation of 
offenders was made by Ordinance No. 16 of 1946. Under this Ordinance 
probation officers will be appointed by the Chief Justice. 

The inhabitants of the fishing village of Catalan Bay form a community 
separate from the rest of Gibraltar. The village has its own Headman and 
its club, which forms a centre for social activities and where matters affecting 
the village are d. 


Chapter VIII: Legislation 


Twenty-two ordinances were enacted during the year, of which the 
following were the more important— 


Administration of justice. 

No. 16 makes detailed provision for the probation of offenders and 
replaces the previous provisions which were considered inadequate and 
out-of-date. The new law is based on the relevant parts of the Criminal 
Justice Bill, which was before the United Kingdom Parliament in 1938 and 
1939, but the machinery has been modified to suit local conditions. 

No. 6 restored the grand jury system, which had never been abolished 
in Gibraltar but had been suspended during the war on account of the 
evacuation of the civil population. No. 15 revised and amplified the list of 
persons exempted from jury service. 

Aliens. 
Recent and persistent attempts (sometimes successful) by unauthorised 


aliens to enter the colony for unlawful purposes such as theft and smuggling 
made it necessary to impose adequately deterrent penalties for such entries. 
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Since 1885 the penalty for the first offence had remained unchanged at 
4/-. No. 18 increased it to £50 or three months. 


Dogs. 

No. 19 introduced a system of registration for dogs kept in the colony. 
- Stricter control of dogs is necessary in view of the fact that rabies is en- 
demic in neighbouring areas, and Gibraltar itself is unsuitable for large or 
uncontrolled canine population. 


Emergency Laws. 

No. 6 prolonged for limited periods the operation of a number of 
wartime enactments, including those relating to registration of civilians, 
emergency powers of the courts and price: control. 


Newspapers. 

No. 12 replaced the somewhat archaic Press Ordinance, which had been 
enacted in 1869 and forbade the publishing of any newspaper without the 
licence of the Colonial Secretary. That law had in fact become a dead 
letter, as for many years a licence had never been tefused, but its presence 
on the statute book was apt to give offence. The new Ordinance has no 
provision for a licence but merely requires the filing of a statutory declara- 
tion of the names and addresses of the printers, publishers and proprietors 
of every newspaper published in the colony. 


Police. 


Gibraltar has a variety of police forces. In addition to the main force, 
known as the Civil Police, there are security police and service police for 
the three branches of the combatant services. A considerable force is also 
maintained for the policing of His Majesty’s Dockyard. To increase 
co-operation and efficiency in police work the Dockyard Police Force is to 
be abolished as a separate entity and its members absorbed into the Civil 
Police Force. No. 20 makes such statutory provision as will be required 
for the fusion, which is expected to take place shortly, and No. 21 secures 
the pension rights of ex-members of the Dockyard Force. 


Public Health. 


No. 1 made provision for an intensive campaign to exterminate rats. 
No. 7 empowered the Governor to appropriate pee of certain public 
gardens for the purpose of the permanent building scheme. 


Public Holidays. 
No. 10 clarified the law in regard to public holidays and made provision 
for eight specified days in every year to be observed as holidays. 


Repatriation and resettlement. 


The necessary statutory powers for the control of repatriation and 
resettlement were contained in defence regulations which expired in 
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February, 1946. No. 5 has re-enacted the provisions of those regulations, 
in order that control may continue until repatriation is complete. 

During the early part of the war a number of people were rendered 
homeless by military demolitions or enemy action. Living accommodation 
was found for them in houses which were unoccupied by reason of the 
rightful tenants having been evacuated. At a later stage, when repatriation 
began, there were many repatriates who had no houses of their own to 
return to and had to be similarly accommodated. A complex situation 
resulted aggravated by the increasing flow of repatriation. Lack of alter- 
native living accommodation has made it impossible to remove the 
temporary occupants to make rooin for the rightful tenants. There was a 
prospect of a multiplicity of lawsuits. To alleviate this state of affairs No. 
II was enacted to indemnify those concerned and to provide for payment 
of compensation to those deprived of possession of their premises. 


Revenue. 


Heavy expenditure on temporary houses and other projects made it: 
necessary to seek additional revenue, and No. 4 increased customs duties 
on spirits and cigarettes. 


Chapter IX: Justice, Police and Prisons 
JUSTICE 


Both the law itself and the legal machinery of Gibraltar are basically 
similar to those of England. 

The law in force in Gibraltar is partly English law itself, namely the 
English Statutes as at 31st December, 1883 together with any more recent 
Act expressly applied, the Common Law to date as applicable, and a 
considerable part of the procedural rules and practice. The remainder, 
consisting of Orders in Council and of Ordinances made by the Governor, 
closely follows the law of England. 

The Judiciary is composed of the Chief Justice, who presides over the 
Supreme Court, and the Magistrates, including the Stipendiary and about 
fifteen Justices of the Peace. There is one Law Officer of the Crown, His 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, and an Assistant to him. There are two 
courts of law, the Supreme Court and the Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 

The Supreme Court has a combined jurisdiction such as is exercised in 
England by all the Divisions of the High Court of Justice, the Assize 
Courts, the Courts of Quarter Sessions and the County Courts. The 
Supreme Court is also the appellate tribunal for all appeals from the Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction. It thus has unlimited jurisdiction, both civil and 
criminal, subject to appeal to the Privy Council in the usual manner. 

The Grand Jury system was re-instated in April, 1946, after a war-time 
lapse of over five years, for all indictments. At the Criminal Sessions of the 
Supreme Court the Chief Justice sits with either a Special or a Common 
Jury, normally seven in number but in capital cases twelve. A jury is also 
empannelled for certain civil cases. 

The Court of Summary Jurisdiction, which is presided over by the 
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Stipendiary Magistrate or, when the need arises, by two or more Justices of 
the Peace, has a jurisdiction in criminal and matrimonial matters similar to 
that of its English counterpart. It is also a petty debt court for claims up 
to £5. '5. Various cos of appeal therefrom lie to the Supreme Court. 

The types of cases heard in the courts of Gibraltar are on the whole 
similar to those heard in England, though, on the criminal side, charges of 
the gravest classes of crime, and capital charges in particular, are very rare. 
The Supreme Court deals with the more serious criminal cases, 
appeals, and a wide variety of civil matters. The year 1946 was notable 
for a number of civil cases arising out of the emergency measures taken 
during the war in relation to evacuation and the temporary allocation of 
dwelling-houses. The Court of Summary Jurisdiction deals with a very 
large number of comparatively minor criminal matters (well over 1,200 in 
1946), a substantially greater volume of work than would be found in an 
English town of the same size, due to the large floating population coming 
in daily by land and sea. 

- An outstanding event in the legal history of the Colony occurred on the 
1st October, 1946, when the legal year commenced. There was introduced 
into the Colony for the first time in its history the traditional annual 
British ceremony of the opening of the courts, in which the Judiciary and 
the Bar participated, with a Guard of Honour provided by the Gibraltar 
Police Force. 

POLICE ; 
Gibraltar Police Force. 


The establishment of the Gibraltar Police Force was maintained at two 
officers and 143 other ranks during the year. There was an intake of 31 
recruits, compared with 50 in 1945. The reason for these high figures was 
the increase in the establishment in 1945 of 36 men and the resignation of 
a number of recruits who were found unsuitable, as well as of senior 
Police Officers who retired on pension. The large intake of recruits put a 
severe strain on the staff responsible for instruction and training. 

The strength of the Special Constabulary, two officers and 100 other 
ranks, remained unchanged. 


Instruction. 

Thirty-one recruits received 7o hours’ instruction under the Staff 
Instructor in Police duties on a syllabus used by the Metropolitan Police 
at Peel House. Sixty other constables received a refresher course. 

A Committee has been appointed by His Excellency to advise on future 
instruction and training of the amalgamated force. 


Duties. 

A new system of beats and patrols was introduced in December in order 
to improve supervision and to cover the areas occupied by the many 
temporary houses erected during the year. 

A Police motor launch was perched th from the Royal Air Force to patrol 
the waters around Gibraltar. Formerly this duty was performed by Police 
using boats belonging to the Port Department. 
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Crime. 

There were no cases of serious crime in the colony. There was one case 
of murder on the high seas, which was sent to the United Kingdom for 
trial. The number of other cases reported to the Police shows an increase 
over the 1945 figures, but a decrease compared with 1944. There were 23 
cases of tyre stealing compared with 20 cases in 1945, but towards the end 
of the year this offence ceased. There were some disorderly scenes on 5th 
July when a number of visiting Service personnel resisted civil and service 
Police. An enquiry was held into this incident and a number of recom- 
mendations were made regarding the co-operation of service and civil 
Police. A police working committee of service Assistant Provost Marshals 
with the Commissioner of Police as chairman, which had functioned during 
the war years, was revived, and had held nine meetings at the end of the year. 


Welfare. 

In November a Police Welfare Association was formed for all ranks 
below the rank of Superintendent for the purpose of fostering the welfare 
and efficiency. 

The Police Institute continued to provide recreation and sport for 
members of the Force, who join in games with members of the public and 
the Services. 


General. 

In December the Police rates of pay were revised. The basic rates were 
increased and improved allowance in lieu of house rent was introduced. 
Constables now receive yearly increments on a long grade. Previously they 
were split into three grades and had to await promotion in the grades. 

The Defence Medal ribbon for service rendered during the war was 
presented to the members of the Regular Force and Special Constabulary 
who had qualified for it. 

Statistics of Crime are shown in Appendix V. 


Dockyard Police. 

During the year 1946 the strength of the Dockyard Police Force was 
reduced from 120 to 106. Its duties continued to be mainly the general 
protection of Admiralty property in the Dockyard and all caiving 
Admiralty establishments and magazines. 


Gibraltar Security Police. 

The strength of the Gibraltar Security Police in 1946 increased to 77 
when the duties of the Force, which at the end of 1945 had reverted to the 
security control of the Upper Rock, were extended to the security control 
of the airfield at North Front. 


PRISON 
During the course of the year one hundred persons were received into 
the prison. In a seaport such as Gibraltar the prison population is of a 
transitory nature. Countries of origin of the prisoners were as follows :— 
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United Kingdom 37, Gibraltar 15, West Indies, Newfoundland and South 
Africa 1 each, Spain 43, Norway 2. The daily average population was 12-6. 
This is the lowest average since 1939. As far as information is available, 
there were no recidivists received. 

There were no deaths in the prison and no prisoners were admitted to 
hospital. The general health throughout the prison was good. During the 
course of the year it was found necessary to adjust the dietary scales for the 
prison as the existing scales were deficient in some respects. 

Labour is allocated by the Department of Lands and Works and the 
tasks have been varied. For a short period prisoners were employed on 
brickmaking ; other employment consisted of cleaning public gardens and 
cemeteries and i in the construction of a playground for children. 

Every effort is made to provide prisoners with outside employment, but 
their spiritual and mental welfare is not neglected. The prison possesses 
a private chapel and ministers of all denominations are encouraged to hold 
services whenever convenient. They may also interview such prisoners as 
they wish. Occupational activities for prisoners are provided by games 
such as chess, draughts and dominoes. There is a library of over 1,500 
books of various types and languages and periodicals are available. During 
the course of the year a panel of prison visitors was appointed. Their work 
has been appreciated by the prisoners and has been of great assistance to 
the prison administration. The general discipline of the prison has been 
high and reports against prisoners were few. 


Chapter X: Public Utilities, 1946 
WATER SUPPLY 


Two classes of water are supplied by the City Council of Gibraltar, 
potable water and brackish water. 


Potable Water. 


Potable water is obtained from the rainfall and from shallow wells sunk 
in the isthmus between the Rock proper and the Spanish mainland. 

The rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas on 
the eastern and western sides of the Rock which cover about 14 acres and 
yield about 600,000 gallons per inch of rainfall. A system of channels and 
conduits conveys this water by gravitation into ten storage reservoirs 
excavated in the heart of the Rock and into a service reservoir near the old 
Moorish Castle. These reservoirs have a total storage capacity of about 
14 million gallons and are situated at levels varying from 200 to 400 feet 
above the sea. 

The water from the potable water wells, which are approximately at sea 
level, is pumped into these reservoirs and is treated with ammonia and 
chlorine gas to ensure bacteriological safety. 

Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs as a matter of 
routine, and a network of distribution pipes conveys it from the reservoirs 
to houses, wharves and public supply points. 

The price charged for potable water varies from -/5d per 100 gallons at 
the public supply points to 2/- per 100 gallons when delivered at the 
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wharves for supply to the shipping. The total quantity supplied during 
1946 amounted to about 49 million gallons. 

The Admiralty and the War Department also have rainwater collecting 
areas, reservoirs and distilling plants. 


Brackish Water. 


Brackish water is obtained from a number of wells in the isthmus at the 
northern end of Gibraltar and is elevated by pumping machinery to several 
service reservoirs sited at various parts of the City. An intercommunicating 
system of distributing pipes conveys the water to every house and the 
supply is constant. The Council also pump brackish water for military 
purposes into War Department reservoirs situated in the upper Rock. 

The water is saline, the amount of salinity varying with the seasons and 
reaching its maximum towards the end of the summer. It is used for fire- 
fighting, road watering, flushing and general sanitary purposes 

During the year 1946 the total quantity supplied amounted to about 
467 million gallons. 

A brackish water rate is levied in respect of the supply of this water 
except for suprlizs to the War Department, for which charges are made on 
a per capita basis, and for supplies to the other Services and for business 
purposes, which are metered and charged for at the rate of 4d per 100 
gallons. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The characteristics of the Electricity undertaking of the City Council 
are as follows :— 

System : Alternating current 1-phase, 2,100 volts, 76 cycles, transformed 
in sub-stations to 110 and 220 volts for private consumers and street 
lighting ; Direct current, 440 volts for power. 

Generation : Steam and Diesel-driven Generators. 

1 500 K.W. Bellis & Morcom—B.T.H. Dae Alternator 

2 600 K.W. do. do. 

1 500 K.W. B.T.H. Turbo-Alternator (ciecccditve) 

1 500 G.E.C. Alternator and Generator in tandem (gear-drive) 

2 300 K.W. B.T.H. Alternator and Generator in tandem (gear-drive) 

6 Babcock & Wilcox W.T. boilers, hand-fired, forced draughts 

3 150 K.W. Hewittic Mercury-Arc Rectifiers 

It is estimated that during 1946 the supply of Electricity by the Council 
amounted to 5} million Board of Trade Units. 

The rates of charges were as follows— 


Flat Rates 

Lighting ... oa «64d per B. of T. Unit 
Power... 5 eee 3d per B. of T. Unit 
Inclusive Tariff 

Primary Rate... bee 63d per B. of T. Unit 
Secondary Rate ... oe 24d per B. of T. Unit 


The Council are now implementing a policy of complete change-over to 
diesel driven generating plant adopted in 1935 and interrupted by the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1939. 
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The principal events affecting the undertaking during 1946 were :— 
(a) Conversion to pressure charged conditions of two diesel-driven 
generating sets each of 500 K.W. increasing their combined 
output to 1,200 K.W. 
(b) Orders placed for pressure-charging equipment for the third 
diesel-driven set and for two pressure charged Diesel-driven 
800 K.W. alternators. 
(c) Adoption of policy of change-over of supply voltage and fre- 
quency to standard 24 volts, 50 cycles. 
A major scheme of development is under consideration, involving the 
introduction of 3-phase generation and distribution at 6,600 volts. 


GAS SUPPLY 


The City Council purchased the Gas Undertaking from the Gibraltar 
Gas Co. Ltd. on the 1st January, 1945. 

Little damage was done to the gasworks and distribution system as a 
result of enemy action during the war, but the rapid increase in demand 
rendered the existing distribution mains inadequate, and during 1945 
prospective consumers could not be connected until extensions and 
improvements had been carried out. 

The principal improvement was the installation of a high-pressure main 
to reinforce the supply to the northern end of the town where pressure 
conditions were bad. This work, which included the erection of steam and 
electrically-driven compressors at the gasworks and automatic clock- 
controlled governors in the centre of the town, was carried out by the Gas 
Department of the Council and was successfully put into operation in 
June, 1946. 

An immediate improvement was effected and subsequent additional 
works in various districts have enabled a good pressure to be maintained 
in nearly all parts of Gibraltar. Further extensions in 1947 will ensure a 
good supply to the whole of the town. 

During 1946 the quantity of gas sent out from the gasworks (uncorrected 
to standard temperature and pressure) was 79,442,300 cubic feet and 317 
new consumers were connected. 

The charges for the supply of gas were reduced from 14/2d per 1,000 
cubic feet in. December, 1944, to 12/11d per 1,000 cubic feet in January, 
1946. 

Corresponding reductions in the price of coke have also been made, and 
this fuel has increased in popularity to such an extent that the stocks at the 
gasworks are almost exhausted. The quantity of coke sold during 1946 
was 1,409 tons. 

Tar is now being dehydrated at the gasworks for road spraying and the 
oor as of tar-macadam. A considerable quantity of crude tar is also 
exported. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


An automatic telephone system (maximum capacity 800 lines) with 
trunk connections to the military, naval and other local exchanges, to Spain 
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and to other telephonic systems in communication with Spain was installed 
bis the Council and inaugurated in 1926. 

The exchange is now working to full capacity and, even though a 
subsidiary private branch exchange has been put into use, many prospec- 
tive subscribers are still on the waiting list. The demand cannot be met by 
the existing exchange equipment, and the question of the installation of a 
larger up-to-date exchange is under consideration. 


Chapter XI: Communications 


SHIPPING 


All regular shipping services have been in abeyance during the year, and 
both passenger and sea mail services have been infrequent and irregular. 
- The number of cargo ships using the Port has however remained at a high 
level. The total arrivals of merchant vessels of all kinds amounted to 3,826, 
with a nett tonnage of 8,672,884 compared with 3,962 vessels in 1945, with 
a nett tonnage of 10,969,937. The majority of these vessels came in for 
bunkers and, or, routing instructions. 

Locally a regularservice was maintained with Tangier by the S.S. “Alert” 
and the Ss. “Rescue” of the Bland Line and also during the summer months 
by the “Mary Claire”, owned by Messrs. Smith Imossi & Co. A ferry 
service operating five times a day between Gibraltar and Algeciras (Spain) 
also ran throughout the year. 

A Port Development Committee was set up during the year to advise 
on the steps necessary to improve the facilities of the Port. Many of the 
recommendations of the Committee have already been carried out while 
others are in process of implementation. 

A particularly violent gale occurred between the 2nd and 7th January 
with gusts of wind up to 80 m.p.h. Three ships at anchor in the Bay were 
driven ashore on the Spanish coast, but were subsequently refloated with 
but little damage. The greatest loss was among lighters and small craft in 
the Port. Thirty-three of them broke adrift and were blown over to the 
Spanish side of the Bay, where many of them broke up and were com- 
pletely lost. During bad weather the British steamer “Herisle” was 
accidentally sunk while at anchor. Five members of the crew of the 
“‘Herisle” lost their lives. 


ROADS 


The upkeep of roads is in the hands of the City Council, in whom they 
are vested by law. The length of roads open for traffic is five and a quarter 
miles in the City, four miles in the south district, and about three and a 
quarter miles in the North Front and Catalan Bay district. All roads are 
in good condition and suitable for motor traffic. 

The introduction of one-way traffic in certain of the main streets in the 
city has added to the safety and convenience both of motor and pedestrian 

ic. 

There are no railways or tramways in Gibraltar. 
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AIR 


In August, 1946, Royal Air Force Transport Command ceased to 
operate from Gibraltar, and British Overseas Airways Corporation, later 
called British European Airways, became solely responsible for civil air 
transport. Two services a week to the United Kingdom were maintained. 


7 : POSTS 


The overland service to the United Kingdom resumed in July, 1945, 
after an interval of 5 years, was suspended on 1st March owing to the 
closing of the Franco-Spanish frontier. All surface mails, excepting those 
for Spain and Portugal, were diverted to the sea route. The transit time 
from the United Kingdom was thus increased to an average of 14 days as 
against 4 days taken by the overland route. From 1st March despatches by 
sea to the United Kingdom averaged 8 per month and arrivals averaged 
4 per month. His Majesty’s ships frequently assisted in the conveyance of 
mails to and from the United Kingdom. 

Air mails are conveyed to and from the United Kingdom by the British 
European Airways Corporation twice weekly in both directions. Until 
September air mail was also carried by the Royal Air Force. A direct air 
mail service to Madrid was inaugurated on 17th September. 

The weight limit of parcels for the United Kingdom was increased to 
11 Ibs. in January and further increased to 22 lbs. in October. Other 
restrictions imposed as a war measure were relaxed during the year, and all 
a rationed goods could be sent to Empire destinations without an export 

icence. 

The arrival of parcel mails from the United Kingdom was irregular ; no 
parcels were received between 19th May and sth July. 


BROADCASTING 


There is no wireless broadcasting system in Gibraltar, and those desiring 
to obtain British programmes listen to certain short-wave transmissions 
from the B.B.C. The Radio Distribution service was continued. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The temporary housing scheme, designed to facilitate the return of 
persons evacuated during the war, was continued. Work also continued on 
the 22 permanent houses on the Shorthorn Farm Site and the six Govern- 
ment quarters at Old Mount Road, which were commenced in 1945. 
Preliminary work on the Permanent Housing Scheme at Governor’s 
Meadow and Victoria Battery sites started late in the year. 

The programme of extraordinary public works for 1946 included repairs 
to Crown Properties damaged by enemy action, the erection of a Builder’s 
Yard, the reconditioning of the Bonded Stores, improvements to the 
Colonial and King George V Hospitals, conversion of an existing building 
into a Children’s Welfare Clinic, the adaptation of buildings to be used as 
schools and the conversion of premises on a site which had reverted to the 
aon on the expiration of the lease into three houses for government 
0 7 
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Chapter XII : Cultural Activities 


In 1946 cultural activities in Gibraltar centred around the Calpe 
Institute, directed by the British Council, and the Gibraltar Literary and 
Debating Society, an independent body managed by a committee of which 
the Command Education Officer was secretary. 

The British Council first undertook activities in Gibraltar at the end of 
1944, but it was not until 1946 that its Institute (known as the Calpe 
Institute) became firmly established in the life of the Colony. The drama 
group of the Calpe Institute, composed entirely of Gibraltarians, gave 
three productions—“The Importance of Being Earnest” by Oscar Wilde, 
Noe Coward’s “Hay Fever” and a farce entitled “Jane Steps Out” by 
Kenneth Horne. In each case the scenery was designed and built at the 
Loe and for the Wilde play the costumes were designed and made 

y. 

Two symphony concerts were given, one in the summer and the other 
in the autumn, at the Theatre Royal by the Gibraltar Symphony Orchestra. 
This orchestra is organised at the Institute, is conducted by the British 
Council Representative and apart from some assistance from military 
performers, is composed entirely of local talent. In addition a number of 
vocal and instrumental recitals have been given in the Institute theatre. 

Other activities included talks and lectures on art and culture, and the 
inauguration of a successful art group under the direction of a local artist, 
a Leap sap aoa group, which held an exhibition of the work of its members, 


group. 


PART III 
Chapter I: Geography and Climate 


Gibraltar, situated in latitude 36°7’ and longitude 52°1’, stands out as a 
bold mountainous promontory from the south west coast of Spain. 

The peninsula is connected with the Province of Andalucia by a low 
lying sandy isthmus barely one mile long and half a mile wide and runs 
from north to south to a pointed extremity, Europa Point, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Gibraltar has a length of nearly three miles, a breadth of three quarters 
of a mile with a total area of 1. 7/8th square miles. 

The highest point of the “Rock” is 1,396 feet. 

The town is built on the western slope facing the Bay and looks to the 
Spanish sea-port of Algeciras. The residential district consists of two 
distinct portions, known respectively as the town and the South. The 
more important is the town. The commercial section is situated in this 
district and the abrupt slopes at the back of the town are thickly covered 
with houses built tier upon tier to a height of 250 feet above the sea. 

The southern area is a suburb divided from the northern area by the 
Alameda gardens. It comprises Rosia and the Admiralty quarters, stores, 
barracks. This portion of Gibraltar has an advantage over the town in that 
the air is fresher and there are more open spaces. 

On the east side of the Rock the only houses are those in the village of 
Catalan Bay, the inhabitants of which are chiefly fishermen of Genoese 
descent. 

The climate of Gibraltar is mild and temperate. During the winter 
months the prevailing wind is from the west often northwest and occasion- 
ally southwest. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean minimum and 
maximum temperatures during this period range from 45°F. to 65°F. 
respectively. 

prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm breeze 
laden with moisture, known as the “‘Levanter”, strikes the eastern face of 
the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a cloud pall to hang over 
the city and Bay. During this period the climate is humid and relaxing. 

The mean minimum and maximum temperatures in the summer vary 
from 55°F. to 85°F. respectively. 

The rainy season is spread over the period from September to May. 
The annual average rainfall is 35 inches. 


Chapter II: History 


The recorded history of Gibraltar begins in 711 A.D. when the Arab 
conquerors of North Africa passed across the Straits to the European 
Mainland. Tarik-ibn-Zeyad, a Moorish chieftain, landed in April of that 
year at Algeciras from Ceuta. Marching in the direction of Cadiz, he 
defeated the army of the Visigothic king Roderic at the lake of Janda near 
Medina Sidonia. Pushing on, he captured Toledo ; the Moorish invasion 
of Spain had begun. 
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Tarik had early seized the heights above and around Algeciras, and, 
appreciating the strategical value of the Rock, occupied it with a small 
force. He ordered the building of Moorish Castle, erecting a palace and 
Citadel. The Rock became known as Gebel Tarik, or hill of Tarik. For 
about seven and a half centuries Gebel Tarik was in Moorish hands, and it 
was only in the last hundred years of that period that there were serious 
attempts by the Spaniards to capture the Rock. 

The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 20th 
August, 1462, the Feast of St. Bernard, who consequently became Patron 
Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock till 1704. Three years 
previously England and Holland had joined with Austria and the Holy 
Roman Empire in an alliance for a war against France and Spain, the War 
of the Spanish Succession. 

The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, appeared in the Bay 
of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo-Dutch fleet. A 
landing force of about eighteen hundred British and Dutch Marines was 
set ashore near the North Front. The Marines made towards the town, 
the defenders found opposition was hopeless, and on 24th July surrender 
was made. However, the Spaniards did not give up hope of recapturing 
the Rock, and the British forces were subjected to occasional sieges. The 
Great Siege, as it is called may be said to date from 13th September, 1779, 
when the first gun was fired in the long struggle against the large Franco- 
Spanish Army under the Duc de Crillon. 

The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott, and under his 
tireless and able leadership the garrison, though outnumbered by four to 
one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve days. Since the 
12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened after the Great 
Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the Rock from the British. 
With the end of the Napoleonic Wars Gibraltar was able to make steady 
progress without threat of siege or large scale raid. 

Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the value of 
Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45. The war of 1914-18 saw 
the development of German submarine warfare, and Gibraltar was a key 
point in the anti-submarine campaign. From the Naval base, patrols went 
out to keep the Straits clear, and the Bay was very important as an assembly 
point for convoys. The Dockyard worked at full pressure for the repairing 
of British and Allied warships. 

After the peace of 1919, Gibraltar returned to a peacetime regime. The 
fashion for cruising developed, and Gibraltar shared in the tourist traffic 
resulting from Mediterranean cruises by the liners of several countries. It 
was, in the main, a traffic confined to the summer months, and although 
tourists were on the Rock for a short time only they brought money to 
local traders. The troubled times of the Spanish Civil War came as a 
reminder that Gibraltar is a fortress as well as a colony. Naval actions 
were seen in the Straits and Bay and hordes of refugees, men, women and 
children poured into Gibraltar. 


Chapter III : Administration 
The constitution of Gibraltar is defined in Letters Patent of the 12th 
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T, 1922, and Royal Instructions of the same date. The con- 
stitution is that of a Crown Colony, with executive and legislative authority 
reposing in the Governor. The Governor is also commander-in-chief and, 
as Gibraltar is a fortress Colony, the governorship is traditionally held by 
a high military officer. 

In formulating policy for the administration of the Colony the Governor 
is assisted by an Executive Council composed of four-ex-officio members, 
viz. the combatant military officer next in seniority after the Governor, 
the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary, 
and of not more than three unofficial members. The unofficial members 
are appointed by the Governor on instructions from the Secretary of State 
and, unless it is otherwise provided in the instrument of their appointment, 
they hold office for three years. The Governor has power to make pro- 
visional appointments, subject to confirmation by the Secretary of State, 
to replace an unofficial member who resigns, dies, is suspended from or 
declared incapable of exercising the functions of his office or is absent from 
the colony. i 

The Governor, in the execution of his powers and authorities, is required 
to consult with the Executive Council in all cases except those in which, in 
his judgment, the government service would be materially prejudiced by 
consultation, or in cases too unimportant to need the Council’s advice or 
too urgent to admit of their advice being obtained in the requisite time ; 
but in the last-mentioned case he must communicate to the Council at the 
earliest moment the measures he has taken and the reasons for them. 

The Governor alone is entitled to submit questions to the Executive 
Council, but unofficial members can request him to submit questions 
proposed by them, and if he refuses they can require the refusal to be 
recorded in the minutes. It is open to the Governor to take decisions upon 
any matter in a aoe to the advice of the Council, but in such case a 
report must be ished to the Secretary of State. 

There is no legislative council, and the law-making authority is the 
Governor, who has power to make laws for the peace, order and good 
government of the colony. There are certain subjects upon which he is 
precluded fromm legislating without permission from the Secretary of State. 
The laws which he makes are styled Ordinances, and before an Ordinance 
can be enacted a draft must have been made public for one month unless, 
in his judgment, immediate enactment is indispensably necessary for the 
security of the colony or the welfare of those who reside there. Nor is any 
Ordinance to take effect without approval first obtained from the Secretary 
of State, unless the delay incident to obtaining approval would cause 
serious harm or inconvenience, or unless the Ordinance deals with matters 
of routine only or is based upon the provisions of an existing law or 
imperial statute and does not involve any question of policy. As soon as any 
Ordinance has been enacted, an authenticated copy must be sent to the 
Secretary of State for final assent or disallowance by His Majesty. 

Government officers are appointed by the Governor, appointments to 
the higher offices being made on the selection of the Secretary of State. 
The principal executive officers are the Colonial Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Financial Secretary, Chief Medical Officer, Director of Education, 
Commissioner of Labour, Commissioner of Police, Captain of the Port and 
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Commissioner of Lands and Works. On the judicial side there is a Chief 
Justice for the Supreme Court and a Stipendiary Magistrate for the Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction. In the absence of the Stipendiary Magistrate 
his place is usually taken by local citizens who have been appointed 
Justices of the Peace. 

Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprised of thirteen 
members. The Chief Medical Officer and the Director of Education are 
ex officio members. Four councillors are appointed by the Governor and 
must include one representative each of the Naval, Military and Air 
Forces, holding office during the Governor’s pleasure, the fourth being 
appointed for a period of three years. Seven councillors are elected and 
hold office for three years. Citizens entitled to vote are male British 
subjects not under twenty-one years who are not in the armed forces 
(other than the local defence force) and who have resided in the colony for 
at least one year. Candidates for election must, in addition to having the 
voters’ qualifications, be able to speak, read and write the English lan- 
guage, but are ineligible if they are servants of the City Council or (with 
certain exceptions) government servants. 

The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It is respon- 
sible for enforcing public health measures, maintaining highways, provid- 
ing water, electricity, gas and a telephone service, and issuing vehicle 

5 licences and dog licences. But hospitals, education and the 
administration of the port and markets are the responsibility of the 
government. The Governor has certain controlling powers in relation to 
the finances of the Council and the salaries of their officials. 


Chapter IV : Weights and Measures 


The weights and measures in common use and their equivalents in 
Imperial weights and measures are similar to those in use in England. 


Chapter V : Newspapers and Periodicals 


The Gibraltar Chronicle, a daily newspaper in the English language, first 
published in 1801 and El Calpense, a daily newspaper written mainly in 
Spanish and first published in 1868, continued to be issued throughout the 
war years. Three periodicals, The Rock Magazine, Light on the Rock and 
Gibraltar Writing were published in 1942, 1944 and 1945 respectively. 
Newspapers and periodicals in 1946 were as follows :— 


NEWSPAPERS LANGUAGE 
Gibraltar Chronicle English 
El Calpense Spanish 
Luz Spanish 
PERIODICALS 


The New Rock Magazine English 
Kephas English and Spanish 
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Gracias Spanish 
Deportes Spanish 
Gibraltar Illustrated English 
Calpe Magazine English 
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APPENDIX III 


OCCUPATIONS OF NOTIFIED CASES OF 
TUBERCULOSIS OF RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


1946 
Tradesmen 
Shop Assistants ... 
Clerks (male) 
Clerks (female) ... 
Scholars 
House Servants ... 
Telephone Operator 
Hospital Nurse (female) 
Seamen 
Labourers 


No occupations—mainly housewives ... 
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“PART I 


Review of 1947 


re yr 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR T. R. EASTWOOD, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C., left Gibraltar on the termination of his appointment as Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief on 17th February, 1947. He was succeeded by 
His Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir K. A. N. Anderson, K.C.B., M.C., 
who arrived in the Colony and assumed the administration of the 
Government on 21st March, 1947. 

The year 1947 saw continued progress in the restoration of normal 
facilities and the expansion and development of social services which had 
been commenced in the preceding year. The principal problem which 
continued to face the Administration during the year was the repatriation 
and rehousing of evacuated Gibraltarians, a problem which became 
progressively more difficult as sites on which to erect temporary accom- 
modation became harder to find. Progress was, however, made and the 
number of evacuees who remained in the United Kingdom under the 
evacuation scheme at the end of 1947 was reduced to approximately 1,500, 
of whom some 600 have been received in a hostel made available in London 





by the Colonial Office. 


CONSTITUTION 


) 

k The question of the introduction of a Legislative Council continued 

}y to receive the consideration of representative bodies and the Government. 
‘The matter is still under discussion with the Secretary of State for the 

Colonies. . 

\,, The City Council (Constitution and Powers) Ordinance was amended 

. ; order to allow women to vote and to stand for election to the City 
* Council 





- 
a LABOUR i 


« During 1947 the Service Departments, Colonial Government and 
City Council remained the largest employers, but the resumption of 
Ntrading activity resulted in increasing demands for labour, particularly 
yin building trades, as a result of which the labour force increased by 
1,7 Per cent, and at the close of the year there were 18,700 registered em- 
ployed workers of whom some 11,000 were Spaniards. Unemployment 
amongst male Gibraltarians was negligible, and in fact never rose above 
0'5 per cent. 


! 
| | as 
pe 
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Early in the year the Service Departments, City Council and Colonial 
Government introduced a five-day week of 44 hours, and in April basic 
wage rates and cost of living allowances of workers employed in these 
Departments were increased by 4s. 6d. to 7s. per 44-hour week. 

The cost of living index rose from 171 at the beginning of the year to 
183 in the last quarter. The rise was mainly due to substantial increases 
in the controlled prices of imported fats. 

In July 1947 a Trade Unions Ordinance was enacted and by the end 
of the. year all local trade unions had been registered. An amendment 
to the Shop Hours Ordinance provided for the reduction in the maximum 
permissible weekly hours of shop assistants from 66 to 48. 

As in 1946, the year 1947 was distinguished by a complete absence of 
strikes, and industrial relations were generally amicable. 

A locally selected officer assumed duty as Manager of the Central 
Employment Exchange in December after attending a course of training 
in the United Kingdom, and towards the end of the year preparations 
were. made to amalgamate the staffs of the Resettlement Board and 
Social Welfare Offices with the Labour Department to form an expanded 
Department of Labour and Welfare. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


There was a sharp decline in. Customs receipts during the year. 
Receipts under other heads of revenue were, however, satisfactory and 
the revenue for the year was anticipated, when the accounts were closed, 
to amount to £535,000, an increase of about £37,000 over the original 
estimate of £498,000. The actual revenue for 1946 was £545,325. 

The main event of the year was the inauguration, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in October of a Government 
lottery. This showed a profit of £13,000 after three months working. 
The object of the lottery is to finance a £1 million Government loan, the 
prospectus of which was published on 31st December, 1947. The loan is 
intended to meet part of the expenditure on the Government Housing 
Scheme. It was floated early in 1948, being secured on the assets and 
general revenue of the Government of Gibraltar. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
Education 

A new school was opened during the year on the Glacis Temporary 
Housing Estate and a science laboratory was also opened at the Grammar 
School. 

Plans were prepared for a Technical School to meet the needs of the 
Colony and H.M. Dockyard, and the foundations put down during the 
year. ‘ 

At the end of the year there were 2,504 children in Government 
schools but owing to shortage of accommodation it was still not possible 
to enforce compulsory education. 

Health 
In spite of a considerable degree of overcrowding the health of the 
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, civil community was maintained at a good standard throughout the year 
, and the two world-wide epidemics of poliomyelitis and cholera did not 


spread to Gibraltar. 
Housing 

The policy of providing temporary housing accommodation for 
returned evacuees was actively pursued throughout the year. Work also 
continued on the Permanent Housing Scheme, designed to provide 
472 flats, and by the end of the year the foundations of three blocks had 
been completed and the steel work of one had been assembled. 


Social Welfare 

The scope of the Public Assistance Scheme was widened during the 
year and resulted in an increase in the number of applications for 
assistance. 

The official registration of blind persons commenced in February 1947 
and by the end of the year 69 persons had been recorded. The majority 
of these were aged persons. 


Port Welfare 

The Merchant Navy Welfare Officer completed his contract with the 
Colonial Government in September and his duties were taken over by the 
Mission to Merchant Seamen and the Committee of the Sailors’ Home. 
Police : 
An important measure in the police organisation of the Colony was 


; the amalgamation on rst April, 1947 of the Gibraltar Dockyard and Civil 


Police Forces. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Shipping 
As in 1946, all regular shipping services were in abeyance, but pas- 


» senger and sea mail services were more frequent. The total arrivals of 


merchant vessels of all kinds amounted to 5,208 with a net tonnage of 
10,156,888. 
Air ; 

An important step in the development of air communications took 
place in August when Messrs Gibraltar Airways Ltd. inaugurated a 
service to Tangier, operating four flights a day. The British European 
Airways continued to maintain two services a week to the United 
Kingdom. 

Posts 

An overland service to the United Kingdom and the Continent 
via Spain and France remained suspended throughout the year due to the 
continued closure of the Franco-Spanish frontier. All surface mails for 
the Continent, Spain and Portugal excepted, were conveyed by sea. 


Cultural Activities 
Cultural activities continued to centre round the Calpe Institute, 
directed by the British Council. 


PART II 
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Chapter 1: Population ‘ 


POPULATION statistics record a peak period of over 20,000 civilian 
inhabitants at the beginning of the century, followed by a decline 
beginning in 1908. From that date the average aggregate population ( 
remained between 17,000 and 18,000 until the outbreak of the Spanish ‘ 
Civil War in 1936, when Gibraltarians normally resident in Spain entered , 
the Colony together with a number of political refugees. ‘That influx, 
together with the return of a large proportion of evacuees and the natural | 
increase of births over deaths, has resulted in a record figure of 22,532 
being reached at the end of 1947. On the completion of the Government 
repatriation scheme the civilian population will be about 23,500 and it is 
estimated that, with the accretion of new population, the total figure for \ 
residents may reach 25,000 in 1960 unless meanwhile reduced by ( 
emigration. 


RESIDENTIAL POPULATION (CIVILIANS) 


| 
Under the Aliens and Strangers Order only persons with right of 
residence, consisting of persons born in Gibraltar before 29th June 1900, or 
born in Gibraltar after that date if the father was also born in Gibraltar, 
and of the wives and minor children of such persons, are allowed to | 
reside without permit in Gibraltar. All other persons, except those in the | 
service of the Crown and their families, require a permit to enter for the ‘ 
purpose of working or visiting. The total number of civilian residents at :} 
31st December, 1947 (22,532) was an increase of 1,299 over the total’at ( 
31st December, 1946. This increase was mainly due to the return during ‘ 
the year of Gibraltarians repatriated from Northern Ireland and other { 
places. There was also an increase in the number of aliens, due largely 
to the engagement of alien domestic servants by the returning | 
Gibraltarians. : 
The total British population is made up approximately of 17,674 
Gibraltarians, with right of residence, and 2,642 “ statutory aliens,” the 
latter being mostly persons, normally domiciled in the United Kingdom, 
employed in the service of the Crown and in trade, and the wives and | 
families of such persons. 
The alien population of 2,216 consisted of 2,052 Spanish subjects, | 
109 Portuguese subjects and 55 other persons of other nationalities. Of . 
the Spanish subjects 964 are employed in domestic service, and 270 are | 
political refugees. : { 


a 
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‘ RESIDENTIAL POPULATION (SERVICES) 


Population figures for the Garrison were as follows: Royal Navy 200, 
“Army 4,100, Royal Air Force 523. Total 4,823. Service families are 
included in the figure for the civilian population. The grand total of the 
Gibraltar population at 31st December, 1947 was therefore 27,355. 
) 


DAILY WORKERS AND VISITORS 


_ __ Daily workers and visitors for the most part live in Spain and enter 
Gibraltar daily. They. are employed in His Majesty’s Dockyard, by the 
War Department and in various other services. During the year an average 
of 8,400 persons entered daily to work. This was an increase on the 
,average figure for 1946, which was approximately 7,500. The great 
majority of the visiting daily workers are Spaniards. 
During the year 1947 the police registered 3,030 persons under the 
; Registration of Civilians Ordinance, bringing the total number of persons 
‘registered to 34,910 since 1943, when the Ordinance was introduced. A 
total of 1,129 cards were issued to visitors entering Gibraltar for short 
periods on temporary business, or to stay with friends. 


, Detailed statistics of civilian population are shown in Appendix I. 


' Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
) Organisation 


OCCUPATIONS 


THE principal occupations of wage earners in Gibraltar are provided by 
‘ employment in one or other of the Service Departments, the Colonial 
_, Government or the City Council, but the gradual resuscitation of peace- 

time trading and commercial activities which took place in 1947 resulted 

in a substantial increase during the course of the year in the numbers 
, employed in private commercial and industrial undertakings. 
‘The largest individual employer continued to be H.M. Dockyard, 
_ Where the bulk of the civilians employed were engaged in ship repairing 
‘ or occupations appertaining thereto. Next in order of importance were 
| the various services of the War Department such as R.E., R.E.M.E. and 
| R.A.S.C. followed by the Colonial Government and the City Council. 
The majority of the weekly-wage industrial workers employed by the 
civil authorities were engaged in building operations connected with 
the provision of housing both permanent and temporary. In addition the . 
volume of employment in building trades steadily increased with the 
1 progress of the large Government Housing Scheme for the provision of 
i 472 flats in seven blocks which is being carried out by public works 
‘ pee Relatively few civilians were employed during the year by 
» the RAF. 
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Commercial enterprise provided employment for a substantial number 
of salaried clerical workers in shipping offices and trading agencies :( 
whilst the other main occupations in private commerce and industry ’ 
were those connected with hotels, catering services, retail trade and 
stevedoring. 


WAGES 

In November 1946 a claim for the revision ‘of basic wages of ane 
and unskilled industrial grade employees of the Service Departments and | 
Colonial Government was referred to the Standing Wages Committee. 
The recommendations of this Committee were subsequently approved br ! 
the local Government and by the Ministries concerned in the Unites 
Kingdom. 

Accordingly in April 1947 the minimum basic wage rate of adul: 
unskilled workers employed in the Service Departments and the Coloniai' 
Government was uniformly increased from 37s. 6d. to 40s. per week, | 
and the basic wages of all grades of skilled workers employed. in these | 
departments were increased proportionately. At the same time cost of 
living allowances were increased from 30s. to 32s. in the case a 
Gibraltarians and from 14s. to 16s. per week in the case of aliens. These 
minimum rates were based on a 44-hour week. 

Skilled workmen employed by the Service Departments, the Colonial 
Government and the City Council thus received from 83s. to 93s. per | 
week and charge hands from 93s. to 108s. per week inclusive of cost of 
living allowances at the rates specified above. At the same time wage | 
rates payable to apprenticed and unapprenticed juveniles were proportion- 
ately increased. The new rates are: unapprenticed juveniles at the age! 
of 14, 22s. 6d. gross rising to 52s. 6d. at the age of 19; apprentices 16 
years of age at entry, 26s. 3d. gross rising to 58s. 3d. during the last year 
of apprenticeship at 20 years of age. 

Casual labour employed in commercial stevedoring and coaling en- 
gaged by the day on a time basis received 15s. per day af 8 hours. If, 
engaged on a piece work basis the rate paid was from 6s. to 10s. per ton of | 
merchandise moved for gang work. Casual porters employed in the 
movement of raw foodstuffs were paid from 2d. to 3d. per cwt. bag for 
each handling operation. 

Male domestic labour employed in hotels and catering services was 
paid between 32s. 6d. and 100s. per week depending on occupation. The| 
lower rate was applicable to waiters and the higher rate to chefs, head ; 
waiters, etc. ; both rates included proportional shares of a'1o per cent 
surcharge for service, and were exclusive of free board and meals. Women ; 
were paid between 2os. and 60s. and juveniles from 17s. 6d. to 30s. per 
week with meals. 

Following investigation by the Standing Wages Committee the wage 
rates of female domestic labour employed in institutions, hospitals, 
messes, etc., were revised in September 1947 since which date cooks were | 
paid from 46s. to 53s. 6d. per week, and maids and analogous intermediate | 
grades to housekeeper status from 21s. to 41s. per week, depending on 
the numbers catered for in the institution. | 
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Domestic servants in private employment were paid from £4 to £6 per 
month in the case of cooks and from ros. to 20s. per week in the case of 
housemaids, the latter being eligible for the full rate of 20s. per week at the 
age of 18. Charwomen and washer-women were paid 5s. per day plus 
meals. The above rates have now become standardised. 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED 


Early in 1947 a small statistics section- forming part of the Employment 
Exchange was established, and the main employers were invited to furnish 
monthly employment returns which were then summarised and checked 
with the dormant register records in the Exchange. 

The total registered labour force in January 1947 was approximately 
17,500. Diminution in the demand for labour in H.M. Dockyard and the 
other Service Departments was more than offset by iricrease in demand for 
labour in private undertakings, and particularly in building trades, as a 
result of which the total registered labour force had risen to 18,700 in 
December 1947 ; which represents an overall increase of 7 per cent. 

The approximate composition of this labour force was 660 United 
Kingdom expatriates, 5,240 Gibraltarian men, 770 Gibraltarian women, 
7,000 Spanish men, 4,600 Spanish women, 230 other British subjects and 
120 other aliens. The majority of the Gibraltarian women were employed 
in clerical and commercial occupations, whilst the majority of the Spanish 
women were employed in domestic and catering services. 


HOURS 


Following an agreement reached between the Service Departments 
and trade unions in the United Kingdom the standard working week in 
the local Service Departments was reduced from 47-48 hours to 44 hours 
with effect from January 1947. The City Council and Colonial Govern- 
ment followed suit and introduced a 44-hour, 5-day week in March and 
April respectively. 

The lead of the official employers was not followed by private industrial 
undertakings. where the normal working week continued to be 48 ‘hours. 
In the N.A.A.F.I., however, a relatively large local employer, she weekly 
hours of work were reduced to 44 in January. 

Following amendment of the Shop Hours Ordinance, which now 
provides for a maximum of 48 hours per week instead of the previous 66, 
there has been a general reduction in hours worked by shop assistants to 
comply with the new requirements. Persons employed in hotels and 
catering services outside the provisions of the Shop Hours Ordinance 
worked 50-56 hours per week and those in domestic service 50-58. 

There was no systematic working of overtime recorded during the 
year except on the Permanent Housing Scheme, where, although the 
normal working week was 44 hours, it was decided to work 48 hours in 
each week as the contract had been scheduled for completion on this 
basis. The extra hours so worked were paid for at ordinary time rates 
plus 50 per cent. 
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COST OF LIVING INDEX 
Monthly computations of the cost of living index have been made 
from current ruling prices under the following headings : 
(i) Food , 
(ii) Fuel and Lighting 
(iii) Clothing 
- (iv) Household Sundries 
(v) Rent 
The index is based on the rise in cost of living experienced by an adult 
unskilled worker earning approximately 72s. per week and supporting a 
wife and three dependent children under 15 years of age, and is com- 
parable with 100 in July 1939. 
~ The average cost of living index so computed for each quarter has 
been published and was as follows: 


First Quarter (January-March) . : 171 
Second Quarter (April-June) * 176 
Third Quarter (July-September) . ‘ 179 
Fourth Quarter (October-December). 183 


The unwelcome rise of 12 points recorded during the year was mainly 
due to substantial increases in the controlled price of imported fats. 
Typical increases were: lard from 1s. 4d. to 1s. rod. per lb., margarine 
from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. per lb., cooking oil from 18. 2d. to 1s. 10d. per pint, 
cheese from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 2d. per lb. These increases more than offset 
a general reduction in the average controlled retail price of imported 
manufactured clothing. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT STAFF 
Initial provision for establishment of a Labour Department was 
first made in the Estimates for 1947, and the staff consisted of : 
Commissioner of Labour 
Manager, Employment Exchange 
Seven Clerks 
One Senior Lady Clerk 
Three Lady Clerks 
Two Messengers 

During the course of the year a locally selected officer underwent a 
training course for supervisory employment exchange officers conducted 
by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, and assumed duty as 
Manager at the end of the year. 

There was no inspectorate, but during the year visits were paid by the 
Commissioner of Labour to the more important industrial undertakings, 
including the Service Departments, and advice was given where required 
on matters relating to the safety, health and welfare of civilian workers. 

Towards the end of 1947 preparations were in hand to amalgamate the 
staffs of the Resettlement Board Offices and the Social Welfare Organisa- 
tion with the Labour Department to form an expanded Department of 
Labour and Welfare, as experience had shown that closer co-ordination 
of these Departments whose work is inter-related would result in enhanced 
economy and efficiency of administration. 


OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR II 
TRADE UNIONS 
In July 1947 the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance (Ordi- 
» nance No. 15 of 1947) was enacted and came into operation on 19th August. 
The Ordinance provides for the compulsory registration of trade unions 
and for the appointment of a Registrar of Trade Unions. The Com- 
missioner of Labour was appointed Registrar in August. 

By the end of the year all combinations of workmen or masters known 
to exist in Gibraltar, the principal purposes of which would constitute 
any such combination a trade union within the meaning of the Ordinance, 

1 had been registered. They were as follows : 


Name of Trade Union Membership 
Gibraltar Confederation of Labour . + 1,000-5,000 
Transport & General Workers Union . 250-1,000 
Gibraltar Civil Service Association. 2 250-1,000 
Amalgamated Engineering Union. 50-250 
Civil Service Clerical Association —War : 
Department Branch. 50-250 
Civil Service Clerical Association—Ad- 
miralty Branch. 50-250 
Gibraltar Dockyard Ex-Apprentices and 
Apprentices Union % 50-250 
The Association of Scientific “Workers 
(Gibraltar Group) ‘i 50-250 
The Admiralty Technical Association— 
Gibraltar Branch . under 50 


The Institution of Professional Civil Servants 

—Admiralty Supervising Technical 

Officers Branch . a : under 50 
Gibraltar Master Bakers Association . 3 under 50 


TRADE DISPUTES 


It is gratifying to be able to report that, as in the previous year, no 
man-hours were lost owing to strikes in 1947. This is notable in view of 
the fact that local trade unions were active in submitting and pursuing 
claims covering a wide field affecting terms and conditions of employment 
of both industrial and clerical grades employed by official and private 
employers. Credit is thus due to representatives of employers and workers 
for their success in maintaining the generally amicable relations which 
existed. 

Several collective agreements were made during the year between 
trade unions and private employers which affected terms of employment 
of labour employed in stevedoring and ancillary trades. The determination 
of fair wages where this has been a matter in dispute has been facilitated 
by the adoption by Government of model rules relating to fair wages 
clauses issued by the Secretary of State after consultation with the 
Colonial Labour Advisory Committee. 

Claims relating to conditions of employment of individual workers or 
small groups of workers not settled by direct negotiation were, where 
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necessary, determined by conciliation after reference to the Commissioner 
of Labour. Claims relating to large groups of workers employed by the 
Service Departments or the Colonial Government were referred to the 
Standing Wages Committee presided over by the Commissioner of Labour. 

During the year the representative character of this co-ordinating 
body was extended by the addition of representatives of the City Council 
and the Chamber of Commerce, which had not. hitherto been so 
represented. 

Following enactment of the Trade Unions Ordinance discussions 
were initiated with representatives of official and private employers and 
with representatives of registered trade unions concerning the con- 
stitution of the jointly represented Labour Advisory Committee, which it is 
now hoped to establish in the near future. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 
The following labour legislation was in force at the commencement of 
the year: 
The Shop Hours Ordinance, 1922. 
Employers Liability Ordinance, 1924. 
Employment of Women, Young Persons, and Children Ordinance, 
1932. 
Minimum Wage Ordinance, 1933. 
Truck Ordinance, 1934. 
Public Holidays Ordinance, 1946. 
The following new labour legislation was enacted in 1947 : 
(i) The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance, No. 15 of 1947. 
This legislation is based on the model Trade Union Ordinance 
for the Colonies with the addition of special provisions affecting 
conditions of membership of non-resident aliens employed in 
Gibraltar, held to be necessary in view of the fact that the number 
of aliens so employed in Gibraltar is greater than the number of 
British subjects (vide section on “ Numbers Employed,” p. 9). 
Such non-resident aliens, whilst being eligible for full member- 
ship of local trade unions, are excluded from being one of the 
members of the trade union eligible to apply for its registration 
and are excluded from participating in a vote or motion relating 
to the calling or financing of a strike. 
It has been agreed that the Ordinance shall be reviewed after 
experience of its operation has been obtained. 

(ii) The Shop Hours (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947. 

The main effect of this Ordinance was so to amend the Shop 
Hours Ordinance, 1922, as to reduce the maximum permissible 
working hours of persons employed in shops, being any premises 
where any retail trade or business is carried’out, from 66 to 48 in 
any one week. 

An Ordinance to amend the Employment of Women, Young Persons 
and Children Ordinance, 1922, so as to give the force of law to the follow- 
ing International Labour Conventions had been approved for publication 
prior to enactment. 
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(a) The Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921. 
(b) The Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 
1921. 

(c) The Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935. 

Pending introduction of a Bill providing for the notification of 
accidents, a system of voluntary notification of accidents which would 
otherwise be reportable was introduced in May 1947. 

Progress was made with the draft of a Workmen’s Compensation Bill 
based substantially on the United Kingdom National Insurance (In- 
dustrial Injuries) Act, 1946. Completion of the draft awaits the acquisition 
of statistics on accidents and their analysis with respect to frequency and 
severity rates, in order that actuarial assessment of suitable contribution 
and benefit rates can be made. 

Further inspections of industrial undertakings were made with a view 
to drafting a Factories Ordinance. 

The statistical section forming part of the Employment Exchange and 
working in conjunction with the Social Welfare Office was engaged in the 
compilation of statistics relating to age groups and unemployment in 
order to provide information on which to base an Old Age Pensions and 
Unemployment Insurance Ordinance. 


EMPLOYMENT 

The policy of full employment for Gibraltarians initiated during the 
previous year was maintained and strengthened during 1947 by giving 
preference in opportunities for employment to Gibraltarians and con- 
versely by giving priority in termination of employment to aliens. By 
these means out of 1,577 vacancies notified to the Central Employment 
Exchange 1,559 were filled by Gibraltarians. 

The number of British subjects registered as unemployed in any one 
week during the year averaged 41; and the average unemployment 
amongst adult males was less than 0:5 per cent. 

Development of the building programmes resulted in constantly 

increasing demands for labour, and particularly for carpenters and masons. 
Towards the middle of 1947 it was apparent that there would be a shortage 
of carpenters, as all available British subjects skilled in this trade had then 
been absorbed into employment and subsequently all locally available 
Spanish carpenters were similarly absorbed. Arrangements were then 
made to recruit carpenters from Tangier under contracts of engagement 
conforming with the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) 
_ International Convention of 1939. 
; In August 1947 a conference was held at which all official employers 
and the more important private employers of building trade labour were 
represented in order to formulate a man-power budget for the allocation 
: of skilled building labour to meet foreseeable demands until the middle 
of 1948. 

The allocation of. available labour according to the budget so agreed 
upon enabled demands to be met satisfactorily until the end of 1947, when 
. it became apparent that further importation of skilled building tradesmen 
‘would be required. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


A further issue of the Labour and Social Welfare Bulletin was pub- 
lished in June 1947, and was placed on sale through local booksellers. In 
addition some 500 copies were distributed gratis to Service and Govern- 
ment Departments and various public bodies. The Bulletin met with a 
good reception. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


THE figures of revenue and expenditure for 1947 given in this chapter 
are subject to variation when the books for the year are finally closed, but 
are sufficiently accurate to give a fair picture of the progress of the Colony’s 
finances during the year under review. Apart from the return by His 
Majesty’s Government of the £850,000 interest-free loan, the main 
event of the year was the inauguration of the Government lottery in 
October which showed a profit of £13,000 for three months’ working. 
There was a further sharp decline in Customs receipts which, despite an 
increase in the duty on spirits, amounted to £228,000 only against an 
estimate of £258,500 and actual receipts of £290,343 in 1946. The yield 
under most other heads was satisfactory, owing partly to a variety of new 
revenue measures introduced during the year and partly to certain receipts 
of a fortuituous nature, and with the assistance of the Government 
lottery referred to above ordinary revenue for the year totalled approxi- 
mately £535,000 compared with the original estimate of £498,370. The 
actual revenue for 1946 was £545,325. 

Expenditure for the year amounted to £946,000, of which £426,000 
was accounted for by extraordinary works mainly in connection with the 
housing programme, both permanent and temporary. Recurrent expendi- 
ture, including special items amounted to £520,000 and this figure reflects 
the cost of the new salary scales and conditions of service which took full 
effect in 1947. Expenditure on resettlement showed a welcome decrease 
from £76,000 in 1946 to £64,500 in 1947, mainly due to changes in the 
system of administration in the Resettlement Centres. 

Figures of revenue and expenditure under the main heads are given 
in the following table together with the corresponding figures for 1946: 


REVENUE 
1946 1947 
£ £ 

1. Customs . 5 é * = + 290,343 228,000 
2. Port, harbour and wharf dues 2 12,413 27,400 
3. Licences, excise and internal revenue not 

otherwise classified . 7 F ‘ » 46,992 42,266 
4. Fees of court or office, payments for specific 

services and reimbursements. i + 45,492 69,775 


5. Post Office and Telegraph . : , - 36,773 43,270 
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1946 1947 

& & 
6. Rents of Government Property : . + 26,332 32,100 
7. Interest. ‘ ‘ : : + 23,583 31,500 
8. Miscellaneous receipts . : - 62,719 47;390 
9. Repayment of loans by local bodies : : 678 170 
10. Lottery. . . Hi _ 13,000 
11, Special. . z . . : : _ 850,000 


£545,325 £1,384,871 


EXPENDITURE . 
1946 1947 
; £ £ 

1. Social services (including resettlement, town 

planning and semporecy and permanent 
housing) . rf E : iy . 402,277 §22,384 
2. Public Works. ‘ i ‘ : - 124,768 141,786 
- 3. Administration . i i y ‘ + 29,005 30,332 
4..Justice - + §7:930 83,579 
5. Public services (revenue earning) . : - 62,445 74,992 
6. Miscellaneous services . _ : , + 40,741 59,969 
7. Pensions . é - : : Y ‘ 18,425 22,100 
8. War services 5 5 Z ; 3 15,039 9,401 
g. Land purchases . : - : reste ae 1,000 1,060 
F £751,630 £945,603 


Assets stood at approximately £3,378,697 on 31st December, 1947, 
and liabilities at approximately £2,533,237 giving a general revenue 
balance of £845,460. The following is an approximate summary of the 
balance sheet at 31st December, 1947, which is subject to variation when 
the books for the year are finally closed : 


B Liabilities Assets 
£ £ 

Deposits . : x 57,480 | Cash : z . 37,100 
Drafts and Remit- Investments. + 3290,915 

tances . , - : 43 Advances . 3 : 23,336 - 
Joint Colonial Fund . 108,000 Suspense Account. 27,346 
Special Funds . - 2,367,714 
General Revenue 

Balance. - «845,460 

£3,378,697 £3,378,697 
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There was no public debt in 1947, other than the interest-free loan 
of £320,013 subscribed by the public for imperial war expenditure, 
which was in fact repaid early in 1948. A decision was taken in 1947 to 
invite local subscription to a Government loan of £1 million for housing 
purposes and this loan was floated early in 1948. The general revenue 
balance includes the sum of £850,000 made available to His Majesty’s 
Government as an interest-free loan during the war, which, as stated 
above, was repaid in 1947. 

Taxation is generally indirect. There is no income tax and there are 
no excise duties. The main heads of taxation and the yield from each in 


1947 were: 


Customs: . - é : . £228,000 
Estate Duties . a : : : 14,000 
Stamp Duties ‘ A : 2 _ 6,500 
Licences ao : Z 3 7,500 
Trade Taxes . ‘i : ‘ 9,700 


Two new taxes, an export tax on oil fuel and an entertainments tax, were 
approved in 1947 to take effect in 1948. 

The free port tradition of Gibraltar is reflected in the limited range of 
items subject to import duty, which is levied only on alcoholic beverages, 
perfumed spirits, motor spirits and tobacco. There are preferential rates 
for imports of Empire origin and reduced rates for alcoholic beverages 
imported in bulk. Whisky and brandy imported in bulk are liable to duty 
at 48s. and 30s. per gallon respectively at the full rate and 46s. and 21s. per 
gallon respectively at the preferential rate. Gin and rum are taxed at the 
rate of 60s. per gallon at the full rate and 51s. and 48s. 6d. per gallon 
respectively at the preferential rate. 

The duty on malt liquors is at the rate of 1s. per gallon at the full 
rate and od. per gallon at the preferential.rate. Motor spirit carries a duty 
of 6d. per gallon. 

Cigarettes carry a duty of 1s. 6d. per Ib. at the full rate and 1s. per Ib. 
at the preferential rate, with an additional duty of 1s. 8d. per 100 cigarettes. 
Other manufactured tobacco is taxed at the rate of 6s. per Ib. full rate and 
5s. 4d. per Ib, preferential rate ; the duty on unmanufactured tobacco is 
at the rate of 8d. per Ib. full rate and 7d. per Ib. preferential rate. 

Stamp duties are charged under the Stamp Duties Ordinance upon the 
several instruments specified in the schedule thereto. The provisions of 
the Ordinance follow closely the Stamp Act 1891 and the First Schedule 
thereto. The rates of duty imposed under the Ordinance are in most cases 
the same as those in force in the United Kingdom. The bulk of the revenue 
from stamp duties in Gibraltar is obtained from property transactions. 
The rate of stamp duty on bills of exchange was increased from 1d. to 2d. 
in 1947. 

The rates of estate duty were increased in 1947. Duty is levied on a 
sliding scale ranging from one per cent of the value of the estate on estates 
valued at between {100 and £3,000 to 10 per cent on estates exceeding 
4 50,000 in value. Estates whose value is less than £100 are exempt from 

uty. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


THE legal tender of the Colony is comprised of Gibraltar Government 
currency notes of £5, £1 and 10s. denominations and United Kingdom 
silver, copper and cupro-nickel coinage. There was a further contraction 
in the note circulation during 1947, from £952,514 on 1st January to 
£816,515 on 31st December mainly on account of reduced spending by the 
Service Departments. The list of banks operating in the Colony is as 
follows : 

Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.). 

The Crédit Foncier d’Algérie et de Tunisie. 

Galliano’s Bank. 


The war-time ban on circulation of United Kingdom notes in Gibraltar is 

still maintained. 

j The Government Savings Bank meets the need of the small depositor 
and maintains its popularity, deposits having increased to £960,387 by the 

end of 1947. The operation of exchange control, with particular regard to 

the dollar position which became acute during 1947, continues to demand 

the close attention of the Treasury. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 

Manufactured Goods 

The total volume and value of imports of manufactured goods, chiefly 
of United Kingdom origin, far exceeded those for 1946. Small consign- 
ments of manufactured goods in short supply in the United Kingdom were 
; imported from France, Belgium, Holland, Italy and Czechoslovakia as 
opportunity offered. Continued improvement was maintained in the 
) importation of textiles, footwear, hollow-ware, glassware, household 
electrical appliances, motor vehicles of all kinds, and building materials 
for the Government Housing Scheme. The two last items were the 
largest contributors towards the return to normal trade. Timber from 
Sweden on a large scale was imported for the first time since 1939. 
However, there was a marked falling off in imports of tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages, no doubt due principally to the reduction of the 
Garrison to a peace-time footing. 


Foodstuffs 

Imports of essential foodstuffs continued to be obtained through the 
Ministry of Food on a quota basis at the level of previous years, but it was 
possible to obtain Dutch and North African dairy produce and potatoes 
in much larger quantities than in 1946; nevertheless such imports were 


‘still below the pre-1940 level. 


Generally, imports are regulated according to need. 
ay 
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EXPORTS 
Leaving aside the export of goods for individual consumption by 
some 10,000 workers who enter the Colony daily, Gibraltar has no export 
trade of any significance. A small trade has developed in the export of 
scrap iron and unserviceable military stores chiefly comprising obsolete 
motor vehicles. 


RATIONING 
Essential foodstuffs obtained through the Ministry of Food continued 
to be rationed. With the improvement in the flow of textiles and footwear 
from the United Kingdom, which, however, has not reached 1939 levels, 
it was possible to revoke in May the Clothing and Textile Rationing Order, 
dated 7th September, 1943. 


SHIPPING 

During the year 5,208 vessels entered the port as against 3,826 in 1946. 
Despite this large increase the sales of bunker coal were 23,000 tons less 
than in 1946, owing to the difficulty in obtaining supplies from the 
United Kingdom and restrictions on sales. Owing to the restrictions on 
the export of coal from the,United Kingdom during the period February— 
November large supplies of coal had to be obtained from the United 
States of America and South Africa. The sales of black oils for bunkers 
suffered the same fate as coal in that full demands from vessels could not 
be met owing to restrictions imposed by the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


- CURRENCY CONTROL 
The dollar crisis in Europe which was brought to a head in August, 
and the mounting prices of goods of American origin since the termination 
of the Lease-Lend Agreement, has had the effect of increasing the cost 
of fats, flour, cooking oil, soap, frozen meat and rice. 


Chapter 6: Production 


THERE is no land suitable for agriculture and animal husbandry, and no 
forests, fisheries or other natural resources. Industrial production, apart 
from activities to satisfy purely domestic needs, is nil. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
AS a result of recommendations made by a committee appointed by the 
Governor in 1943, education in the Colony is now the responsibility of the 
Government and a Director of Education was first appointed in 1944. 
The educational system was further reorganised in 1946 when the schools 
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were organised into primary (infant and junior) and secondary (aca- 
_ demic, modern and commercial) and this system continued in force 
during 1947. The schools are staffed by members of the religious orders 
and imported and locally recruited lay teachers. 
At the end of the year the following schools were established : 





SECONDARY No. of Pupils 
Grammar School—Boys_. . . 154 
( Loreto Convent—Girls. e 4 128 
Sacred Heart Modern—Boys . : 229 
Line Wall Modern—Girls . ‘ : 238 
Rosia Modern—Boys’ Class 5 3 36 
VOCATIONAL Sa TBS 
Commercial School . : ; : 35 
PRIMARY : 
Sacred Heart Junior—Boys : ha * 140 
Castle Road Junior—Boys . 2 : 175 
Rosia Junior—Boys . : : 68 
St. Joseph’s Junior—Girls . i - 136 
St. Joseph’s Infants—Mixed . . Tg 
— 250 
St. George’s Junior—Mixed ‘ 88 
St. George’s Infants—Mixed . : 64 
——sig2 
St. Mary’s Junior—Girls . : ; 229 
St. Mary’s Infants—Mixed E . 319 
St. Bernard’s Infants—Mixed_. : 108 
Hebrew Junior and Infants—Mixed . 43 
Catalan Bay Infants—Mixed_. r 24 
Glacis Junior and Infants—Mixed 138 
Europa Infants—Mixed . . é 3 38 = 1,684 
TOTAL c 2,504 





The average school attendance during 1947 was go-I per cent as compared 
with 89 per cent in 1946. The new school which had been built on the 
Glacis temporary housing estate in 1946 was opened in 1947. Originally 
’ intended for infants, a junior department has been added for the 
benefit of children from the Glacis and adjacent temporary housing 
estates. 

The foundations of the new Technical School, which is to be the joint- 
concern of the Government of Gibraltar and the Admiralty, were laid 
during the year. 

In primary education the system of entrance at 5 years to the infant 
school and of passage at 8 years to the junior school was consolidated. 
| The infant schools now being on a very satisfactory basis, special attention 
. was paid during the year to the organisation and teaching of the junior 
schools. : 
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Three types of secondary education have been developed: modern, 
academic and commercial. In the modern school a better balance has 
been effected between handicraft and other subjects, with the result that 
very good educational work has been done through the former. The 
Grammar School for boys has made progress academically and in the 
sports field. At this school the Higher School Leaving Certificate was 
taken for the first time in Gibraltar, and with the opening of a modern and 
well-equipped science laboratory, science has been introduced into the 
school.- 

The original arrangement for the Commercial School was that boys 
would attend in the mornings and girls in the afternoons. Experience has 
shown however that full-time instruction is needed and it. was decided 
that this should be given in 1948. 

The Government scheme for sending student teachers to England for 
a two-year course at a Teacher’s Training College has been pursued. 
One male student has returned, having obtained his Ministry of Education 
Teaching Certificate and one male and four females are still in the 
United Kingdom. 

Slow but steady improvement is being made towards obtaining new 
local teachers with better school records than was the case before the 
Government took over education in 1944. This is reflected in the in- 
creased number of local teachers who now hold the Ministry of Education 
College-Trained Teachers’ Certificate. 

The medical and dental treatment of school children was placed on an 
organised basis in 1947. In addition to the Grammar School sports, a 
sports meeting for children in the modern and junior schools was held 
for the first time and both were a success. Increasing attention was given 
to organised games in regard to which the Services gave most valuable 
assistance by making available the use of a sports field. 

As regards further education, the Royal Army Educational Corps 
continued to conduct evening classes.and, by arrangement, civilian enrol- 
ments were accepted through the Department of Education. 

Applications for scholarships in universities, technical colleges, etc., 
continued to increase, and the following courses of study were being taken 
in the United Kingdom by persons awarded scholarships : 

B.Sc. (Engineering), 1. 
M.B., 1. 

A.M.LC.E., 1. 

LL.B. and Bar, 2 
A.M.LE.E., 1. 


The Department of Education arranged centres for examinations for 
various examining bodies, particularly for Matriculation, secretarial work 
and accountancy. 


Two private schools, Loreto Convent Junior (ages 44 to 11 years) 
with 95 pupils and Brympton Church of England (ages 44 to 16 years) 
with 75 pupils, were inspected. Approval, subject to further inspection 
in 1948, was given to the opening of a third but smaller private school. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 2r 
HEALTH . 


‘Despite a considerable degree of overcrowding the health of the 
civilian community was maintained at a good standard throughout the 
year. The two world-wide epidemics of poliomyelitis and cholera did not 
spread to Gibraltar, and the incidence of notifiable diseases among the 
civilian population was relatively small. 

Thirty-two cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were notified during the 
year, resulting in seven deaths. There were small outbreaks of measles 
and chickenpox. 

The number of deaths registered among the civilian population was 
150—giving a death rate of 8-5 per 1,000. The above figures do not 
include deaths among the Combatant Services or people landed from ships, 
which amounted to 36. 

Four hundred and seventy-one live births were registered (396 among 
the civilians and 75 in the Services). There were 22 deaths of infants 
under 1 year of age giving an infant mortality rate of 47 per 1,000 live 

births. 

The Colonial Hospital, which has accommodation for 155 beds, is the 
only general ‘hospital serving the civilian community. Within the pre- 
cincts there is a Maternity Block and a Segregation Block. A clinic for 
general out-patients is held every morning for persons unable to afford a 
private doctor. There are up-to-date departments of radiography and 
physiotherapy connected with the hospital as well as a number of special 
clinics, such as orthopaedic, dental, ophthalmic. 

King George V Hospital for Diseases of the Chest has accommodation 
for 50 patients and is mainly used for the treatment of cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. : 

The Mental Hospital has been only partially reconditioned. There is 
accommodation for 12 patients. 

The Infectious Diseases Hospital for the treatment of major infectious 
diseases, such as smallpox and cholera, was empty throughout the year 
except for a short period when it was used to house a few homeless 
people. 

The Child Welfare Centre moved into new premises in the centre of 
the town. This centre and the branch centre in the South District were 
well attended. The Health Visitors visited the homes and gave advice 
to mothers in addition to working at the centres. 

The School Medical Service consisting of a Medical Officer and Health 
Visitors operated during terms. Over 1,000 children between the ages of 
5 and 15 were examined. Compulsory vaccination is carried out in infancy 

~ and again at the age of 12. 

The Board of Health—a committee of doctors representing all medical 
interests in the Colony—met regularly once a month. 

Sewage disposal is by the water carriage system using sea water. 
Dry refuse is collected and dumped into the sea at Europa Point. 

Mosquitoes have been kept under control by observing the principles 
of the campaign begun in 1926. The species found in Gibraltar are the 
aedes argenteus culex pipiens and theobaldia longeareolatus. 
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Measures to consolidate the work carried out in the intensive campaign 
of rat destruction in 1945 and 1946 were taken throughout the year. The 
task is now mainly one of dealing with occasional minor infestations and 
instructing householders in the methods necessary to keep the rat 
population to a minimum. 


HOUSING 


The total land area of Gibraltar—including recent reclamation—is 

1,360 acres (2-12 square miles). About one-third of this area consists of 

precipitous rock, steep banks of blown sand and places difficult of access, 
all of which are unsuitable for building purposes. 

There are two main civilian districts, the town and the southern area. 
The town area, comprising about 100 acres, is densely developed 
retaining the old Spanish medieval plan of narrow streets and stepped 
ramps and for the most part consists of tenements inter-mixed with 
business premises, military barracks and public buildings. The southern 
area, beyond the Alameda Gardens, is an irregular and haphazard develop- 
ment, but enjoys more healthy and spacious conditions than the old city. 

Minor civilian areas are at the North Front, where most of the tem- 
porary housing is located on land which will eventually be used for 
recreational purposes. Catalan Bay, a picturesque village on the east side 
of the Rock, has a small civilian population. 

During the past 20 years three housing surveys have been made and 
housing research work continues. Approximately two-thirds of the 
population are housed in tenements of one, two or three rooms, and it is 
estimated that there are about 1,500 sub-standard houses. The usual 
tenement block is three storeys in height and planned round an internal 
courtyard or patio. Many of the flats are not self-contained and have 
inadequate sanitary accommodation. In spite of unsatisfactory conditions 
houses are clean and well cared for. 

The policy of providing temporary housing accommodation for 
returned evacuees was continued throughout the year and 95 tenements, 
of which 65 were in Nissen huts, were completed. In addition, five 
transit centres and one other property were converted into self-contained 
tenements bringing the total number of dwellings provided during the 
year to 201. Work on the 18 permanent houses on Shorthorn Farm site 
was held up for lack of the necessary materials and fittings but most of 
these were obtained towards the end of the year and some of the buildings 
were scheduled for completion early in 1948. Of the six Government 
quarters at Old Mount Road four were completed. The building of 
houses by private enterprise continued on a small scale. 


Work continued on the permanent housing scheme for 472 flats in 


seven blocks, the detailed plans of which had been drawn up in 1946 
and by the end of the year the foundations of three blocks had been com- 
pleted and the steelwork of one had been assembled. 

The selected sites for the new flats are beautifully situated—removed 
from the congested old town—and have a fine outlook over Gibraltar Bay. 
Each building block has been designed to preserve as much of the amenities 
in the adjoining Alameda Gardens as possible. Advantage has been taken 
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of the steep gradients to step the sections of each block so that they rise 
storey above storey much as do the old buildings of the’ city itself. The 
main existing roadways are retained and access is in most cases from the’ 
higher levels, the entrances being half way up the building and so giving 
a minimum of stairs to climb. By placing the lower blocks at right angles 
to the gradient the dwellings are given a better outlook and offer less 
obstruction to the views from the gardens. The buildings are planned on an 
average of five floors, except two blocks on Kingsway. Here, as entrances 
are on the lowest level, lifts are provided and the height of the buildings 
has been increased to eight floors. Living conditions in the Colony have 
been closely studied and the accommodation planned with special regard 
to climate. Open loggias or balconies are provided for each family, 
covered playgrounds for the children and roof gardens for adults. All 
flats will be approached by open balconies and will have through 
ventilation. 

The drafting of a comprehensive town planning scheme, of which 
housing forms an integral part, was completed during the year. Housing 
surveys have been fully analysed, reconstruction areas defined and new 
building sites selected. A complete land utilisation survey has been made 
and full details of existing accommodation, the number and area of all 
habitable rooms, overcrowding, and the condition, ventilation and sanita- 
tion of housés have been recorded for use as a basis for future planning. 
The long-term housing programme will include the provision of schools, 
health services, recreational and social facilities and other amenities 
essential to the well-being of the civilian inhabitants of the Colony. 

The sanitary supervision of dwellings is undertaken by the City Council 
through the Medical Officer of Health and the staff of Sanitary Inspectors, 
consisting of a Chief Sanitary Inspector and three others holding the 
Certificate of the Royal Sanitary Institute. There are also two pupil 
Sanitary Inspectors. 

The task of securing the abatement of nuisances and the repair of 
houses is still complicated by the confusion resulting from the war-time 
requisitioning of property, as well as by the scarcity of material and labour. 
In 1947 the Inspectors inspected 7,800 premises and found some 3,359 
defects. Only in 17 cases was it necessary to serve statutory notices. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The public assistance scheme which was initiated in 1946 became 
more widely known during 1947 with the result that many new cases of 
distress came to light. These were increased, too, by the fact that many 
of the charitable funds had to curtail their grants owing to the exhaustion 
of the reserve funds accumulated during the evacuation period. 

The scope of the’ public assistance scheme has gradually widened to 
include different types of distress and apart from routine relief grants to 
enable disabled persons to set up in business, financial assistance during 
temporary sickness and special allowances for extra food were given in 
1947. Over 2,000 interviews were given during the year, apart from visits 
paid to homes and the attendances of applicants at the Department to 
receive relief. 
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It is difficult in Gibraltar where there are few light industries, and where 
the majority of the working population are employed by the three Services, 
to place disabled persons in suitable employment. Most of them drift 
into occupations such as street vendors or market traders and eam 
either a good or a precarious livelihood according to their individual 
character and disability. The combined efforts of the Welfare Office and 
the Employment Exchange during the year to persuade employers to 
offer suitable employment to disabled persons did, however, result in 
some measure of success. 

The official registration of Blind Persons commenced in February 1947 
and by the end of the year 69 persons had been recorded, the majority 
of these being aged persons. The record is not complete, however, as 
some have refused examination and others, who are bedridden, have not 
been able to attend for examination. It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 100 persons in Gibraltar who are blind within the meaning of the 
English Act. 

The result of investigations into the questions of nutrition instituted 
by the Chief Medical Officer at the request of the Social Welfare Com- 
mittee during the previous year, was reported to the Committee in 1947. 
The incidence of ill health directly attributable to an inadequate diet was 
small but a degree of malnutrition was detected among children whose 
diet contained an excessive amount of starchy foods, a lack of green 
vegetables and very little protein. A few children suffered from skin 
affections attributed to lack of fat and Vitamin A. In adults there was 
abundant evidence that the diet was ill-balanced. The Social Welfare 
Committee discussed the recommendations made by the Chief Medical 
Officer and recommended that the whole question be referred to the 
Board of Health, by whom the matter is being pursued. 

A number of children suffering from malnutrition were supplied 
with yeast food, extra milk and eggs through the Welfare Office, on the 
recommendation of the Medical Officer who thereafter kept them under 
close supervision. An improvement in the general standard of health has 
been noticeable in practically every case. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Probation Services 

1947 marks the third year during which the probation system has been 
operative. The post of Probation Officer is part-time and honorary, 
officers being appointed by the Chief Justice, with the approval of the 
Governor. 

The following table gives relevant numbers of probationers under 
supervision and discharges. 


Discharges. Under 
Under Supervision Received by the On further — supervision 
31 Dec. 1946 during 1947 Court conviction 31 Dec. 1947 
Yuveniles Adults fF. A. jf. Az j. Az f A 
6 1 3 1 1 — — 1 8 1 


The offence with which these probationers were charged was, as in 
previous years, stealing. One juvenile was discharged by the Court on 
leaving school to take up employment. Contact has been maintained and 
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this lad is now doing well. One adult broke his recognisance by com- 
mniitting a felony and‘was sentenced to imprisonment by the Supreme 
Court. — 

The system has been confined mainly to the supervision of juvenile 


\ offenders and in this respect has proved effective. 


‘The Colony possesses no remand homes or approved schools. Where 
the Court is of the opinion that a change of domestic environment is. 
necessary, efforts are made to secure suitable boarding accommodation. 
‘There have been two cases of this nature. 

There has been no difficulty in placing probationers in employment. 
In some cases the employers assist the Probation Officer by reporting on 
the progress of the probationers. 

Head teachers in Government schools have been most co-operative 
and have reported periodically on boys who are on probation. Ministers 
of religion have also assisted. 

No corporal punishment was administered to juveniles during the 
year nor were any imprisoned. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


TWENTY-EIGHT Ordinances were enacted during the year of which the 
following were the most important : 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Ordinance No. 4 made provision for a member of the Combatant 
Services to be arrested, tried and imprisoned by the civil power without 
the express leave of the Governor. 

Ordinance No. 16 extended the provision for legal aid for poor prisoners 
and increased the remuneration of Counsel. 

Ordinance No. 23 applied to Gibraltar the Judicial Proceedings 
(Regulation of Reports) Act, 1926, which restricted newspapers from giving 
obscene details in certain court proceedings. 


BUILDING 


Ordinance No. 11 made provision for the setting up of a Central 
Planning Commission to control building development for a limited 
period pending the preparation and coming into force of planning schemes. 
No person may undertake building without a permit from the Commission 
as well as the permit required by the City Council under the Public 
Health Ordinance. 


CITY COUNCIL 


Ordinance No. 18 made provisions relating to the constitution of and 
elections to the City Council. Apart from a number of changes in detail, 
women may now vote and be elected as members of the Council. 
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FIRE BRIGADE 
Under the provisions of Ordinance No. 22 it is now the duty of the 
City Council to provide and maintain a Fire Brigade for the greater part of 
Gibraltar (exceptions include the Dockyard and the Airport). 


HOUSING 
Under the provisions of Ordinance No. 19 no person may, without the 
consent of the Governor, use for other than residential purposes any 
housing accommodation which has been used for residential purposes 
since 1st January, 1940, unless they were so using it on 22nd August, 1947. 


ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION 
Ordinance No. 20 made provision for the detention in custody of 
certain illegal immigrants. 
Ordinance No. 1o provided for the detention of ships suspected of use 
in connection with the unlawful entry of persons into Palestine. 


LOAN 
Ordinance No. 26 made provision for raising a loan in the Colony not 
exceeding £1,250,000. F 
LOTTERY d 
Ordinance No. 21 made provision for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment lottery and all other lotteries (with certain small exceptions such as 
those incidental to entertainment) have been declared to be illegal. It has 
been made unlawful to conduct certain prize competitions through a 
newspaper or in connection with any,trade or business. 


MIDWIVES 

Under the provisions of Ordinance No. 5 the law relating to the 

registration, training and discipline of midwives has been modernised and 

a Midwives Board, similar to the Medical and Dental Board has been 
created. 


REPATRIATION AND RESETTLEMENT 
Ordinance No. 28 provided for the retention in the possession of the 
Resettlement Board of a number of Premises requisitioned under the 
Defence Regulations. 


REVENUE 

Ordinance No. 8 increased the duty on spirits, strong waters, liqueurs, 
cordials and perfumed spirits. 

Ordinance No. g increased the fees on certain licences. 

Ordinance No. 12 increased the stamp duty payable on certain bills of 
exchange. 

Ordinance No. 13 increased estate duties. 

Ordinance No. 14 increased port dues. 


SHOP HOURS 

Ordinance No. 24 provided that the maximum working hours for 

young persons in shops should be reduced from 66 to 48. Provision was 
also made for the appointment of an Inspector. 
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TRADE UNION 


Ordinance No. 15 made provision for the regulation of trade unions 
and trade disputes and brought the law into line with that in the United 
Kingdom. A Registrar of Trade Unions has been appointed. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


BOTH the law itself and the legal machinery of Gibraltar are basically 
similar to those of England. : 

The law in force in Gibraltar is partly English law itself, namely the 
English Statutes as at 31st December, 1883 together with any more recent 
Act expressly applied, the Common Law to date as applicable, and a 
considerable part of the procedural rules and practice. The remainder, 
consisting of Orders in Council and of Ordinances made by the Governor, 
closely follows the law of England. 

The Judiciary is composed of the Chief Justice, who presides over the 
Supreme Court, and the Magistrates, including the Stipendiary and 
about fifteen Justices of the Peace. There are two Law Officers of the 
Crown, the Attorney-General, and the Assistant Attorney-General. 
There are two courts of law, the Supreme Court and the Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction. 

The Supreme Court has a combined jurisdiction such as is exercised in 
England by all the Divisions of the High Court of Justice, the Assize 
Courts, the Courts of Quarter Sessions and the County Courts. The 
Supreme Court is also the appellate tribunal for all appeals from the Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction. It thus has unlimited jurisdiction, both civil 
and criminal, subject to appeal to the Privy Council in the usual manner. 

Though for nearly all purposes the Grand Jury was abolished in 
England some fourteen years ago it has been retained in Gibraltar, in 
accordance with local opinion, for all indictments. It consists of 40 
persons, vacancies being filled by selection by the Chief Justice from the 
Special Jurors’ List. 

At the Criminal Sessions of the Supreme Court the Chief Justice sits 
with either a Special or a Common Jury, normally seven in number but 
in capital cases 12. A jury is also empanelled for certain civil cases. 

The Court of Summary Jurisdiction, which is presided over by the 
Stipendiary Magistrate or, when the need arises, by two or more Justices 
of the Peace, has a jurisdiction in criminal and matrimonial matters 
similar to that of its English counterpart. It is also a petty debt court for 
claims up to £5. Various forms of appeal therefrom lie to the Supreme . 
Court. 

The types of cases heard in the courts of Gibraltar are on the whole 
similar to those heard in England, though, on the criminal side, charges 
of the gravest classes of crime, and capital charges in particular, are very 
rare. 
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The Supreme Court deals with the more serious criminal cases, 
criminal appeals, and a wide variety of civil matters. During the year 1947 
18 persons were.tried on indictments, including cases of sacrilege, 
burglary and bigamy, and there were 12. criminal appeals. Thirty-six civil 
actions came to trial, apart from the considerable number of matters heard 
in chambers. The most notable feature of the civil work was the highest 
number of divorce cases recorded in a year in Gibraltar, namely five, of 
which one was defended. No petition for divorce had ever been previously 
defended in this Colony. Grounds for divorce in Gibraltar are the same 
as they were in England before the year 1923. 

The Magistrates’ Court dealt with 1,116 cases, all criminal except a 
number of matrimonial matters, the latter being nearly all due to the 
acute housing situation. The criminal cases were about 13 per cent fewer 
than in the previous year, mainly due to a decrease in the number of 
assaults, woundings and public disturbances. 

The 210 traffic offences dealt with were a prominent feature. Only 
eight juveniles were before the Court, of whom two, and three adults, were 
placed on probation. A noteworthy case, the first since 1937, was a 
successful application for the extradition of a Spanish national. There 
were 21 committals to the Supreme Court. 

Legislative reforms specially affecting the administration of justice 
included: the extension of free legal aid in criminal proceedings in both 
Courts to cover all matters of any gravity, made possible by the unanimous 
co-operation of the local Bar ; the extension to the summary jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of the Chief Justice’s power to remit court fees in 
cases of hardship; the prohibition of newspaper reports of indecent 
evidence; and the re-modelling of procedure in criminal appeals. 
Seventy-four certificates for free legal aid were granted. 

The ceremonial opening of the legal year, inaugurated in Gibraltar in 
1946, took place on 1st October, the Magistrates, the legal profession and. 
the Grand Jury participating. 


POLICE 
The strength of the Force until 1st April, 1947, which was the date of the 
amalgamation of the Civil and Dockyard Police Forces, was 2 officers and 
146 other ranks. On the amalgamation the authorised establishment 
became 2 officers and 230 other ranks. 
For the purpose of duties, the Force was divided into three divisions, 
as under : 
“A” Division covered the Town Area. 
“B” Division the water-front, including His Majesty’s Dockyard. 
“C” Division the Headquarters Administration, Criminal 
Investigation Department, Permits, Transport, and the Police School. 
During the year 37 recruits were taken on to keep up the establishment. 
During this period 11 police officers resigned, 2 were discharged, 1 trans- 
ferred, 1 dismissed and 3 retired on pension. 
The strength of the Special Constabulary at the end of the year was 
2 officers and 79 other ranks, as compared with an approved establishment 
of 2 officers and 100 other ranks. 
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Instruction i 

A new syllabus of training modelled on the lines of the United Kingdom 
police was put into operation, the main feature being that recruits were all 
posted to the Police Training School for three months to undergo training 
before being drafted to duties. Two of these classes of 15 recruits were 
completed and another class of 12:commenced in November. Over a 
period of four months, voluntary evening classes were held for those 
wishing to sit for promotion examinations in October. These classes were 
well attended and 25 police officers sat for the examination. One C.I.D. 
Sergeant attended a 10 weeks’ Senior Detectives Course at New Scotland 
Yard. The new Police Instructional Manual was completed but is still 
in the hands of the printers. 


First Aid 
All recruits and police transferred from the Dockyard Police were 
passed out and received St. John Ambulance Association Certificates. 


Monthly Lectures 

A system of monthly lectures was introduced with a view to instructing 
all police officers in the changes or amendments in the local laws, Police 
Standing Orders, etc. 


Crime 

There were no cases of fiomicide during the year. The total number of 
crimes reported or known to the police shows a reduction of 160 on the 
1946 figures. The number of offences against property shows a slight 
increase, due to the fact that since 1st April, 1947 the date of the amalgama- 
tion, the offences committed within His Majesty’s Dockyard are now 
included in police records. Relevant figures are shown in Appendix II 
and a comparative table is at Appendix III. There were no cases of serious 
crime or any major disturbances. 


Welfare 
On the amalgamation, the Dockyard Police Institute and the Civil 


Police Institute were merged and are now known as Gibraltar Police 
Clubs ‘“‘ A” and “ B.” 


General 

Seventeen meetings of the Police Working Committee were held. 
This Committee consists of the Commissioner of Police as chairman and 
the Naval, Military and R.A.F. Assistant Provost-Marshals. 

Co-operation of all police services was maintained throughout the 
year. Composite patrols of Service and Civil Police worked together in 
the evenings until the taverns were closed. This proved effective in 
maintaining order between the Services and civilians. 

A Committee was appointed to enquire into and make recommenda- 
tions for the training of the Amalgamated Force. The report was accepted 
and already many of the recommendations have been carried out. 


PRISONS 


During 1947 the number of prison receptions increased ; there were 141 
admissions of which 50 were of unconvicted and g1 of convicted prisoners 
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as compared with 11 and 89 in 1946. Vital statistics regarding the prison 
population are given in Appendix IV and Appendix V. 

The prison regulations were revised during the year and are now 
awaiting approval before enactment. ~ = 

Unconvicted prisoners are given every opportunity to interview 
counsel or to settle their affairs. They are permitted such correspondence 
as may be necessary to this end. This type of prisoner is not required to 
work and is given such exercise as is recommended by the prison surgeon. 

All convicted prisoners between the ages of 16 and 60 years are 
required to work, subject to fitness being certified by the surgeon. Labour 
is performed outside the prison and is vigorous and varied. Subject to 
good conduct, convicted prisoners can earn a partial remission of not more 
than one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remission so earned 
does not reduce the sentence to less than one calendar month. When 
female prisoners are received, they are supervised by female prison officers 
and are segregated from males. No male officer is permitted in. the 
female yard and vice versa. Work provided for female prisoners is usually 
of a domestic nature, such as repairs to prison clothing and bedding and 
such other tasks as may be available. Two females were received during 
the year 1947. 

The existing method of classification is based on length of sentence 
alone. This has been proved to be ineffective and has received considerable 
attention in the revised legislation. 

During the year, the prison has been visited regularly by visiting 
justices, prison visitors and representatives of welfare organisations. 
Owing to the increase in the number of military personnel undergoing 
sentence, visits have been carried out by an officer detailed by the unit 
commander. This scheme has met with success. 

The prison possesses a library of 3,000 books of all descriptions, which 
have been voluntarily contributed, some by members of the public and 
others by welfare authorities. Issues are made to prisoners on a basis of 
one book exchangeable when read. Since prisoners are of various 
nationalities, efforts are being made to increase the number of books in 
foreign languages. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities 


WATER SUPPLY 


TWO classes of water are supplied by the City Council of Gibraltar: 
potable water and brackish water. 


Potable Water 

Potable water is obtained from the rainfall and from shallow wells sunk 
in the isthmus between the Rock proper and the Spanish mainland. 

The rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas 
on the eastern and western sides of the Rock which cover about 38 acres 
and yield about 600,000 gallons per inch of rainfall. A system of channels 
and conduits conveys this water by gravitation into 10 storage reservoirs 
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excavated in the heart of the Rock and into a service reservoir near the old 
Moorish Castle. 

These reservoirs have a total storage capacity of about 14 million 
gallons and are situated at levels varying from 200 ft. to 400 ft. above the 
sea. 

The water from the potable water wells, which are poninaily at 
sea level, is pumped into these reservoirs and is treated with ammonia and 
chlorine gas to ensure bacteriological safety. It would be impossible to 
meet the present-day demands for potable water without this source of 
supply, and with a view to augmenting this supply and improving the 
quality of the water, the Council propose to alter the pumping arrange- 
nae and to instal a base exchange water-softening plant in the near 

ture. 

Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs as a matter of 
routine and a network of distribution pipes conveys it from the reservoirs 
to houses, wharves, public supply points, etc. 

' The price charged for potable water varies from 5d. per 100 gallons 
at the public supply points to 2s. per 100 gallons when delivered at the 
wharves for supply to shipping ; the total quantity supplied during 1947 
amounted to about 47} million gallons. 

The Admiralty and the War Department, have their own rain water 
collecting areas, reservoirs and distilling plants but these are inadequate 
to cover their requirements. : 


Brackish Water 

This water is obtained from a number of wells in the isthmus at the 
northern end of Gibraltar and is elevated by pumping machinery to several 
service reservoirs sited at various parts of the city. An intercommunicating 
system of distributing pipes conveys the water to every house and the 
supply is constant. The Council also pump brackish water for military 
purposes into War Department reservoirs situated in the Upper Rock. 

This water is saline, the amount of salinity varying with the seasons 
and reaching its maximum towards the end of the summer. It is used for 
fire-fighting, road watering, flushing and general sanitary purposes. The 
quantity now consumed is much greater than the yield of the wells and the 
balance has to be made up with water drawn from the sea. During the 
year 1947 the total quantity supplied amounted to 382 million gallons. 

A Brackish Water Rate is levied in respect of the supply of this water, 
except for supplies to the War Department, for which charges are made on 
a per capita basis, and for supplies to the other Services and for business 
purposes which are metered and charged for at the rate of 4d. per 100 
gallons. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
The characteristics of the electricity indenahie of the City Council 
are as follows : 
System ~ 
Alternating current 1-phase, 2,100 volts, 76 cycles, transformed in 
sub-stations to 110 volts and 220 volts for private consumers and street 
lighting ; direct current, 440 volts for power. 
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Generation 
Steam and diesel-driven generators : 
1 500 kw. Bellis & Morcom B.T.H. diesel-driven alternator. 
2 600 kw. Bellis & Morcom B.T.H. diesel-driven alternators. 
1 500 kw. B.T.H. turbo-alternator (direct-drive). 
1 500 kw. G.E.C. alternator and generator in tandem (gear-drive). 
2 300 kw. B.T.H. alternator and generator in tandem (gear-drive). 
6 Babcock & Wilcox W.T. boilers, hand fired, forced draughts. 
3 150 kw. Hewittic mercury-arc rectifiers. 
During 1947 the supply of electricity by the Council amounted to 
§,293,464 Board of Trade units. 
The rates of charges were as follows : 


Flat Rates 
Lighting . 2 Z 2 . 6d. per B. of T. unit 
Power. ‘ . 2 . 3d. per B. of T. unit 
Inclusive Tariff 
Primary Rate. ‘ : . 6d. per B. of T. unit 
Secondary Rate . 3 ‘ . 2d. per B. of T. unit 


The Council are now implementing a policy of complete change- 
over to diesel-driven generating Plant adopted in 1935 and interrupted by 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1939. 

The principal event affecting the undertaking is the adoption by the 
Council of a scheme of considerable magnitude for developing their 
electricity undertaking and modernising their distribution system to make 
it capable in every way of dealing with present-day standards of electrical 
requirements. 

The scheme which is estimated to cost £321,600 aims at ensuring that 
Gibraltar shall have an electricity undertaking modern in every sense and 
capable of giving an unrestricted supply to all consumers at progressively 
cheaper rates. It embraces the following main features : 

1. Installation at the generating station of three new 800 kw. 
diesel-driven generating units of the latest type. 

2. Changing of the high-voltage distribution from the existing 
non-standard 2,100 volts, single-phase, 76 cycles system to the 
standard 6,600 volts, three-phase, 50 cycles system. 

3. Changing of the low-voltage supply: to consumers from the 
existing non-standard 110 volts and 220 volts, single-phase, 76 cycles 
system to the standard 416 volts to 240 volts, three-phase, 50 cycles 
system, the latter giving the consumer choice of 416 volts, three-phase, 
three-wire for large power purposes and 240 volts, single-phase, 
two-wire, for lighting, small power and general domestic purposes. 

4. The replacement or adaptation at Council’s expense of all 
consumers’ appliances to make them suitable’ for the new standard 
characteristics of supply. 

5. The establishment of an Electricity Development and Sales 
Organisation under a fully qualified officer whose duty it will be to 
advise consumers on all matters relating to the domestic, industrial 
and commercial uses of electricity. 
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6. Progressive reductions in the tariffs with particular emphasis 
on the introduction of attractive domestic tariffs. 
Due to manufacturing difficulties in the United Kingdom, it is not 
anticipated that the benefits of the scheme will become available to con- 
sumers generally before the year 1952. 


GAS SUPPLY 

‘The gas undertaking is owned by the City Council. 

Extensions to the distribution system were effected during the year 
1947 and further extensions will be carried out during 1948. 

During 1947, the quantity of gas sent out from the gasworks (corrected 
to standard temperature and pressure) was 81,595,200 cubic feet as 
compared with 74,882,400 cubic feet sent out in 1946 and the number of 
new consumers connected was 276. 

The supply position in the United Kingdom with regard to appliances 
such as cookers, water heaters, meters, fittings, etc., has shown an im- 

_ provement since the latter part of the year and the waiting list of applicants 
for gas is now being reduced more rapidly than heretofore. 

The charge for the supply of gas-was reduced from 12s. 11d. to 
12s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet in January 1947. It was, however, found 
necessary to make a slight increase in the price of coke in October 1947 
due to increased cost of transportation, etc. The quantity of coke sold 
during 1947 was 1,405 tons. 

A greater quantity of tar was dehydrated at the gasworks during the 
year and 9,360 gallons were sold. A considerable quantity of crude tar 
was also exported. 

Scientific control at the gasworks has been maintained and the heating 
value and specific gravity of the gas is kept within fine limits to the 
standard fixed, mainly by the use of recording instruments. 

Further improvements carried out at the gasworks during 1947 
resulted in increased production of gas per ton of coal carbonised. The 
total quantity of coal carbonised was 4,460 tons. 

The Council had an anxious time in the early part of the year due to 
the coal crisis in the United Kingdom which delayed the usual shipments 
of gas coal and it was only by an emergency purchase of badly weathered 
steam coal from H.M. Dockyard that the supply of gas was maintained 
until the gas coal became available. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 

The City Council’s automatic telephone system has a maximum 
capacity of 800 lines with trunk connections to the Military, Naval and 
other Service local exchanges, to Spain and to other telephonic systems in 
communication with Spain. 

The exchange has been working to full capacity for the last two years, 
and a subsidiary private automatic exchange and a manually operated 
subsidiary exchange working in conjunction with the automatic service 
have been installed, permitting the total of subscribers to the Council’s 
telephone service to be brought up to 924. There are, however, large 
numbers of prospective subscribers still on the waiting list. 
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The Council obtained the services of a consulting telephone engineer 
to advise them onthe matter of the provision of a new exchange to meet 
increasing demands and, as a result, the Council have approved in prin- 
ciple the construction of a new Telephone Exchange Building and the 
installation of new and modern automatic telephone plant to provide for 
1,300 subscribers initially and 2,300 ultimately. Tenders for the new 
plant have already been called for. 


BROADCASTING 
There is no wireless broadcasting system in Gibraltar, and those 
desiring to obtain British programmes listen to certain short-wave trans- 
missions from the British Broadcasting Corporation. There is a local 
radio distribution service, operated by the military authorities and 
poe designed for military personnel, which relays programmes from 
the B.B.C. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 
AS in 1946 all regular shipping services have been in abeyance, but 
passenger and sea mail services have been more frequent. As a general 
tule there was a ship, outward and homeward, at least once a fortnight. 
The total arrivals of merchant vessels of all kinds amounted to 5,208 with 
a net tonnage of 10,156,888. The majority of these vessels called for 
bunkers, either coal or oil. 

A fairly regular sea service to Tangier was maintained by the 
s.s. Alert and the s.s. Rescue of the Bland line. A ferry service between 
Gibraltar and Algeciras, operating five times a day, was also maintained 
throughout the year. 

The number of locally-owned small cargo ships engaged in local trade 
was increased by eight during the year. These vessels are used mainly to 
bring fresh vegetables and other provisions from neighbouring ports. 

The number of oil fuel hulks in the bay was increased to six. 


ROADS 

The upkeep of roads is in the hands of the City Council, in whom they. 
are vested by law. The length of road open for traffic is 5} miles in the 
city, 4 miles in the south district, and about 3} miles in the North Front 
and Catalan Bay district. All roads are in good condition and suitable for 
motor traffic. The introduction of one-way traffic in certain of the main 
streets in the city has added to the safety and convenience both of motor 
and pedestrian traffic. 

There are no railways or tramways in Gibraltar. 


AIR 
The British European Airways continued to maintain two services a 
» week to the United Kingdom.. The Gibraltar Airways inaugurated a 
service to Tangier on 30th August, operating four flights a day. 
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POSTS 

Surface Mails 

‘The overland service to the United Kingdom and the Continent via 
Spain and France remained suspended throughout the year owing to the 
continued closure of the Franco-Spanish frontier. All surface mails for 
the Continent, Spain and Portugal excepted, were glespatched by sea 
route, at irregular intervals, via the United Kingdom, and for this reason 
transit time to the United Kingdom varied between eight and twenty-two 
days. H.M. ships occasionally assisted in the conveyance of mails to and * 
from the United Kingdom._ 


Air Mails 

As from 1st January the air mail rate for correspondence to the United 
Kingdom was reduced from 6d. for every half ounce to 5d. for the first 
half-ounce and 3d. for every succeeding half-ounce. At the same time 
air mail rates for the whole of the Western Hemisphere were reduced by 
approximately 50 per cent as noted above. 

The service to and from the United Kingdom was operated throughout 
the year by British European Airways Corporation. 

‘The direct air mail service to Madrid, inaugurated on 17th September, 
1946, was suspended on 16th January, 1947. 


Parcel Post 


With the partial relaxation of import control in the United Kingdom the 
number of parcels despatched during the year (27,500) was 75 per cent 
higher than the 1946 figure. The contents of these parcels generally 
included dried fruits, canned Spanish foodstuffs and Spanish wines. 


New Issues of Stamps 


As from rst October a 5d. stamp, pictorial series, was introduced. 
This was necessitated by the reduction in the air mail postage rate for 
correspondence to the United Kingdom from 6d. to sd. per first half 
ounce. 

As in the case of other Colonies, the Peace and Reconstruction series 
of stamps ($d. and 3d.) were withdrawn from sale on 31st March. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


" Apart from housing which is dealt with in Part II Chapter 7 of this 
Report, items under the Extraordinary Public Works programme for 1947 
included the repairs to Crown properties damaged by enemy action, 
improvements to hospitals, deferred repairs to Crown properties, improve- 
ments to schools, financial contribution to the erection of a dockyard and 
technical school and repairs to Government bonded stores. 


Chapter 12: Cultural Activities 


IN 1947 cultural activities continued to centre on the Calpe Institute, 
directed by the British Council. The Council first commenced their 
activities in Gibraltar at the end of 1944 and the Calpe Institute has 
become firmly established in the life of the Colony. 

Two symphony concerts were given at the Theatre Royal by the 

. Gibraltar Symphony Orchestra. This orchestra is organised at the insti- 
tute, is conducted by the British Council representative and, apart from 
some assistance from military performers, is composed entirely of local 
talent. In addition a number of vocal and instrumental recitals have been 
given at the institute’s theatre. 

The Drama Group, which had already produced three plays in 1946, 
presented Fane Steps Out, a farce by Kenneth Horne, Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, by Oscar Wilde, and Quiet Week-end, a comedy by Esther McCracken. 

The Institute Operatic Society also produced Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
The Gondoliers and at the end of the year rehearsals were in full swing for 
the production of The Mikado. 

Other activities at the institute included talks and lectures on art and 
culture, an exhibition by the Art Group, which is directed by a local 
artist, a Photographic Group and a Chess Group. 
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PART II 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


‘GIBRALTAR, situated in latitude 36° 7’ and longitude 5° 21’, stands out 
as a bold mountainous promontory from the south-west coast of Spain. 
The peninsula is connected with the Province of Andalucia by a low- 
lying sandy isthmus barely 1 mile long and } mile wide and runs from 
north to south to a pointed extremity, Europa Point, in the Mediterranean 

Sea. 

Gibraltar has a length of nearly 3 miles, a breadth of } mile with a 
total area of 1§ square miles. The highest point of the Rock is 1,396 feet. 

The town is built on the western slope facing the bay and looks on to 
the Spanish sea port of Algeciras. The residential district consists of two 
distinct portions, known respectively as the town and the south. The 
more important is the town. The commercial section is situated in this 
district and the abrupt slopes at the back of the town are thickly covered 
with houses built tier upon tier to a height of 250 feet above the sea. 

The southern area is a suburb divided from the northern area by the 
Alameda gardens. It comprises Rosia and the Admiralty quarters, stores 
and barracks. This portion of Gibraltar has an advantage over the town in 
that the air is fresher and there are more open spaces. 

On the east side of the Rock the only houses are those in the village of 
Catalan Bay, the inhabitants of which are chiefly fishermen of Genoese 
descent. 

The climate of Gibraltar is mild and temperate. During the winter 
months the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and 
occasionally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean 
minimum and maximum temperatures during this period range from 45° F. 
to 65° F. respectively. 

The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm breeze 
laden with moisture, known as the “‘ Levanter ” strikes the eastern face 
of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a cloud pall to hang 
over the city and bay. During this period the climate is humid and 
relaxing. 

The mean minimum and maximum temperatures in the summer 
vary from 55° F. to 85° F. respectively. 

‘The rainy season is spread over the period from September to May. 
The annual average rainfall is 35 inches. 
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THE recorded history of Gibraltar begins in A.D. 711 when the Arab 
conquerors of North Africa passed across the Straits to the European 
mainland. Tarik-ibn-Zeyad, a Moorish chieftain, landed in April of that { 
year at Algeciras from Ceuta. Marching in the direction of Cadiz he | 
defeated the army of the Visigothic king Roderic at the lake of Janda, near | 
Medina Sidonia. Pushing on, he captured Toledo ; the Moorish invasion * 
of Spain had begun. | 

Tarik had early seized the heights above and around Algeciras, and, 
appreciating the strategic value of the Rock, occupied it with a small | 
force. He ordered the building of Moorish Castle, erecting a palace and ! 
citadel. The Rock became known as Gebel Tarik, or hill of Tarik. For 
about seven and a half centuries Gebel Tarik was in Moorish hands, and | 
it was only in the last hundred years of that period that there were serious 
attempts by the Spaniards to capture the Rock. { 

The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 2oth 
August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently became Patron 
Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock till 1704. Three years | 
previously England and Holland had joined with Austria and the Holy 
Roman Empire in an alliance for a war against France and Spain, the war 
of the Spanish Succession. 

The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, appeared in the ; 
Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo-Dutch fleet. \ 
A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch marines was set ashore 
near the North Front. The marines made towards the town, the defenders | 
found opposition was hopeless, and on 24th July surrender was made. , 
However, the Spaniards did not give up hope of recapturing the Rock, and | 

\ 


the British forces were subjected to occasional sieges. The Great Siege, 
as it is called, may be said to date from 13th September, 1779, when the 
first gun was fired in the long struggle against the large Franco-Spanish 
army under the Duc de Crillon. 

The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott, and under his 
tireless and able leadership the garrison, though outnumbered by four 
to one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve days. Since | 
12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened after the Great 
Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the Rock from the British. 
With the end of the Napoleonic Wars Gibraltar was able to make steady 
progress without threat of siege or large-scale raid. : 

Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the value of | 
Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45. The war of 1914-18 
saw the development of German submarine warfare, and Gibraltar was a | 
key point in the anti-submarine campaign. From the naval base patrols ; 
went out to keep the Straits clear, and the bay was very important as an 
assembly point for convoys. The Dockyard worked at full pressure for 
the repairing of British and Allied warships. 

After the peace of 1919 Gibraltar returned to a peace-time régime. 
The fashion for cruising developed and Gibraltar shared in the tourist 
traffic resulting from Mediterranean cruises by the liners of several 
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countries. It was, in the main, a traffic confined to the summer months, 
and although tourists were on the Rock for a short time only, they brought 
money to local traders. The troubled times of the Spanish Civil War 
came as a reminder that Gibraltar is a fortress as well as a Colony. Naval 
actions were seen in the Straits and bay and hordes of refugees, men, 
women and children poured into Gibraltar. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


THE constitution of Gibraltar is defined in Letters Patent of 12th Septem- 
ber, 1922 and Royal Instructions of the same date. The constitution is 
that of a Crown Colony, with executive and legislative authority reposing 
in the Governor. The Governor is also commander-in-chief and, as 
Gibraltar is a fortress Colony, the governorship is traditionally held by a 
high military officer. 

In formulating policy for the administration of the Colony the 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council composed of four ex-officio 
members, viz. the Combatant Military Officer next in seniority after the 
Governor, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial 
Secretary, and of not more than three unofficial members. The unofficial 
members are appointed by the Governor on instructions from the Secre- 
tary of State and, unless it is otherwise provided in the instrument of their 
appointment, they hold office for three years. The Governor has power 
to make provisional appointments, subject to confirmation by the 
Secretary of State, to replace an unofficial member who resigns, dies, is 
suspended from, or declared incapable of, exercising the functions of his 
office, or is absent from the Colony. 

The Governor, in the execution of his powers and authorities, is 
required to consult with the Executive Council in all cases except those in 
which, in his judgment, the Government service would be materially 
prejudiced by consultation, or in cases too unimportant to need the 
Council’s advice or too urgent to admit of their advice being obtained in 
the requisite time ; but in the last-mentioned case he must communicate 
to the Council at the earliest moment the measures he has taken and the 
reasons for them. 

The Governor alone is entitled to submit questions to the Executive 
Council, but unofficial members can request him to submit questions 
proposed by them, and if he refuses they can require the refusal to be 
recorded in the minutes. It is open to the Governor to take decisions 
upon any matter in opposition to the advice of the Council, but in such 
case a report must be furnished to the Secretary of State. = 

There is no Legislative Council, and the law-making authority is the 
Governor, who-has power to make laws for the peace, order and good 
government of the Colony. There are certain subjects upon which he is 
precluded from legislating without permission from the Secretary of 
State. The laws which he makes are styled Ordinances, and before an 
Ordinance can be enacted a draft must have been made public for one 
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month unless, in his judgment, immediate enactment is indispensably 
necessary forthe security of the Colony or the welfare of those who 
reside there. Nor is any Ordinance to take effect without approval being 
first obtained from the Secretary of State, unless the delay incident to 
obtaining approval would cause serious harm or inconvenience, or unless 
the Ordinance deals with matters of routine only or is based upon the 
provisions of an existing law or imperial statute and does not involve any 
question of policy. As soon as any Ordinance has been enacted, an authen- 
ticated copy must be sent to the Secretary of State for final assent or 
disallowance by His Majesty. 

Government officers are appointed by the Governor, appointments to 
the higher offices being made on the selection of the Secretary of State. 
The principal executive officers are the Colonial Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Financial Secretary, Chief Medical Officer, Director of Education, 
Commissioner of Labour, Commissioner of Police, Captain of the Port 
and Commissioner of Lands and Works. On the judicial side there is a 
Chief Justice for the Supreme Court and a Stipendiary Magistrate for the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction: In the absence of the Stipendiary 
Magistrate his place is usually taken by local citizens who have been 
appointed justices of the peace. 

Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprised of 
thirteen members. The Chief Medical Officer and the Director of 
Education are ex officio members. Four councillors are appointed by the 
Governor and must include one representative each of the Naval, Military 
and Air Forces, holding office during the Governor’s pleasure, the fourth 
being appointed for a period of three years. Seven councillors are elected 
and hold office for three years. Citizens entitled to vote are British subjects 
not under 21 years who are not in the armed forces (other than the local 
defence force) and who have resided in the Colony for at least one year. 
Candidates for election must, in addition to having the voters’ qualifica- 
tions, be able to speak, read and write the English language, but are 
ineligible if they are servants of the City Council or (with certain 
exceptions) Government servants. 

The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It is 
responsible for fire prevention, enforcing public health measures, main- 
taining highways, providing water, electricity, gas and a telephone service, 
and issuing vehicle licences, driving licences and dog licences. But 
hospitals, education and the administration of the port and markets are 
the responsibility of the Government. The Governor has certain con- 
trolling powers in relation to the finances of the Council and the salaries 
of their officials. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Articles, publications and photographs supplied by the Central Office 
of Information were distributed to quarters where the best use could be 
made of them. Documentary films were sent to and included in the 
programmes of the local cinemas and film strips distributed to those 
schools which have projectors and to the Calpe Institute. 
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The Gibraltar Bulletin, designed to keep Gibraltarians evacuted to 
Northern Ireland in touch with happenings in their home country, was 
issued periodically. 

A photographic publicity scheme was inaugurated at the beginning of 
the year and has proved useful. Photographs showing progress in various 
activities of the Government are displayed in show cases in prominent 
places in the city. Copies are also sent to the Colonial Office and some 
have, it is understood, been displayed in the Gibraltar Court at the 
Imperial Institute in London. In the hope of improved transport 
facilities, certain of the companies whose ships formerly called at Gibraltar 
have sent their tourist handbooks to the Public Relations Officer for 
revision ; this has been done in all cases. 

Periodical conferences with local representatives of the Press were 
held during the year. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 
IMPERIAL weights and measures are in use. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 
NEWSPAPERS and periodicals in 1947 were as follows : 


Newspapers Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily). é . English 
El Calpense (daily) : ‘ : . Spanish 
Luz (fortnightly) . ‘ x : . Spanish 

Periodicals 
The New Rock Magazine Geenstlyy . English 
Kephas (monthly) . English and Spanish 
Deportes (weekly) : . Spanish 
Gibraltar Illustrated (monthly) : . English 
Calpe Magazine (quarterly) . 5 . English 
Calpe Scout (quarterly) 2 s . English 
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APPENDIX V - 


CIVIL PRISON POPULATION 


N 


(a) Numbers 
In Custody Receptions Discharges In Custody 
31 Dec. 1946 during 1947 during 1947 31 Dec. 1947 
8 141 130 19 
(b) Daily Averages ; 
'—_ Total Daily Average Daily Average Convicted 
Daily Average Unconvicted Males Females Total 
13-3 1-5 11-79 0-01 13-3 
(c) Religions 
Roman Church of Presby- ‘ 
Catholics England terian Methodist Baptist Atheist Total 
108 24 5 I I 2 141 
(d) Age Groups 
16 years 20years 25 years Over 
Under to to to 50 
16 20 years 25 years 50 years years Total 
— 10 33 go 8 141 
(e) Nationalities 
British, United Kingdom * . db nae C40 
British, Gibraltarians ‘ 3 . * 321 
Spanish : 2 : : 3 Ae 
Portuguese. : 3 : : : 2 
Chinese 1 
French . I 
American I 
Hungarian I 
ToTaL . : : : : . . 141 
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PART I 
Review of 1948 


H1s Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir Kenneth Arthur Noel Anderson, 
K.C.B., M.C., was Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar 
throughout the year. : 

The year 1948 has been one of steady progress in every sphere of 
Government activity. It has seen, amongst other things, the approval of 
His Majesty’s Government to the introduction of a Legislative Council; 
the erection of blocks of flats on the Permanent Housing Scheme which 
is now well on its way to completion; the raising of a public loan to assist 
in the financing of the Scheme; the consolidation of the Gibraltar 
Government Lottery, the profits of which are used to service the loan; 
and the commencement of the preparation of a revised edition of the 
laws of Gibraltar. Further substantial progress was also made with the 
repatriation of evacuated Gibraltarians. 


CONSTITUTION 


It was stated in the Report for 1947 that the question of the introduc- 
tion of a Legislative Council was under discussion with the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. These discussions culminated in the visit to 
Gibraltar in September 1948, of the Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, Lord Listowel, as a result of which it was announced in November 
that His Majesty’s Government had approved that a Legislature should 
be established as soon as the necessary constitutional instruments could 
be prepared and submitted to His Majesty. The Legislature will consist 
of the Governor as President, three ex-officio members, two nominated 
members (of whom both may and one must be unofficial) and five 
unofficial elected members. The Constitution will contain provisions on 
the subject of legislation commonly found in colonial: constitutions, 
including reservation to the Governor of the power to pass into law any 
measures necessary or expedient in his opinion in the interests of public 
order, public faith or good government, including defence. 


LABOUR 


The Service Departments, the Colonial Government and the City 
Council continued to be the largest employers of labour during the year 
and the total registered labour force at 31st December, 1948, was 20,000, 
an increase of 5 per cent on the corresponding figure for 1947. Of this 
figure approximately 12,600 were Spaniards. Unemployment amongst 
male Gibraltarians was negligible. 

: The increase in the cost-of-living index which had been evident in the 
last quarter of 1947 when it rose to 183, continued throughout the year 
> and the average for the year was 186. The present method of computation 
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has been under investigation and it is proposed to carry out sample 
surveys during 1949 to determine current consumption habits of working- 
class families. If necessary the weights on which the index is now 
assessed will then be adjusted. 

The Labour and Welfare Departments were amalgamated in 1948 
in order to achieve economy and greater efficiency of administration. 

As in the previous two years there were no strikes during 1948, and 
in general amicable relations existed between employers and workers 
both in the Service Departments and in privately owned commercial and 
industrial undertakings. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


The main event during the year was the floating in January of a local 
loan at 3 per cent, which raised £836,375. As stated above, this loan is 
designed to assist in the financing of the Permanent Housing Scheme. 
The year, however, was also noteworthy because it saw a welcome 
recovery in the revenue derived from customs which had suffered a 
sharp decline in 1947. The receipts from the Government Lottery were 
also appreciably higher than expected. 


COMMERCE 


Further relaxations of controls and the granting of an Open General 
Licence for goods manufactured in the United Kingdom or British 
Colonies have been responsible for a slow but steady return towards 
normal conditions. The number of ships entering the port for bunkers 
showed an increase of 977 on the corresponding figure of 5,208 for 1947. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
_Education 

A new school was opened during the year on the site of the war-time 
Royal Naval Air Station buildings whilst a new Technical and Dockyard 
School, which is to be conducted jointly by the Admiralty and the Colonial 
Government, was completed towards the end of the year and was due to 
be opened early in 1949. 

The number of children in Government schools at the end of 1948 
was 2,610 as compared with 2,504 at the end of 1947. Shortage of accom- 
modation, however, still renders it impossible to enforce compulsory 
education. 

Health 

In spite of the considerable degree of overcrowding which continues 
to prevail in the Colony, the health of the civil community was main- 
tained at a good standard throughout the year. 

Housing 

The policy of providing temporary housing accommodation for 
returned evacuees continued to be actively pursued throughout the year. 
Work also continued on the Permanent Housing Scheme which is to 
provide 472 flats and by the end of the year one block had almost been 
completed and two further blocks were nearing completion. 
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Social Welfare 

The Public Assistance Scheme first introduced in 1946 was extended 
to cover cases of financial hardship due to temporary sickness or unem- 
ployment, in addition to the relief granted either in cash or kind to the 
aged and infirm. 

Official registration of blind persons continued and by the end of the 
year 107 persons had been recorded, compared with 69 at the end of 
1947. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


POPULATION statistics record a peak period of over 20,000 civilian in- 
habitants at the beginning of the century, followed by a decline beginning 
in 1908. From that date, the average aggregate population remained 
between 17,000 and 18,000 until the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War 
in 1936, when Gibraltarians who had been normally resident in the 
neighbouring Spanish territory entered the Colony together with a 
number of political refugees. In 1940, the civilian population was con- 
siderably reduced by the evacuation of 16,700 men, women and children. 
Repatriation of these persons commenced shortly before the termination 
of hostilities and, although the bulk have now returned, a number still 
remain in the United Kingdom. When repatriation is complete and 
with the accretion of new population, it is estimated that the total figure 
of persons with a right of residence will be approximately 25,000 in 
1960, unless meanwhile reduced by emigration. 


RIGHT OF RESIDENCE 


Under the Aliens and Strangers Order only persons with a right of 
residence, consisting (1) of persons born in Gibraltar before 29th June, 
1900, or born in Gibraltar after that date if the father was also born in 
Gibraltar, and (2) of the wives and minor children of such persons, are 
allowed to reside without permit in Gibraltar. All other persons, except 
British subjects in the service of the Crown and their families, require a 
permit to reside. A draft Ordinance, entitled the Immigration and 
Residence Ordinance, which is designed to replace the Aliens and 
Strangers Order, was under consideration at the end of the year. 


RESIDENTIAL POPULATION (CIVILIANS) 


The total number of civilian residents at 31st December, 1948, was 
23,700, made up as follows: 
18,554 Gibraltarians with a right of residence; 

2,918 ‘statutory aliens’, being persons normally domiciled in the 
United Kingdom, employed in the service of the Crown and 
in trade, and the wives and families of such persons; 

2,228 aliens, consisting of 2,079 Spaniards, 74 Portuguese and 75 
other nationals. Of the Spanish subjects, 1,210 are employed 
in domestic service and 204 are political refugees. The latter 
figure shows a reduction of 66 on 1947. 

The total of 23,700 was an increase of 1,168 over the figure at 31st 
December, 1947, due to the return during the year of repatriates from 
the United Kingdom, an increase in the number of service families and an 
increase in the number of alien domestic servants. 
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RESIDENTIAL POPULATION (SERVICES) | 


Population figures for the Garrison were as follows: Royal Navy 160, 
Army 4,000, Royal Air Force 600. Total: 4,760. Families of service 
personnel are included in the figure for the civilian population under the 
heading of ‘statutory aliens’. 

The total population of Gibraltar at 31st December, 1948, was therefore 
28,460. 


DAILY WORKERS AND VISITORS 


Daily workers for the most part are Spaniards living in the immediate 
neighbourhood. They are employed mainly by the Service Departments, 
the Colonial Government and the City Council. During the year an 
average of 8,300 persons entered daily to work, a decrease of 100 on the 
average figure for 1947. 


REGISTRATION OF CIVILIANS 


During 1948, the police registered 3,192 persons under the Registra- 
tion of Civilians Ordinance, bringing the total number of persons regis- 
tered to 38,002 since the Ordinance came into force in 1943. One 
thousand five hundred and sixty-three cards were issued to visitors 
entering Gibraltar for short periods, on temporary business or to stay 
with friends. 


STATISTICS 


Detailed statistics of the civilian population, with a comparative 
table for the three preceding years, are contained in Appendix I. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The principal occupations of wage earners in Gibraltar continued to be 
provided by employment in one or other of the Service Departments, 
Colonial Government or the City Council. The numbers employed in 
private commercial and industrial undertakings, other than those engaged 
in building contracting, remained substantially unchanged during the 


ear. 

? The largest individual employer was H.M. Dockyard where the bulk 
of civilians employed were engaged in ship repairing or occupations 
appertaining thereto. Next in order of importance were the various 
services of the War Department such as R.E., R.E.M.E. and R.A.S.C., 
in which the proportion of civilians employed continued to increase 
during the year. The Colonial Government and City Council also 
continued to be large employers of labour. 
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The majority of the weekly-wage industrial workers employed by the 
civil authorities were engaged in building operations associated with the 
provision of permanent or temporary housing; in addition the volume of 
employment in building trades engaged in the Government Housing 
Scheme for the construction of 472 flats reached its peak during the year. 
Relatively few civilians were employed by the R.A.F. 

Commercial enterprise provided employment for a substantial and 
increasing number of salaried clerical workers in shipping offices and 
trading agencies; whilst the other main occupations in private commerce 
and industry were those connected with hotels, catering services, retail 
trade and stevedoring. The high level of commercial and industrial 
activity was reflected in substantial increases in the number of domestic 
servants employed, most of whom were Spanish women. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The policy of full employment for Gibraltarians adopted in 1946 
was continued successfully during 1948 by giving them preference in the 
filling of vacancies, and conversely, by giving priority in termination of 
employment to aliens. 

By these means out of 2,681 vacancies notified to the Central Em- 
ployment Exchange 1,805 were filled by Gibraltarians. Eight hundred 
and thirty-seven evacuees were repatriated during the course of the year. 
Of these 175 were able-bodied men between 20 and 65 years of age, all 
of whom had been absorbed into employment by the end of the year. 
The total number of placings made through the Employment Exchange 
inclusive of aliens and British subjects was 7,396. 

The number of British subjects registered as unemployed in any one 
week during the year, including men, women and juveniles, averaged 79; 
and the average unemployment amongst adult males was less than 0.5 
per cent. 

Unprecedented demand for building labour resulted in the absorp- 
tion into employment of all locally available Gibraltarian and Spanish 
skilled workmen, and in addition to recruiting carpenters from the United 
Kingdom it was necessary to bring carpenters from Tangier and masons 
and plasterers from Italy; the latter were recruited under contracts of 
engagement conforming to the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous 
Workers) International Convention of 1939. 

In July, 1948, a further conference similar to that held in August, 1947, 
was convened at which all official employers and the more important 
private employers of building trade labour were represented, in order to 
formulate a manpower budget for the allocation of skilled building 
labour to meet foreseeable demands until the middle of 1949. It was found 
that the manpower budget-forecast prepared at the 1947 conference had 
been satisfactorily realised within narrow limits. 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED 


In January, 1948, the total labour force registered as in employment 
by the Central Employment Exchange was 19,000. Diminution in the 
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numbers employed in H.M. Dockyard was offset by an increase in de- 
mand for labour in building trades, as a result of which the total regis- 
tered labour force rose to 20,000 in December, 1948. The latter figure, 
which represents an overall increase of 5 per cent, probably constitutes a 
record number, not exceeded even during the war years, and shows an 
increase of some 4,000 compared with the numbers employed in mid- 
1946, when compilation of monthly statistics on employment was 
introduced. 

The approximate composition of this labour force was: 660 United 
Kingdom expatriate men and women; 5,600 Gibraltarian men, 840 
Gibraltarian women; 7,600 Spanish men, 5,000 Spanish women; 220 
other British subjects and 100 other aliens. The majority of the Gibralta- 
rian women were employed in clerical and commercial occupations, whilst 
the majority of the Spanish women were employed in domestic work and 
catering services. 


HOURS 


Industrial-grade employees of the Colonial Government, City Coun- 
cil and local Service Departments continued to work the 44-hour, 5-da’ 
week which was introduced in 1947. Apart from the N.A.A.F.I. the lead 
of the official employers in shortening the working week has not been 
followed by private industrial employers, where the normal working 
week continued to be 48 hours. 

Shop assistants worked a maximum of 48 hours per week in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Shop Hours (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1947. An officer of the Department of Labour and Welfare has been 
appointed to be an inspector for the purposes of this Ordinance, and a 
number of visits of inspection were made during the course of the year. 
The standard of compliance was found to be high. 

Persons employed in hotels and catering services outside the pro- 
visions of the Shop Hours Ordinance worked 48-56 hours per week, and 
in a number of cases it was observed that trade union representations 
had secured a shortening of the working week. Domestic servants worked 
from 48-58 hours per week. 

There was no systematic working of overtime recorded during the 
year, except on the Government Permanent Housing Scheme where, 
although the basic wage and cost-of-living allowances were based on a 
44-hour week, a 48-hour week was worked as the contract has been 
scheduled for completion on this basis. The extra hours so worked were 
paid for at ordinary gross time rates plus 50 per cent. There was little or 
no overtime worked on Sundays, and where this was necessary double 
ordinary gross time rates were paid. 


WAGES 

The general structure of the unified basic wage and cost-of-living 
allowance payable in Government employment and in the Service 
Departments remained unchanged during the year. The minimum basic 
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wage rate of adult unskilled workers employed in the Service Depart- 
ments, Colonial Government and the City Council was 4os. per week; 
in addition a cost-of-living allowance of 32s. per week was paid in the 
case of Gibraltarians, and 16s. per week in the case of aliens. These 
minimum rates were based on a 44-hour, 5-day week. 

Skilled workmen employed by the Service Departments, Colonial 
Government and the City Council received from 838. to 93s. per week, 
and charge hands from 93s. to 108s. per week inclusive of cost-of-living 
allowances at the rate specified above. Unapprenticed juveniles were 
paid 22s. 6d. at the age of 14 rising to 52s. 6d. at the age of 19; trade 
apprentices 16 years of age on entry into apprenticeship were paid 
26s. 3d. rising to 58s. 3d. at 20 years of age during the last year of 
apprenticeship. 

Casual labour employed in commercial stevedoring engaged by the 
day on a time basis received 15s. per 8-hour day. If engaged on a piece- 
work basis the rate paid was from 6s. to 10s. per ton of merchandise 
moved by gang work. Early in the year a comprehensive agreement was 
reached providing for revised rates payable to licensed porters for the 
storing or unstoring of merchandise in the Waterport and Government 
Stores. This agreement provided for payment at rates varying from 1d. 
for cases weighing up to 28 Ib. to 6d. for cases weighing up to 300 Ib. 
for each handling operation. Heavier bales, drums and bags were paid 
for on a tonnage basis at the rate of 5s. 6d. per ton weight or measure- 
ment. 

Male domestic labour employed in hotels and catering services was 
paid between 32s. 6d. and 100s. per week depending on occupation; the 
lower rate applied to waiters and the higher rate to chefs and head waiters, 
etc., both rates included proportional shares of a ro per cent surcharge for 
service, and were exclusive of free board and meals. Women were paid 
from 20s. to 60s. and juveniles from 17s. 6d. to 30s. per week with meals. 

Female domestic labour employed in institutions, hospitals, messes, 
etc. were paid from 46s. to 53s. 6d. per week, and maids and analogous 
intermediate grades to housekeeper status from 21s. to 418. per week, 
depending on the numbers catered for in the institution. 

Domestic servants in private employment were paid from £4 to £6 
per month in the case of cooks, and from ros. to 20s. per week in the 
case of housemaids, the latter being eligible for the full rate of 20s. per 
week at the age of 18. Charwomen and washer women were paid 5s. per 
day plus meals. The above rates for female domestics have been stan- 
dardised since September, 1947, and have operated satisfactorily. 

Following investigation by the Standing Wages Committee, approval 
was given by the Service Departments and the Colonial Government for 
revision of the salary scale of temporary clerks so as to provide for a flat 
fate increase of 10s. per week at each point in the scale up to the age of 
25, with two further annual increments of 2s. 6d. per week at the ages of 
26 and 27 conditional upon completion of one year’s service over the age 
of 26. The new scale rises from 30s. per week at the age of 16 toa maximum 
of 70s. per week at the age of 27. Temporary bonus is payable in addition 
at the rate of £90 per annum. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 
Monthly computations of the cost-of-living index were made from 
current retail prices under the following headings: 
(i) Food 
(ii) Fuel and light 
(iii) Clothing 
(iv) Household sundries 
(v) Rent 
The index is comparable with roo in July, 1939, and is based on the rise 
in the cost of living experienced by an adult unskilled worker earning 
approximately 72s. per week and supporting a wife and three dependent 
children under 15 years of age. 
The average cost-of-living index so computed for each quarter was 
published for information in the Official Gazette, and was as follows: 


First Quarter (January-March) . . 187 
Second Quarter (April-June) . . 188 
Third Quarter (July-September) ‘ 185 
Fourth Quarter (October-December) . 185 


Cost-of-living allowances payable to industrial-grade workers at 
rates current during the year were equal to 80 per cent of the basic wage, 
and were subject to review if the index rose above 190 or fell below 170. 
It will be observed that the index remained subtsantially stable. 

During the year the present method of computation has been 
examined and reported on, as a result of which it is proposed to carry out 
sample surveys during 1949 to determine current consumption habits of 
working-class families. If necessary the weights on which the index is 
now assessed will then be adjusted accordingly. 


LABOUR AND WELFARE DEPARTMENT STAFF 


During 1947 it became apparent that closer co-ordination between 
the staff dealing with the repatriation and resettlement of Gibraltarians 
evacuated during the war with that of the Social Welfare Office and 
the Labour Department, for which latter department initial provision 
was first made in the Estimates for 1947, would result in enhanced 
economy and efficiency of administration. 

Accordingly these offices were amalgamated at the beginning of the 
year to form a new Department of Labour and Welfare. The staff 
consists of: ' 

Director of Labour and Welfare 

Executive Officer, Resettlement Board 
Assistant Executive Officer, Resettlement Board 
Manager, Employment Exchange 

Employment Officer (female) 

Welfare Officer 

Lady Welfare Officer 

Twenty-two Clerks (12 temporary) 

Six Lady Clerks (two temporary) 

Four Messengers 
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The staff of the new Department were concentrated in one building 
which was extensively reconstructed internally so as to provide an 
Employment Exchange and Welfare Offices on the ground floor, with 
Resettlement Offices and a Registry on the upper floor. 

A Departmental Registry has been established, and the registers of 
the Employment Exchange have been completely reorganised to make 
use of modern card index systems. 

In the absence of a Labour Inspectorate the male Welfare Officer 
was authorised to be an inspector for the purposes of enforcement of 
the Shop Hours Ordinance. The Director of Labour and Welfare paid 
visits to the more important industrial undertakings, including Service 
Departments and buildings in course of construction, and advised where 
required on matters relating to the safety, health and welfare of civilian 
workers. 

TRADE UNIONS 

Trade unions registered under the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes 

‘Ordinance, 1947, were as follows: 


Name of Trade Union Membership 
Gibraltar Confederation of Labour . .  1,000-5,000 
Transport & General Workers Union x 250-1,000 
Gibraltar Civil Service Association . 7 250-1,000 
Amalgamated Engineering Union . 50-250 
Civil Service Clerical Association —War 
Department Branch . 50-250 
Civil Service Clerical Association—Ad- 
miralty Branch . 50-250 
Gibraltar Dockyard Ex-Apprentices and 
Apprentices Union . 50-250 
The Association of Scientific Workers 
(Gibraltar Group). 50-250 
The Admiralty Technical Association— 
Gibraltar Branch é under 50 


The Institution of Professional Civil Ser- 
vants—Admiralty Supervising Technical 
Officers Branch . : % under 50 
Gibraltar Master Bakers ‘Association. under 50 
No new trade unions were registered during 1948. One application 
for registration was received from a body called the Catholic Workers 
Association. Following examination of the rules the application for 
registration was refused on the grounds that the principal purposes of the 
association were not such as would constitute a trade union within the 
meaning of the Ordinance. 
The Transport and General Workers Union reported a substantial 
increase of membership during the year. 


TRADE DISPUTES 


As in the previous two years there were no strikes during 1948, and 
in general, amicable relations existed between employers and workers 
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both in the Service Departments and in privately owned commercial 
and industrial undertakings. 

The local trade unions were active, and submitted claims covering a 
wide field affecting terms and conditions of employment of both indus- 
trial and clerical grades of employees. 

Early in the year a comprehensive agreement was concluded specify- 
ing rates payable to licensed porters for storing and movement of cargo 
at the Waterport and in Government Warehouses. This agreement 
operated satisfactorily, and has removed a source of long-standing 
friction. 

Claims submitted by the Civil Service Clerical Association affecting 
clerks employed in the War Department and H.M. Dockyard were still 
outstanding at the end of the year, and will probably be referred to the 
Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal in the United Kingdom. 

Claims relating to conditions of employment of individual workers or 
small groups of workers not:settled by direct negotiation were, in a large 
number of cases, determined satisfactorily after reference to the Director 
of Labour and Welfare. 

Claims relating to large groups of workers employed by the Service 
Departments, Colonial Government or City Council were referred to 
the Standing Wages Committee presided over by the Director of Labour 
and Welfare. This Committee consists of representatives of each of the 
Service Departments, the City Council and the Chamber of Commerce. 
‘The Committee held eight meetings during 1948, and dealt with 17 claims 
relating to conditions of employment. 

Discussions were held with representatives of official and private 
employers and trade unions concerning the formation of a jointly repre- 
sented Labour Advisory Board. These consultations were substantially 
completed at the end of the year, and it is now anticipated that the 
Labour Advisory Board will be set up early in 1949. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 

The following new labour legislation was enacted in 1948: 

Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children (Amendment) 

Ordinance—No. 5 of 1948. 

This Ordinance amends the Employment of Women, Young Persons and 
Children Ordinance of 1922 so as to give the force of law to the following 
International Labour Conventions: 
(a) The Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921. 
(b) The Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 
1921. 
(c) The Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935. 

Under Section 3 of the Public Holidays Ordinance, 1946, New 
Year’s Day was proclaimed to be a holiday in addition to the other days 
included in the Schedule to this Ordinance. 

A draft Ordinance providing for the notification of accidents and 
occupational diseases was completed and submitted for approval prior 
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to publication; in the meantime the system of voluntary notification of 
accidents which would otherwise be reportable, which was introduced in 
1947, continued to operate. 

Completion of the draft Workmen’s Compensation Bill, which is 
based substantially on the United Kingdom National Insurance (Indus- 
trial Injuries) Act, 1946, will be proceeded with following analysis of 
accident frequency and severity rates on which the assessment of suitable 
contribution and benefit rates depends. 

The compilation of statistics relating to age groups and unemployment 
has been facilitated by the amalgamation of the Social Welfare Office with 
the Labour Department in the new Department of Labour and Welfare, 
and valuable information has been obtained on which to base an Old Age 
Pensions and Unemployment Insurance Ordinance. 

A draft Employment Exchanges and Registration Ordinance was pub- 
lished prior to enactment, but had not been enacted at the end of the year 
as discussions were still proceeding with representative bodies regarding 
certain proposed amendments to the draft. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Owing to pressure of work connected with the formation and 
organisation of the new Department of Labour and Welfare it was not 
possible to prepare further issues of the Labour and Social Welfare 
Bulletin during 1948, but it is expected that publication will be resumed 


during 1949. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


While the figures for 1948 given in this chapter are subject to variation 
when the books for the year are finally closed, any adjustments which 
may be necessary will not be substantial and will not affect the picture of 
the progress of the Colony’s finances during the year under review. The 
main events in 1948 were the floating of a local loan at 3 per cent. in 
January which raised £836,375 to assist in the financing of the Permanent 
Housing Scheme; the repayment—with the exception of a few small 
holdings—of the interest-free loan made to His Majesty’s Government in 
1943; and the introduction of more frequent lotteries. 

Revenue in 1948 exceeded the original estimate by £116,870. This 
was mainly due to a welcome recovery in customs receipts which in 
recent years had suffered a sharp decline, partly to higher profits than 
were anticipated from the Government lottery and partly to certain 
receipts of a fortuitous nature. The yield from estate duties and from the 
new export tax on fuel oil were over-estimated, whilst the introduction of 
an entertainments tax was held over for further consideration in 1949. 

Expenditure, excluding loan funds, amounted to £652,755, of which 
£75,569 were accounted for by extraordinary works. Recurrent expendi- 
ture, including special items, amounted to £577,186, an increase of some 
£67,000 over the corresponding figure for 1947. This was mainly due to 
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the new item of Public Debt Charges which absorbed £41,819. Expendi- 
ture from loan funds amounted to £701,380. 

Figures of revenue and expenditure under the main heads are given 
in the following table together with the corresponding figures for 1947: 


REVENUE 


1947 1948 
£ f 
1. Customs . : : . 225,971 256,259 
2. Port, harbour and wharf dues. : , 28,781 37,868 
3- Licences, excise and internal revenue not 
otherwise classified : 37,932 47,828 
4. Fees of court or office, payments for specifi 
services and reimbursements ‘ 69,315 74,907 
5. Post Office and Telegraph . j : . 40,932 56,234 
6. Rents of Government EPROpery : z 33,556 40,923 
7. Interest . 7 . 34,311 46,300 
8. Lottery . ; . : ‘ 16,669 64,189 
9. Miscellaneous receipts z y 815738 56,897 
10. Repayment of loans by local bodies is ‘ 170 175 
11. Special . : . 850,000 = 
£1,389,375 £681,580 
EXPENDITURE 
1947 1948 
£ 4 
1. Social services (including resettlement, re- 
housing and town Bae) : +  519,719(@) 211,350 
2. Public Works. - . 118,504 118,125 
3. Administration . 3 ‘ : - 30,587 31,078 
4. Justice a 4 . 82,550 91,787 
5. Public services (revenue earning) 5 ‘ 77,200 66,575 
6. Miscellaneous services . : . - 51,585 60,356 
7. Pensions. i ‘ : + 21,377 20,133 
8. Supplies Control . Z 5 : : _— 8,667 (5) 
9. Public debt charges. : . : _ 41,819 
10. Land purchases . 7 : 5 : 2,110 2,865 
11. War services . 2 ‘ 3 : 9,224 (b) _ 


£912,856 £652,755 


(a) Includes expenditure on the main Permanent Housing Scheme 
which was met from loan funds in 1948. 


(b) “Supplies Control’”’ was included under “ War Services”’ in 1947. 
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Assets stood at approximately £3,181,957 on 31st December, 1948, 
and liabilities at approximately £2,284,163, giving a General Revenue 
Balance of £897,794. The following is an approximate summary of the 
balance sheet at 31st December, 1948: 


Liabilities Assets 
Loan Fund 134,995 Cash and J.C.F. 
Deposits 89,375 Balances ‘ 30,443, 
Suspense Account 12,716 Drafts and Remittances 159 
Special Funds. 2,047,077 Investments 3,128,135 
General Revenue Advances. 23,220 
Balance 897,794 
£3,181,957 £3,181,957 


The public debt of the Colony at 31st December, 1948, consisted of 
the 3 per cent Debenture Loan, 1967-72, £836,375, and the out- 
standing balance of the war-time interest-free loan amounting to 


£803 10s. od. 


Taxation is generally indirect. There is no income tax and there are 
no excise duties. The main heads of taxation and the yield from each in 


1948 were: 


£ 
Customs 256,259 
Estate Duties. 10,714 
Stamp Duties 4,589 
Licences 10,146 
Trade Taxes . 10,863 
Fuel Oil Tax. 6,507 


The export tax on fuel oil was brought into operation in February, 1948. 

The free port tradition of Gibraltar is reflected in the limited range 
of items subject to import duty, which is levied only on alcoholic 
beverages, perfumed spirits, motor spirits and tobacco. There are pre- 
ferential rates for imports of Empire origin and reduced rates for alcoholic 
beverages imported in bulk. Whisky and brandy imported in bulk are 
liable to duty at 48s. and 30s. per gallon respectively at the full rate, 
and 46s. and 21s. per gallon respectively at the preferential rate. 

Duty on malt liquors is at the rate of 1s. per gallon at the full rate 
and od. per gallon at the preferential rate. Motor spirit carries a duty of 
6d. per gallon. 

Cigarettes carry a duty of 1s. 6d. per Ib. at the full.rate and 1s. per Ib. 
at the preferential rate, with an additional duty of 1s. 8d. per 100 
cigarettes. Other manufactured tobacco is taxed at the rate of 6s. per Ib. 
full rate and 5s. 4d. per Ib. preferential rate; the duty on unmanufactured 
tobacco is at the rate of 8d. per Ib. full rate and 7d. per Ib. preferential rate. 

Stamp duties are charged under the Stamp Duties Ordinance upon | 
the several instruments specified in the schedule thereto. The provision s 
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of the Ordinance follow closely the Stamp Act, 1891, and the first 
schedule thereto. The rates of duty imposed under the Ordinance are the 
same as those in force in the United Kingdom. The bulk of the revenue 
from stamp duties in Gibraltar is obtained from property transactions. 

Estate duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 1 per cent of 
the value of the estate on estates valued at between {100 and £3,000 to 
XO per cent on estates exceeding £50,000 in value. Estates whose value 
is less than £100 are exempt from duty. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 
‘The legal tender of the Colony is composed of Gibraltar Government 


~ currency notes of £5, £1 and 10s. denominations and United Kingdom 


silver, copper and cupro-nickel coinage. There was a further contraction 
in the note circulation during 1948 from £816,515 on 1st January to 
£786,515 on 31st December. The war-time ban on circulation of United 
Kingdom notes in Gibraltar is still maintained. 
The following banks operate in the Colony: 
Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.) 
The Crédit Foncier d’Algérie et de Tunisie 
Galliano’s Bank 
The Government Savings Bank maintained its popularity with the 
small depositor. Deposits during the year increased to £975,669 from 
£960,387 in 1947. : 
The operation of exchange control continues to demand the close 
attention of the Treasury. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 


. Manufactured Goods 


The value of imports of manufactured goods for 1948 (£1,000,000 
approximately) slightly exceeded that for 1947. The United Kingdom 
was the principal supplier but goods were also imported from France, 
Spain, Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Sweden. There have 
been small increases in the importation of footwear, electrical appliances, 
motor vehicles, hollow-ware and glass-ware. Importers have been able 
to lay in ample stocks of general manufactures. 


Foodstuffs 

Imports of foodstuffs have not varied much from the 1947 figures as 
the population and the import policy have not changed materially. Late 
in the year increased imports of chocolates, sugar confectionery and 
biscuits were made possible by the relaxation of export controls in the 
United Kingdom. The United Kingdom has been the chief source of 
supply; other countries include Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Holland, 
North and East Africa, Brazil, Argentina and Australia. 
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EXPORTS 
Gibraltar has no regular export trade of any great significance. There 
is, however, a steady flow of exports in the shape of consumer goods 
purchased by some 10,000 alien workers and by the crews of visiting 
vessels of the Royal Navy, of foreign men-of-war and of merchant ships. 


TRADE WITH SPAIN 


Trade with Spain continues to be confined chiefly to market produce 
and building materials. 


RATIONING 
Rationing of essential foodstuffs has been maintained during the year. 
All supplies of rationed commodities are received through the Ministry 
of Food. Clothing and textiles are not rationed. 


OPEN GENERAL LICENCE 

An Open General Licence was granted with effect from 2nd June, 
1948, for goods manufactured in the United Kingdom or British 
Colonies. 

SHIPPING 

Six thousand one hundred and eighty-five vessels entered the port 
during the year as compared with 5,208 in 1947 and 3,826 in 1946. Sales 
of bunker coal, however, do not necessarily correspond with shipping 
arrivals, as exports are controlled from the United Kingdom where supply 
contracts are placed. The same conditions apply to the importation and 
supply of black oils. 

CURRENCY CONTROL 

Currency control is governed by directives from the United Kingdom. 
Currency Regulations restrict the circulation of Bank of England notes. 

The prices of goods purchased in the dollar area continue to increase 
and the cost of flour, meat, oats and rice, is steadily raising the cost of 
living. 

GENERAL 

During the year 1948 further relaxation of controls has taken place 
and as a result importers have increased their stocks, the effect of com- 
petition is beginning to be noticeable and normal conditions are slowly, 
but steadily, returning. 

The estimated total value of imports connected with the Supplies 
Control Department amounted to approximately £2,500,000 (coal im- 
ports are not included). 


Chapter 6: Production 


There is no land suitable for agriculture and animal husbandry, and no 
forests, fisheries or other natural resources. Industrial production, apart 
from activities to satisfy purely domestic needs, is nil but plans are afoot 
to establish a sardine cannery and an olive cannery for export purposes. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


As a result of recommendations made by a committee appointed by the 
Governor in 1943, education in the Colony is now the responsibility of 
the Government and a Director of Education was first appointed in 1944. 
The educational system was further reorganised in 1946 when the schools 
were organised into primary (infant and junior) and secondary (academic, 
modern and commercial), and this system continued in force during 1947 
and 1948. The schools are staffed by members of the religious orders and 
expatriate and locally-recruited lay teachers. 

One new school, to meet the needs of repatriated children, was 
established during the year on the site of the war-time Royal Naval Air 
Station buildings. 

At the end of the year the following schools were established: 


Secondary Schools No. of Pupils 
Gibraltar Grammar. * 4 5 165 
Loreto Convent . 7 ‘ ‘ . 128 
Sacred Heart Modern (Boys) 4 . 410 
Line Wall Modern (Girls) . i 7 270 
Gibraltar Commercial . : : 3 36 

Primary Schools (Juniors) 

Castle Road (Boys) . ‘ 5 7 166 
Rosia (Boys) _. : r : 2 125 
St. Joseph’s (Girls) . : < : 128 
St. George’s (Mixed) . A 7 ‘ 98 
St. Mary’s (Girls) . . F 7 234 
Primary Schools (Infants) : 
St. Mary’s . z zs - 2 272 
St. Bernard’s. : : ‘ é 84 
St. Joseph’s ‘ 8 é : 106 
St. George’s . q ‘ tees 94 
Hebrew .. F é : i 5 39 
Catalan Bay ; : 4 é : 28 
Europa. 7 5 ‘ : : 34 
Royal Naval Air Station 5 s : 53 
Glacis . : . ‘ 140 


The total number of children between the ages of 5 and 16 in 
Government schools at the end of 1948 was therefore: secondary 1,009, 
primary 1,601; total: 2,610. 

The average school attendance during the year was 91.5 per cent 
compared with go.1 per cent during 1947 and 8g per cent in 1946. These 
figures make no allowance for absence through sickness. 

For reasons of religion and location, the primary schools have been 


organised into small units supervised by a Headmistress of Primary 
Schools, 
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In secondary education, the results achieved in School Certificate 
Examinations have been excellent and the Gibraltar Grammar School 
now has a Higher School Certificate class as a regular feature. The results 
achieved in this latter examination have been most satisfactory. 

In the modern schools more emphasis has been laid on handicraft and 
the results have been extremely satisfactory. At the close of the year an 
exhibition in handicrafts was organised at the Convent and the display 
created considerable interest. 

A new Technical and Dockyard School, to be conducted jointly by 
the Admiralty and the Colonial Government, rapidly approached com- 
pletion during the year and was due to be opened early in 1949. At the 
end of 1948 it was possible to make a selection from a good field of boys 
who will be the first pupils to attend the school. The Colony will in 
future be able to provide full alternative forms of secondary education. 

Evening classes for adult civilians continued to be held during the 
year by the Army Educational Authorities, working in close co-operation 
with the Department of Education. An Inter-Services Education Com- 
mittee was established and the attendance of the Director of Education 
was invited. This co-ordination is highly desirable in view of the fact 
that the education of Service children is undertaken by the Colonial 
Government. 4 

Another valuable. form of adult education was provided at the Calpe 
Institute which was established in 1944 by the British Council. Weekly 
lectures on educational matters were given at the Institute by the Director 
of Education, attendances being very satisfactory. 

The Department of Education continued to provide facilities for the 
conduct of examinations of the University of London (up to honours 
degree standard) and of various professional bodies. Advice is also given 
to students sitting for any examinations as well as to private students and 
applicants for scholarships. 

The Government continued to supply free milk to children between 
the ages of 5 and 8 years. Cases of children in poor circumstances, needing 
footwear or clothing, were reported by the head teacher to the Welfare 
Department for attention. 

More candidates for the post of student-teacher came forward during 
the year. With secondary schools well established, it is now possible to 
demand a minimum of School Leaving Certificate. The student-teacher 
scheme has been most valuable in providing suitable material for further 
training in the United Kingdom. It is also worthy of mention that during 
1948 some of those student-teachers who had been sent to the United 
Kingdom for training in former years returned to Gibraltar, after obtain- 
ing their teacher-training certificates, and took up duty in the Govern- 
ment schools, 

A draft Education Ordinance has been considered and unanimously 
agreed by the Board of Education. It has now been submitted to Govern- 
ment. 

There are three private schools in the Colony: Loreto Private School, 
with approximately 130 children, Brympton (Church of England), with 
70 children, and St. Philomena, with 31 children. These schools have 
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‘been opened with the approval of the Governor and are subject to 
Government inspection. 
i HEALTH 

The health of the civilian population has remained satisfactory 
throughout the year. Overcrowding was still a problem, but this should 
be remedied to a certain extent by the completion of the new blocks of 
flats which are being constructed under the Government’s Permanent 
Housing Scheme to provide accommodation for some 470 families. 

Seventeen cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were notified during the 
year; there were 11 deaths. Measles and pertussis were the most notice- 
able of the minor infectious diseases, the number of cases notified being 
135 and 42 respectively. 

The number of deaths amongst the civilian population was 176 as 
compared with 150 in 1947. There were also six deaths amongst resident 
aliens. Respective death rates were 8-19 and 2-69 per thousand. The 
death rate for the total civil population was 7-67 per thousand as com- 
pared with 8-5 per thousand in 1947, the lower figure in 1948, in spite of 
the greater number of deaths, being due to the continued increase of the 
civil population on account of repatriation. 

, The number of births amongst the civil population was 371 as com- 
pared with 471 in 1947. There were 11 deaths of infants under one year 
of age, giving an infant mortality rate of 29-64 per thousand births as 
compared with 47 per thousand in 1947. 

The Colonial Hospital, which has accommodation for 155 beds, is the 
only general hospital serving the civilian community. Within its pre- 
cincts, there is a maternity block and a segregation block. A clinic for 
general out-patients is held every morning for persons unable to afford 
a private doctor. There are up-to-date departments of radiography and 
physiotherapy connected with the hospital as well as a number of special 
clinics, such as orthopaedic, dental and ophthalmic. 

The King George V Hospital for diseases of the chest has accom- 
modation for 50 patients and is mainly used for the treatment of cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. The latter remains a considerable problem in the 
Colony, but excellent work is being done in this hospital, which has had 
an average number of 53 patients during the year. Major thoracic opera- 
tions are now being performed at the hospital by a specialist surgeon who 
makes regular visits to Gibraltar. 

The Mental Hospital, which now has accommodation for 29 patients, 
has been renovated during 1948. 

The Infectious Diseases Hospital for the treatment of major infectious 
diseases, such as cholera and smallpox, was empty throughout the year, 
but can be brought into service without delay should the occasion arise. 

The Child Welfare Centres in the town and the South District con- 
tinued to do excellent work and the advice of doctors and health visitors 
is greatly appreciated. Considerable progress is being made with diph- 
theria immunisation. 

The School Medical Service carried out by a Medical Officer of 
Health and Health Visitors has contributed greatly to the detection of 
disease in its early stages. There is excellent liaison between the Service 
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and the Hospital. Compulsory vaccination is carried out in infancy and 
again at the age of 12. 

The Board of Health—a committee of doctors representing all medical 
interests in the Colony—met regularly once a month. 

Sewage disposal is by the water carriage system using sea water. A new 
refuse destructor has been built by the City Council and is nowin operation. 

Mosquitoes have been kept under control by observing the principles 
of the campaign begun in 1926. The species found in Gibraltar are the 
aedes argenteus culex pipiens and theobaldia longeareolatus. 

Measures to consolidate the work carried out in the intensive cam- 
paign of rat destruction in 1945 and 1946 were taken throughout the 
year. The task continues to be mainly one of dealing with occasional 
minor infestations and instructing householders in the methods neces- 
sary to keep the rat population to a minimum. 


HOUSING 


The policy of providing temporary housing accommodation for 
returned evacuees was continued throughout the year and 118 tenements, 
of which 96 were in buildings made available by the Service Departments, 
were completed. Work on the 18 permanent houses on the Shorthorn 
Farm site was completed during the year and also the last two of the six 
Government Quarters at Old Mount Road. Building of houses by private 
enterprise continued on a small scale. 

Work continued on the Permanent Housing Scheme for 472 flats in 
seven blocks and the end of the year saw one block almost completed and 
two further blocks nearing completion. Work on the remaining blocks 
continued satisfactorily. 

The selected sites for the new flats are beautifully situated—removed 
from the congested old town—and have a fine outlook over Gibraltar 
Bay. Each block has been designed to preserve as much of the amenities 
in the adjoining Alameda Gardens as possible. Advantage has been 
taken of the steep gradients to step the sections of each block so that 
they rise storey above storey much as do the old buildings of the city 
itself. The main existing roadways are retained and access is in most 
cases from the higher levels, the entrances being half way up the building 
and so giving a minimum of stairs to climb. By placing the lower blocks 
at right angles to the gradient the dwellings are given a better outlook and 
offer less obstruction to the views from the gardens. The buildings are 
planned on an average of five floors, except two blocks on Kingsway. 
Here, as entrances are on the lowest level, lifts are provided and the 
height of the buildings has been increased to eight floors. Living condi- 
tions in the Colony have been closely studied and the accommodation 
planned with special regard to climate. Open loggias or balconies are 
provided for each family, covered playgrounds for the children and roof 
gardens for adults. All flats will be approached by open balconies and will 
have through ventilation. 

Preliminary work by the Lands and Works Department on an addi- 
tional housing scheme to provide 100 flats mostly in blocks of eight flats, 
situated in different parts of the town, was commenced late in the year. 
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The Lands and Works Department'also carried out repairs to proper- 
ties damaged by enemy action, repairs to Crown properties and minor’ 
xe pairs and improvements in the Glacis Temporary Housing Estate. 

The Central Planning Commission appointed to give effect to the 
x" e©commendations contained in the Outline Town Plan met regularly 
cAuring the year. 

Sanitary supervision of dwellings is undertaken by the City Council 

tthrough the Medical Officer of Health and a staff of Sanitary Inspectors. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Following recommendations of a working party appointed in 1947 by 
His Excellency the Governor to examine the Resettlement and Social 
Welfare services, it was decided to amalgamate the staff of these services 
-with that of the Labour Department to form a new Department of Labour 
and Welfare. This amalgamation took place at the commencement of the 
cyear, and the Social Welfare Office, previously located in the Colonial 
Secretariat, was re-accommodated in the offices of the Department of 
‘Labour and Welfare which already housed the Employment Exchange 
and the Resettlement staffs. Concentration of the staff of the Department 
in one building has resulted in a high standard of co-ordination being 

achieved. 

The Public Assistance Scheme, first introduced in 1946, was extended 
to cover cases of financial hardship due to temporary sickness or un- 
employment, in addition to relief granted in cash or kind to the aged and 
infirm. 

Unemployed able-bodied persons under 65 are eligible for benefit 
conditional upon regular registration at the Employment Exchange, but 
eligibility for benefit ceases in the event of refusal to accept employment 
deemed to be suitable. 

The scale of benefits was increased in March, 1948, and is now subject 
to a maximum total grant of 50s. per week to the head of any one family 
irrespective of the number of dependants, plus a maximum rent allow- 
ance of 10s. per week. The maximum benefit payable to a single adult is 
2os. per week and to a married couple 30s. per week. Dependent young 
persons over 16 but under 20 years of age are eligible for 7s. 6d. per week 
and dependent children under 16 years of age 5s. per week. 

A number of destitute persons living in centres and being provided 
with meals on a communal basis were re-accommodated in converted 
tenements and so enabled to make arrangements to cook for themselves; 
they were then granted public assistance in lieu of meals. This change 
was welcomed by the persons concerned and resulted in considerable 
economy in expenditure. 

A number of children and destitute aged persons found by the 
Medical Officer to be suffering from some degree of malnutrition were 
supplied with extra milk and eggs through the Department, with bene- 
ficial results to their general standard of health. 

Ophthalmic examination of blind persons was continued and by the 
end of the year 107 persons had been certified and registered as blind 
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within the meaning of the English Act. The record is not yet complete as 
there are thought to be some who might not have attended for examina- 
tion. 

The Gibraltar Society for the Blind, which had suspended its func- 
tions during the war years, has been re-formed under the title of the 
Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness. The Society is com- 
posed of unofficials with the Welfare Officer representing the Department. 
The main purposes of this Society may be described as follows: to 
encourage persons who are known to be suffering from defective eye- 
sight to be seen by the ophthalmologist; to visit the blind at their homes; 
to grant financial help to blind persons who do not come within the scope 
of the Government Assistance Scheme; and to provide recreational and 
educational activities for the blind. 

During 1948, 135 persons, including school children, were supplied 
with spectacles either free or at reduced charges by the Department. 

The Social Welfare Committee met towards the end of the year in 
order to give the unofficial members an account of the work of the 
Department as it has been affected by current developments, and the 
Welfare Officers maintained close liaison throughout the year with 
the representatives of voluntary religious charitable organisations who 
are members of the Committee. 


RESETTLEMENT 


Every effort has been made to secure the repatriation of the maximum 
number of Gibraltarians still evacuated in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere who wish to return to Gibraltar. 

It was originally estimated that it would be possible to receive a total 
of 650 persons during 1948. However, as the Service Departments per- 
mitted the temporary occupation of disused hutments, it was possible to 
increase this number; and between January and May 761 persons were 
repatriated from the United Kingdom. In addition 32 persons who had 
been evacuated to Madeira were repatriated, and that scheme was thereby 
closed. Thirty-four persons were repatriated from the United Kingdom 
to live in Tangier under what is known as the ‘“ Fend-for-Yourself”’ 
scheme, which was modified by the introduction of a revised and reduced 
scheme of financial assistance. 

On completion of this programme all available accommodation in 
temporary housing, transit centres and elsewhere was fully occupied, and 
it was realised that it would not be possible to proceed with further 
repatriation until the more advanced of the blocks of flats being con- 
structed under the Government Permanent Housing Scheme were com- 
pleted. It was anticipated that the first three of these blocks comprising 
187 flats would be completed in the early part of 1949. This necessitated 
consideration by the Resettlement Board of the principles on which the 
flats should be allocated. It was decided to adopt a system of allocation 
based on points having regard to Gibraltarian status, length of residence 
in Gibraltar prior to evacuation, degree of overcrowding in present 
accommodation and displacement from premises occupied prior to 
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evacuation. Other factors which it was decided should also be taken into 
consideration were rent paying capacity, certified cases of tuberculosis, 
and previous service with the armed forces. 

Towards the end of the year applications were invited from persons 
requiring re-accommodation and as a result of this, approximately 1,200 
applications were received. Applicants were then interviewed at the 
Labour and Welfare Department Offices in order to enable a standardised 
comprehensive pro-forma to be completed, after which the applications 
were assessed in accordance with their points value. Where overcrowding 
‘was a material factor the actual conditions in which the families were 
living were investigated in each case and checked and reported on by the 
Medical Officer of Health. ; 

Further progress was made in investigation of claims for compensa- 
tion submitted by evacuees in respect of lost or damaged luggage and 
during the year 120 such claims were settled. The majority of claims made 
by persons now repatriated have been dealt with. 

The Resettlement Board, consisting of eight official and four un- 
official members, met on five occasions to consider matters affecting 
repatriation and resettlement policy, whilst the Standing Committee 
composed of the unofficial members and the Executive Officer met on 37 
occasions in order to deal with individual accommodation cases. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Forty-three Ordinances were enacted during the year, of which the 
following were the most important: 

Ordinance No. 3. No motor car may now be registered without 
production of evidence that it has been lawfully imported. Unless car 
licenses are renewed within 14 days of expiry, and the car is in Gibraltar, 
a prima facie case is raised that the car has been exported. 

Ordinance No. 4. Revision of the laws is proceeding. This Ordinance 
appoints the Commissioner for the revision (the Attorney-General) and 
confers the necessary powers upon him, including the power to omit 
certain enactments from the revised edition. 

Ordinance No. 5. The Employment of Women, Young Persons and 
Children Ordinance (Cap. 37) is amended to give legal effect to the 
International Minimum Age (‘Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921, 
The Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921, 
and the Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935. 

Ordinance No. 7 re-enacts for Gibraltar the Inheritance (Family 
Provision) Act, 1938. 

Ordinance No. 8 re-enacts for Gibraltar so much of the Law Reform 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1934, as refers to the survival of causes 
of action for the benefit of the estates of deceased persons. 

Ordinance No. 10 re-enacts for Gibraltar the Evidence Act, 1938. 

Ordinance No. 11 re-enacts for Gibraltar so much of the Fatal 
Accidents (Damages) Act, 1908, and the Law Reform (Miscellaneous 
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Provisions) Act, 1934, as refers to damages under the Fatal Accidents 
Act, 1846, and to the awarding of interest on sums recovered by action. 

Ordinance No. 12 provides for the appointment of an authority to 
consider applications for licences under the Revenue Ordinance (Cap. 
93). (The Justices of the Peace have been appointed as the licensing 
authority in respect of intoxicating liquor licences.) 

Ordinance No. 13. A pilotage administration charge of £1 is imposed 
on every ship for which the services of a licensed pilot are obtained, the 
proceeds to be used in connection with the pilotage services. 

Ordinance No. 15 re-enacts for Gibraltar the Law Reform (Frus- 
trated Contracts) Act, 1943. 

Ordinance No. 16 re-enacts for Gibraltar so much of the Law Reform 
(Married Women and Tortfeasors) Act, 1935, as refers to joint tortfeasors. 

Ordinance No. 17 re-enacts for Gibraltar the Law Reform (Contri- 
butory Negligence) Act, 1945. 

Ordinance No. 19 re-enacts for Gibraltar so much of the Law 
Reform (Married Women and Tortfeasors) Act, 1935, as refers to 
married women. 

Ordinance No. 21 adapts to Gibraltar the provisions of the House to 
House Collections Act, 1939. 

Ordinance No. 22. The Repatriation and Resettlement Ordinance, 
1946, is amended to give the Resettlement Board power to nominate 
tenants for residential accommodation falling vacant. Government 
guarantees an assessed rent in the case of nominated tenants. Repatriated 
persons have, in certain cases, the right to be reinstated as tenants. 

Ordinance No. 23. The Land (Titles) Order (Cap. 50) is amended to 
give the Governor power to take over, for compensation, any land held 
by aliens which has been used in such a way as to be prejudicial to the 
security or good government of the Colony. 

Ordinance No. 25. A number of penalties for minor offences against 
the Summary Conviction Ordinance (Cap. 99) have been increased, and 
the principal Ordinance has in several other respects been modernised. 

Ordinance No. 27. It has been made necessary for moneylenders, 
before they can be licensed, to be granted a certificate by a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction. The certificate can be suspended or forfeited. 

Ordinance No. 30. The law as to animals and birds has been con- 
solidated and the following Ordinances have been repealed: the Animals 
(Diseases) Ordinance (Cap. 7), the Animals (Protection) Ordinance 
(Cap. 8), the Birds (Protection) Ordinance (Cap. 12), the Pounds 
Ordinance (Cap. 84) and the Dogs Ordinance, 1946. 

Ordinance No. 31 provides for the registration of United Kingdom 
trade-marks, and a registered proprietor in the Colony is given such 
privileges and rights as mutatis mutandis would be conferred on him by 
the law for the time being in force in the United Kingdom. 

Ordinance No. 34. An Amendment to the Law of Property Ordinance 
(Cap. 52) relieves the Attorney-General of his special responsibilities 
regarding charitable trusts, and as an alternative empowers him or the 
Charity Commissioners (not yet appointed) or two or more interested 
persons to take action in the case of an alleged breach of trust. 
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Ordinance No. 35 forbids the assurance of any land to or for the ~ 
benefit of any corporation in mortmain otherwise than with the Gover- 
nor’s licence. It also prescribes the sole conditions under which assurances 
may be made to charitable uses. 

Ordinance No. 36. The existing law as to the solemnisation, contrac- 
tion and registration of marriages has been repealed and re-enacted with 
various modifications. 

Ordinance No. 37 provides for the establishment of a Nursing Board. 
and the maintenance of a register of nurses. 

Ordinance No. 38 constitutes a Pharmaceutical Board, restricts the 
sale of medicines by unauthorised persons, makes it necessary to disclose 
the composition of medicines on the wrapper, provides for a register of 
dispensers, etc. It is based on the Pharmacy and Medicines Act, 1943. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The Judiciary in Gibraltar is composed of the Chief Justice and a body 
of Magistrates. The courts of law consist of the Supreme Court and the 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 

The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court. At the criminal 
sessions he sits with a jury of seven, or, in capital cases, of 12. For civil 
cases he sits either alone or with a jury of seven, according to circum- 
stances. The system of special and common juries is very similar to that 
which obtains in England. Though, for nearly all purposes, the Grand 
Jury was abolished in England in 1933, it has been retained, in accor- 
dance with local opinion, for all indictments in Gibraltar, where it 
consists of 40 persons, vacancies being filled by the Chief Justice by 
selection from the Special Jurors’ List. 

The Supreme Court has a combined jurisdiction such as is exercised 
in England by all the divisions of the High Court of Justice, the Assize 
Courts, the Quarter Sessions and the County Courts. The Supreme 
Court is also the appellate tribunal for all appeals from the Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction and from a number of bodies and persons in 
whom quasi-judicial powers are vested by law for special purposes. It 
thus has unlimited jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, subject to appeal 
to the Privy Council in the usual manner. 

The Courts of Summary Jurisdiction are held by the Stipendiary 
Magistrate or, when the need arises, by two or more other Justices of the 
Peace. In 1948 there were, apart from the Stipendiary, 18 Justices of 
whom about 12 were in fact available for work on the Bench. These 
courts have a jurisdiction in criminal and matrimonial matters similar to 
that of their English counterpart. They are also petty debt courts for 
eae up to £5. Various forms of appeal from them lie to the Supreme 

‘ourt. 

The substantive law of Gibraltar is partly English law itself, namely 
the English Statutes as at 31st December, 1883, together with any more 
recent Acts of Parliament expressly applied to this Colony, and the 
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common law of England to date in.so far as it is applicable; for the rest 
it consists of Orders in Council relating to Gibraltar and of local 
Ordinances. 

The procedural law is to a small extent to be found in Ordinances 
but mostly in rules of court made by the Chief Justice with the approval 
of the Governor. 

During 1948 there have been two considerable undertakings with the 
object of progress and orderliness. First, a fresh revision of the entire 
body of Ordinances and other local substantive law has been entrusted 
to the Attorney-General as Commissioner and is expected to become 
effective during 1949. Secondly, the major part of the procedural law, 
in the form of rules of court, has been completely overhauled and 
brought into line with English practice subject to numerous modifications 
necessitated by local conditions. This has resulted in the substitution of 
a modern code of practice in the Supreme Court for a scattered collection 
of many sets of rules made during the previous 60 years. 

Another noteworthy matter is the system of free legal aid for poor 
persons. Under the new Rules of the Supreme Court the system will 
operate as regards civil proceedings in much the same way as it was 
operated in England. As regards criminal proceedings, in 1947 the 
system was extended to cover all cases of any gravity in any court, and 
it has worked smoothly and beneficially throughout the current year, 
60 certificates for such aid having been granted. 

Again, the much improved system of probation introduced in 
. November, 1946, has expanded with satisfactory results. During 1948 

there were 12 probation orders. At the end of the year 22 persons were on 
probation. The great majority of probationers appear to have responded 
satisfactorily. There are two Probation Officers, one male and one 
female. Up to date there has been no occasion to place a female on 
probation. 

In addition to an exceptionally large body of work in connection with 
the revision of procedure, and to chambers of business, the Supreme 
Court has dealt with 21 civil actions which came to trial, 23 other civil 
proceedings in open court, the trials of 22 persons on indictment and7 
criminal appeals. The criminal trials were, on the whole, of a graver 
character, as well as being more numerous, than in the previous year. The 
most outstanding civil case was an eight-day trial of an action based 
on allegations of fraud and negligence in relation to foreign currency 
transactions during the troubled years of the Spanish Civil War. A 
difficult period in the life of the colony was thereby vividly recalled. 

In the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction the most notable feature was 
a further reduction in the number of cases. Between 1946 and 1947 the 
number dropped by about 13 per cent; between 1947 and 1948 it again 
dropped by about 11 per cent, the cases heard in 1948 numbering 1,006. 
The comparative figures of the population are significant in this connec- 
tion. As at the end of 1946 the entire static population numbered 26,234 
and in addition the daily average number of workers entering Gibraltar 
from Spain in that year was 7,500. The corresponding figures for 1947 
‘were 27,355 and 8,400, and those for 1948 were 28,460 and 8,300. 
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The total of 1,006 cases in the courts of Summary Jurisdiction con- 
sisted, of course, almost entirely of minor criminal offences, but included 
13 matrimonial cases of which six were new, a number of others having 
been settled with the assistance of the Magistrate’s Clerk. Of the total 
figure, 263 traffic offences formed the biggest item—an increase of 53 
over the previous year. Other items of note were: 49 cases of offences 
against the person; 43 of smuggling; 28 of larceny of Crown property; 
and 51 inquiries by examining Magistrates into indictable offences, 
resulting in 23 persons being committed for trial in the Supreme Court. 
A remarkable feature was. a successful application by the Revenue 
Authorities for the forfeiture to the Crown of 288,000 cigarettes of 
American manufacture to which no claimant appeared. 

The Justices, other than the Stipendiary Magistrate, bore an excep- 
tionally heavy burden, inasmuch as they held the Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction from 16th June to the end of the year in the absence of the 
Stipendiary from those courts. 

In the Coroner’s Court 19 inquests were held during the year, 16 
other cases, in which an inquest ultimately became unnecessary, having 
been reported. 

The ceremonial opening of the legal year, inaugurated in Gibraltar in 
1946, took place on rst October, the Justices, the legal profession and the 
Grand Jury participating. 


Strength POLICE 

The strength of the Force throughout the year was two officers and 
231 other ranks. During this period 13 membersof the Force resigned, one 
was discharged, two retired on pension and seven recruits were engaged. 

There was no change in the strength of the Special Constabulary 
which remained the same as in 1947, i.e. two officers and 79 other ranks 
as compared with an approved establishment of two officers and 100 other 
ranks. ; 
Distribution 

For the purpose of duties, the Force is divided into three divisions: 
“A” Division covering the town area; “B” Division the waterfront, 
including His Majesty’s Dockyard, and “C’’ Division the Headquarters 
Administration, Criminal Investigation Department, Permit and Registra- 
tion, Transport and the Police Training School. 
Instruction 

The following courses of instruction were held in the Police School: 

(a) Three complete courses of 13 weeks each for recruits and serving 

constables. 

(b) Two courses for sergeants of four and two weeks each, and 

(c) Two refresher courses for probationers. 

A total of 72 other ranks passed the above courses. 

One hundred and eight also passed their annual re-examination in 
first-aid and 13 gained life saving certificates. 
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One chief inspector and one inspector, while on leave in the United 
Kingdom, were attached for two weeks to the Metropolitan Police to 
gain experience of the methods and procedure adopted in the United 
Kingdom. The police sergeant instructor in charge of the training school 
also attended, whilst on leave one of the Regional Police Training 
Schools to obtain up-to-date methods of instruction. 

Nine expatriate officers attended a course in the Spanish language. 

Weekly lectures continued to be given throughout the year in order 
to keep all police ranks informed of amendments to local laws, police 
standing orders, etc. ; 

Twenty officers attended courses organised by the Army Education 
Authorities on shorthand, book-keeping, English, Spanish and motor 
mechanics. 

The printing of the new Police Manual of Instruction, completed in 
1947, was carried out in 1948 and copies have been issued to all ranks. 
Crime 

There were no cases of serious crime and no major disturbances 
during the year. All offences which were reported or became known to 
the police are shown in Appendix IT. 

The total number of 1,477 shows an increase of 86 on the figures for 
1947, due mainly to more offences committed under the Traffic and 
Motor Ordinances. A comparative table is contained in Appendix III. 

Cases of offences against the person show a decrease of 13 compared 
with 1947, whilst cases of offences against property also decreased by 39. 
Welfare 

The two Police Clubs “ A”’ and “B”’ continued to function. Club “A” 
‘was completely re-decorated and re-furnished during the year. 

The Force held its first annual sports meeting in September. Many 
cups were donated by local residents. 

Once again the Colonial Small-Bore Open Sights Shooting Team 
contained representatives of the Force. 

Awards 

Two Colonial Police Long Service and Good Conduct Medals and 
two bars were awarded to members of the Force during the year. Two 
were also decorated with the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

General 

In October a motor-cycle patrol was introduced to cover all the roads 
outside the city and to circle the Rock. New machines for this purpose, 
for the patrol sergants and for the traffic police officer are on order. 

Twelve meetings were held of the Police Working Committee which 
is composed of the Commissioner of Police as chairman, and the Naval, 
Military and R.A.F. Assistant Provost Marshals as members. 

Co-operation of all police services was maintained throughout 
the year. Composite patrols of Service and civil police continued to 
work together in the evenings until taverns were closed. 

Two St. John Ambulance Divisions wereformed within the Force, one 
ambulance division for each police division. This is voluntary and the 
present membership is 65. 
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PRISONS 


The number of prison receptions in 1948 was 106 compared with 141 
in 1947 and 100 in 1946. Statistics regarding the prison population are 
given in Appendix IV and Appendix V. 

All convicted prisoners between the ages of 16 and 60 years are 
Tequired to work, subject to being certified fit by the prison surgeon. 
Labour is performed outside the prison and is vigorous and varied. 

Unconvicted prisoners are given every opportunity to interview 
counsel or to settle their affairs. They are permitted such correspondence 
as may be necessary to this end. They are not required to work and are 
given such exercise as may be recommended by the prison surgeon. 

When female prisoners are received, they are supervised by female 
prison officers and are segregated from males. No male officer is allowed 
in the female yard and vice versa. The work provided for female prisoners 
is usually of a domestic nature, such as repairs to prison clothing and 
bedding and such other tasks as may be available. Four females were 
received during the year. 

Subject to good conduct, convicted prisoners can earn a partial 
remission of not more than one-third of the total sentence, provided that 
the remission so earned does not reduce the sentence to less than one 
calendar month. 

During the year, the prison has been visited regularly by visiting 
Justices, prison visitors and representatives of welfare organisations. 
There are no officially appointed chaplains but ministers of the different 
denominations pay regular visits. 

The prison possesses a library of 3,000 books of all descriptions, 
which have been voluntarily contributed by members of the public and 
by welfare authorities. : 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


WATER 


Two classes of water are used by the City Council of Gibraltar: potable 
water and brackish water. 


Potable Water 
Potable water is obtained from rainfall and from shallow wells sunk in 
the isthmus between the Rock and the Spanish mainland. 

The rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas 
on the eastern and western sides of the Rock which cover about 38 acres. 
A system of channels and conduits conveys this water by gravitation into 
To storage reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock and into a service 
reservoir sited near the old Moorish Castle. These reservoirs have a total 
storage capacity of about 14 million gallons and are situated at levels 
varying between 200 and 400 feet above sea level. 

The total rainfall during the rain year 1947-48 as registered by the 
City Council’s gauges was 20-89 inches (average of 4 gauges located at 
different heights on the east and west sides of the Rock) and yielded 
14,343,840 gallons. 
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The water from the potable water wells, which are approximately at 
sea level, is pumped into the reservoirs mentioned above and treated with 
ammonia and chlorine gas, before it is supplied. It would be impossible 
to meet the present-day demands for potable water, which is about 48} 
million gallons per annum as compared with approximately 27 million 
before the war, without this source of supply, and with a view to aug- 
menting this supply and improving the quality of the water, the Council 
are now altering the existing pumping arrangements and installing a base 
exchange water softening plant which it is hoped to bring into operation 
before the commencement of the next dry season. 

Frequent analyses are made. of the water in the reservoirs as a matter 
of routine and no water is supplied until it has been declared fit for con- 
sumption by the Medical Officer of Health. 

A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the Council’s 
reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points, etc. 

The price charged for potable water varies from 5d. per 100 gallons 
at the public supply points to 2s. 6d. per 100 gallons when delivered at 
the wharves to shipping. 

The Admiralty and the War Department also have rain water collect- 
ing areas, reservoirs and distilling plants. 


Brackish Water 

This water is obtained from a number of wells in the isthmus at the 
northern end of Gibraltar and is elevated by pumping machinery to 
several service reservoirs sited at various parts of the city. An intercom- 
municating system of distributing pipes conveys the water to every house 
and the supply is constant. The Council also pump brackish water for 
wiliiaey purposes into War Department reservoirs situated in the Upper 

ock. F 

This water is saline, the amount of salinity varying with the seasons 
and reaching its maximum towards the end of the summer. It is used for 
fire-fighting, road watering, flushing and general sanitary purposes. 

The quantity of this class of water now consumed is much greater 
than the yield of the wells and the balance has to be made up with water 
drawn from the sea. During the year 1948, the total quantity supplied 
amounted to 3954 million gallons. 

A Brackish Water Rate is levied in respect of the supply of this water 
except for supplies to the War Department, for which charges are made 
on a per capita basis, and for supplies to the other Services and for 
business purposes, which are metered and charged for at the rate of 4d. 
per 100 gallons. 


ELECTRICITY 


The characteristics of the electricity apc of the City Council 
are at present as follows: 


System 

Alternating current 1-phase, 2,100 volts, 76 cycles, transformed in 
sub-stations to 110 and 220 volts for private consumers and street 
lighting; direct current, 440 volts for power. 
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Generation . : 
Steam and diesel-driven generators: 
3 600 kw. Belliss & Morcom B.T.H. diesel-driven alternators. 
1 500 kw. B.T.H. turbo-alternator (direct-drive). 
1500 kw. G.E.C. alternator and generator in tandem (gear-drive). 
2 300 kw. B.T.H. alternator and generator in tandem (gear-drive). 
6 Babcock & Wilcox W.T. boilers, hand-fired, forced draughts. 
3 150 kw. Hewittic mercury-arc rectifiers. 
During 1948 the supply of electricity by the Council amounted to 
5,546,027 Board of Trade units. 
The rates of charges were as follows: 


Flat Rates 
Lighting . : 3 : - 64d. per B. of T. unit 
Power . F , : . 34d. per B. of T. unit 
Inclusive Tariff 
Primary Rate . . .  6$d. per B. of T. unit 
Secondary Rate . ad. per B. of T. unit 


The Council are continuing to implement their policy of complete 
change-over to diesel-driven generating plant adopted in 1935 and 
interrupted by the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, and their scheme for 
developing the electricity undertaking and modernising the distribution 
system to make it capable in every way of dealing with present-day 
standards of electrical requirements has already been started. 

The scheme which is estimated to cost over £330,000, aims at 
ensuring that Gibraltar shall have an electricity undertaking modern 
in every sense and capable of giving an unrestricted supply to all con- 
sumers at progressively cheaper rates. It embraces the following main 
features: 

1. Installation at the generating station of three new 800 kw. 
diesel-driven generating units of the latest type. 

2. Changing of the high-voltage distribution from the existing 
non-standard 2,100 volts, single-phase, 76 cycles system to the 
standard 6,600 volts, three-phase, 50 cycles system. 

3. Changing of the low-voltage supply to consumers from the 
existing non-standard 110 volts and 220 volts, single-phase, 76 cycles 
system to the standard 416/240 volts, three-phase, 50 cycles system, 
the latter giving the consumer choice of 416 volts, three-phase, 
three-wire for large power purposes and 240 volts, single-phase, 
two-wire for lighting, small power and general domestic purposes. 

4. The replacement or adaptation at Council’s expense of all 
consumers’ appliances to make them suitable for the new standard 
characteristics of supply. 

5. The establishment of an Electricity Development and Sales 
Organisation under a fully qualified officer whose duty it will be to 
advise consumers on all matters relating to the domestic, industrial 
and commercial appliances of electricity. 

6. Progressive reductions in the tariffs with particular emphasis 
on the introduction of attractive domestic tariffs. 
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Due to manufacturing difficulties in the United Kingdom, it is not 
anticipated that the benefits of the scheme will become available to con- 
sumers before the year 1953. 


GAS 

The gas undertaking is owned by the City Council. 

Extensions to the distribution system were effected during 1948 and 
these have resulted in a general improvement in the pressure conditions. 

During 1948, the quantity of gas sent out from the gasworks (cor- 
rected to standard temperature and pressure) was 92,829,300 cubic feet 
as compared with 81,595,200 cubic feet sent out in 1947 and the number 
of new consumers connected was 518 as compared with 276 in 1947. 

The supply position in the United Kingdom with regard to appliances 
such as cookers, water heaters, meters, fittings, etc., has shewn a con- 
siderable improvement during the year, and all applicants for gas are now 
given a supply with the minimum of delay. : 

The charge for the supply of gas had to be increased from 12s. 6d. 
to 13s. 4d. per 1,000 cubic feet in July, 1948, due to a heavy increase in 
the price of gas coal. The quantity of coke sold during 1948 was 1,568 
tons as compared with 1,405 tons in 1947. 

A greater quantity of tar was dehydrated at the gasworks during the 
year, and a tar macadam plant has now been installed at the gasworks 
which can deliver 15 cubic yards per day direct into lorries. A con- 
siderable quantity of crude tar was also exported. 

Scientific control at the gasworks has been maintained and the heating 
value and specific gravity of the gas is kept within fine limits to the 
standard fixed, mainly by the use of recording instruments. The con- 
tinued improvements made have also resulted in a further increase in 
the therms of gas made per ton of coal. 

The total quantity of coal carbonised was 4,794 tons. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The City Council’s automatic telephone system has a maximum 
capacity of 800 lines with trunk connections to the military, naval and 
other Service local exchanges, to Spain and to other telephonic systems 
in communication with Spain. 

The exchange has been working to full capacity for the last three 
years and a subsidiary private automatic exchange, and a manually 
operated subsidiary exchange working in conjunction with the automatic 
service, have been installed, permitting the total of subscribers to the 
Council’s telephone service to be brought up to 943. There are, how- 
ever, large numbers of prospective subscribers still on the waiting list. 
To reduce this list as far as possible, the manual subsidiary exchange, 
which was initially equipped for 100 lines, is being fitted with extra 
equipment, and it is hoped that it may be possible to connect some new 
subscribers in the near future. 

The scheme for the construction of a new telephone exchange and 
the installation of new and modern automatic telephone plant to provide 
for 1,300 subscribers initially and 2,300 ultimately has been approved by 
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the Council and will be put in hand as soon as the statutory sanctions for 
a scheme of this nature have been obtained. In preparation for the ex- 
tended service to be provided work has already started on the renewal 
and development of the external cable network. 


BROADCASTING 


There is no wireless broadcasting system in Gibraltar, and those 
desiring to obtain British programmes listen to certain short-wave trans- 
missions from the British Broadcasting Corporation. There is a local 
radio distribution service, operated by the military authorities and pri- 
marily’ designed for military personnel, which also relays programmes 
from the B.B.C. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Apart from housing, which is dealt with in Part II, Chapter 7, items 
under the Extraordinary Public Works Programme for 1948 included 
improvements to hospitals, alterations to the Colonial Secretariat and to 
the new offices for the Labour and Welfare Department, improvements 
to public gardens and the erection of six garages adjacent to the Short- 
horn Housing Estate. 

The new Gibraltar Technical and Dockyard School, towards which 
the Colonial Government contributed financially, was completed to- 
wards the end of the year. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 


The total arrivals of vessels, both passenger and cargo, was 6,185 
with a net tonnage of 8,520,834 compared with 5,208, with a net tonnage 
of 10,156,888 in 1947. The majority of these vessels called for bunkers. 

The only regular passenger lines have been the Gydnia America 
Line, running between New York, Genoa, Naples and Cannes, fort- 
nightly, and the Italia Line between New York, Genoa and Naples, 
monthly, In the last two months of the year a homeward bound Orient 
liner called, and it is hoped that this may be the beginning of a regular 
service to the United Kingdom. There is as yet, however, no sign of a 
regular outward passenger steamer. 

There have been approximately two cargo vessels a week discharging 
cargo from the United Kingdom, the homeward service has been most 
irregular. 

A weekly service to Tangier has been maintained by the Bland Line. 
A daily ferry service between Gibraltar and Algeciras, operating five 
times a day, was also maintained throughout the year. 

Six small vessels, engaged in local coasting trade were added to the 
register. These vessels are used mainly to bring fresh vegetables and 
other provisions from neighbouring ports. 

The number of oil fuel hulks in the port was increased to seven. 
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ROADS 


The upkeep of roads is,in the hands of the City Council, in whom 
they are vested by law. The length of road open for traffic is 5} miles in 
the city, 4 miles in the South District, and about 3} miles in the North 
Front and Catalan Bay district. All roads are in good condition and suit- 
able for motor traffic. The introduction of one-way traffic in certain of the 
main streets in the city has added to the safety and convenience both of 
motor and pedestrian traffic. 

There are no railways or tramways in Gibraltar. 


AIR 


British European Airways continued to maintain two services a week 
to and from the United Kingdom. Gibraltar Airways increased the 
number of their daily flights to Tangier from four to five. 


Surface Mails ROSE 

The overland service to the United Kingdom and the Continent via 
Spain and France was resumed as from roth February when the Franco- 
Spanish frontier, which had been closed to postal traffic since rst March, 
1946, was re-opened. All surface mails hitherto despatched by sea route 
at irregular intervals were once again despatched daily by the normal 
overland route, transit time to the United Kingdom being approximately 
four days. Similarly, mails from the United Kingdom and the Continent 
are received in Gibraltar daily via the overland route. 

A twice monthly despatch of mails to New York by steamers of 
Cosulich Brothers, Genoa, and the Gydnia America Line, Gydnia, was 
resumed on 12th February, 1948. 

Air Mails 

From 1st October, 1948, resulting from a reduction of approximately 
50 per cent in air mail conveyance charges, the air mail postage rate for 
correspondence to the United Kingdom was reduced from 5d. for the 
first half-ounce and 3d. for every succeeding half-ounce, to 3d. for the 
first half-ounce and 2d. for every additional ounce. At the same time 
air mail postage rates for correspondence to European countries were 
reduced from gd. for every half-ounce to 5d. for the first half-ounce and 
3d. for every additional half-ounce. 

A twice-weekly direct service to and from the United Kingdom was 
maintained regularly throughout the year by B.E.A.C. 

A direct daily air mail service in both directions between Gibraltar 
and Tangier was inaugurated on rst July, 1948. 

Parcel Post 

Compared with 1947, the number of parcels despatched during 1948, 
generally containing foodstuffs and wines, decreased by 4,553 or approxi- 
mately 16 per cent. This decrease is attributed to a reduction in the 
Garrison and to further repatriation of evacuees. 

Due to the appreciable increase above pre-war level in the rates 
charged by shipping companies for the conveyance of parcels by sea, it 
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was necessary to increase, with effect from 1st January, 1948, the postage 
rates on parcels. 


Commemorative Issue of Stamps 

A special issue of postage stamps to commemorate the Silver Wedding 
Anniversary of Their Majesties the King and Queen, consisting of the 
4d. and £1 denominations, was placed on sale on 1st December, 1948, 
for a period of three months or until stocks are exhausted, whichever may 
be the earlier. 


Chapter 12: Cultural Activities 


Cultural activities during 1948 continued to centre on the Calpe Insti- 
tute, directed by the British Council. The Council first commenced 
their activities in Gibraltar at the end of 1944, but announced in 1948 
that it would no longer be possible for them to maintain the Institute. 
Funds, however, have been found from local sources to guarantee the 
continued existence of the Institute for a further period of three years. 
The only charge on Council funds in the United Kingdom is the salary 
of the Director. 

A symphony concert was given at the Theatre Royal by the Gibraltar 
Symphony Orchestra in April. This orchestra which is organised at the 
Institute is conducted by the British Council Representative and, apart 
from some assistance from military performers, is composed entirely of 
local talent. In addition a number of vocal and instrumental recitals have 
been given at the Institute’s Theatre. 

The drama group, which met regularly throughout the year, pro- 
duced in December The Shop at Sly Corner by Edward Percy, while the 
operatic group performed The Mikado by Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Other activities at the Institute included talks and lectures on art and 
culture and several art exhibitions. The photographic, chess, table tennis 
and hockey groups continued to flourish. 


PART ITI 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


‘GrsRALTAR, situated in latitude 36° 7’ and longitude 5° 21’, stands out 
as a bold mountainous promontory from the south-west coast of Spain. 

The peninsula is connected with the Province of Andalucia by a low- 
lying sandy isthmus barely 1 mile long and 4 mile wide and runs from 
north to south to a pointed extremity, Europa Point, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Gibraltar has a length of nearly 3 miles, a breadth of ? mile with a 
total area of 2} square miles. The highest point of the Rock is 1,396 feet. 

The town which has a population of 28,460 is built on the western 
slope facing the bay and looks on to the Spanish sea port of Algeciras. The 
residential district consists of two distinct portions, known respectively 
as the town and the south. The more important is the town. The 
commercial section is situated in this district and the abrupt slopes at 
the back of the town are thickly covered with houses built tier upon tier 
to a height of 250 feet above the sea. 

The southern area is a suburb divided from the northern area by the 
Alameda Gardens. It comprises Rosia and the Admiralty quarters, 
stores and barracks. This portion of Gibraltar has an advantage over the 
town in that the air is fresher and there are more open spaces. 

On the east side of the Rock the only houses are those in the village 
of Catalan Bay, the inhabitants of which are chiefly fishermen of Genoese 
descent. 

The climate of Gibraltar is mild and temperate. During the winter 
months the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and 
occasionally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean 
minimum and maximum temperatures during this period range from 
45° F. to 65° F. respectively. 

The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm breeze 
laden with moisture, known as the “ Levanter’’, strikes the eastern face 
of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a cloud pall to hang 
over the city and bay. During this period the climate is humid and 
relaxing. 

The mean minimum and maximum temperatures in the summer vary 
from 55° F. to 85° F. respectively. 

The rainy season is spread over the period from September to May. 
The annual average rainfall is 35 inches. 


Chapter 2: History 


The recorded history of Gibraltar begins in A.D. 711 when the Arab 
conquerors of North Africa passed across the Straits to the European 
mainland. Tarik-ibn-Zeyad, a Moorish chieftain, landed in April of 
that year at Algeciras from Ceuta. Marching in the direction of Cadiz he 
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defeated the army of the Visigothic king Roderic at the lake of Janda, 
near Medina Sidonia. Pushing on, he captured Toledo; the Moorish 
invasion of Spain had begun. 

Tarik had early seized the heights above and around Algeciras,and, 
appreciating the strategic value of the Rock, occupied it with a small 
force. He ordered the bulding of Moorish Castle, erecting a palace and 
citadel. The Rock became known as Gebel Tarik, or hill of Tarik. For 
about seven and a half centuries Gebel Tarik was in Moorish hands, and 
it was only in the last hundred years of that period that there were serious 
attempts by the Spaniards to capture the Rock. 

The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 20th 
August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently became Patron 
Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock till 1704. Three years 
previously England and Holland had joined with Austria and the Holy 
Roman Empire in an alliance for a war against France and Spain, the 
war of the Spanish Succession. 

The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, appeared in the 
Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo-Dutch fleet. 
A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch marines was set ashore 
near the North Front. The marines made towards the town, the defenders 
found opposition was hopeless, and on 24th July surrender was made. 
However, the Spaniards did not give up hope of recapturing the Rock, 
and the British forces were subjected to occasional sieges. The Great 
Siege, as it is called, may be said to date from 13th September, 1779, 
when the first gun was fired in the long struggle against the large Franco- 
Spanish army under the Duc de Crillon. 

The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott, and under his 
tireless and able leadership the garrison, though outnumbered by four 
to one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve days. Since 
12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened after the Great 
Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the Rock from the British. 
With the end of the Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar was able to make steady 
progress without threat of siege or large-scale raid. 

Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the value of 
Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45. The war of 1914-18 
saw the development of German submarine warfare, and Gibraltar was 
a key point in the anti-submarine campaign. From the naval base patrols 
went out to keep the Straits clear, and the bay was very important as an 
assembly point for convoys. The Dockyard worked at full pressure for 
the repairing of British and Allied warships. 

After the peace of 1919, Gibraltar returned to a peace-time régime. 
The fashion for cruising developed and Gibraltar shared in the tourist 
traffic resulting from Mediterranean cruises by the liners of several 
countries. It was, in the main, a traffic confined to the summer months, 
and although tourists were on the Rock for a short time only, they 
brought money to local traders. The troubled times of the Spanish Civil 
War came as a reminder that Gibraltar is a fortress as well as a Colony. 
Naval actions were seen in the Straits and bay and hordes of refugees, 
men, women and children, poured into Gibraltar. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


The constitution of Gibraltar is defined in Letters Patent of 12th 
September, 1922 and Royal Instructions of the same date. The constitu- 
tion is that of a Crown Colony, with executive and legislative authority 
reposing in the Governor. The Governor is also commander-in-chief 
and, as Gibraltar is a fortress Colony, the governorship is traditionally 
held by a high military officer. 

In formulating policy for the administration of the Colony the 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council composed of four ex officio 
members, viz. the Combatant Military Officer next in seniority after 
the Governor, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General and the 
Financial Secretary, and of not more than three unofficial members. The 
unofficial members are appointed by the Governor on instructions from 
the Secretary of State and, unless it is otherwise provided in the instru- 
ment of their appointment, they hold office for three years. The Governor 
has power to make provisional appointments, subject to confirmation by 
the Secretary of State, to replace an unofficial member who resigns, dies, 
is suspended from, or declared incapable of, exercising the functions of 
his office, or is absent from the Colony. 

The Governor, in the execution of his powers and authorities, is 
required to consult with the Executive Council in all cases except those 
in which, in his judgment, the Government service would be materially 
prejudiced by consultation, or in cases too unimportant to need the 
Council’s advice or too urgent to admit of their advice being obtained 
in the requisite time; but in the last-mentioned case he must communicate 
to the Council at the earliest moment the measures he has taken and the 
reasons for them. 

The Governor alone is entitled to submit questions to the Executive 
Council, but unofficial members can request him to submit questions 
proposed by them, and if he refuses they can require the refusal to be 
recorded in the minutes. It is open to the Governor to take decisions 
upon any matter in opposition to the advice of the Council, but in such 
case a report must be furnished to the Secretary of State. 

There is no Legislative Council but His Majesty’s Government 
approved in 1948 the introduction of a legislature as soon as the necessary 
instruments could be prepared: see in this connection Part I of this 
Report. Meanwhile the law-making authority is the Governor, who has 
power to make laws for the peace, order and good government of the 
Colony. There are certain subjects upon which he is precluded from 
legislating without permission from the Secretary of State. The laws 
which he makes are styled Ordinances, and before an Ordinance can be 
enacted a draft must have been made public for one month unless, in his 
judgment, immediate enactment is indispensably necessary for the 
security of the Colony or the welfare of those who reside there. Nor is 
any Ordinance to take effect without approval being first obtained from 
the Secretary of State, unless the delay incident to obtaining approval 
would cause serious harm or inconvenience, or unless the Ordinance 
deals with matters of routine only or is based upon the provisions of an 
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existing law or imperial statute and does not involve any question of 
policy. As soon as any Ordinance has been enacted, an authenticated copy 
must be sent to the Secretary of State for final assent or disallowance by 
His Majesty. 

Government officers are appointed by the Governor, appointments 
to the higher offices being made on the selection of the Secretary of 
State. The principal executive officers are the Colonial Secretary, 
Attorney-General, Financial Secretary, Chief Medical Officer, Director 
of Education, Director of Labour and Welfare, Commissioner of Police, 
Captain of the Port, and Commissioner of Lands and Works. On the 
judicial side there is a Chief Justice for the Supreme Court and a 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the Court of Summary Jurisdiction. In the 
absence of the Stipendiary Magistrate his place is usually taken by local 
citizens who have been appointed justices of the peace. 

Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprised of 
thirteen members. The Chief Medical Officer and the Director of Labour 
and Welfare are ex officio members. Four councillors are appointed by 
the Governor and must include one representative each of the Naval, 
Military and Air Forces, holding office during the Governor’s pleasure, 
the fourth being appointed for a period of three years. Seven councillors 
are elected and hold office for three years. Citizens entitled to vote are 
British subjects not under 21 years who are not in the armed forces 
(other than the local defence force) and who have resided in the Colony 
for at least one year. Candidates for election must, in addition to having 
the voters’ qualifications, be able to speak, read and write the English 
language, but are ineligible if they are servants of the City Council or 
(with certain exceptions) Government servants. 

The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It is 
responsible for fire prevention, enforcing public health measures, main- 
taining highways, providing water, electricity, gas and a telephone 
service, and issuing vehicle licences, driving licences and dog licences. 
But hospitals, education and the administration of the port and markets 
are the responsibility of the Government. The Governor has certain con- 
trolling powers in relation to the finances of the Council and the salaries 
of their officials. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be discharged 
during the year by the Chief Assistant Secretary, who held periodical 
Press conferences and was responsible for the issue of a number of Press 
communiques on matters of general interest. 

A considerable amount of publicity material including articles, pub- 
lications and photographs supplied by the Central Office of Information 
was distributed throughout the Colony. Documentary films, also supplied 
by the Central Office of Information, were widely exhibited by arrange- 
ment with the local cinema proprietors. Film strips were distributed to 
schools, 

The Photographic Publicity Scheme inaugurated at the beginning of 
1947 which provided for the exhibition of photographs showing progress 
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in various activities of the Government, has continued to prove useful 
during the year under review. Showcases have been placed at the 
Colonial Secretariat, the Department of Education and the General Post 
Office and have been used to display photographs not only of local 
activities, but others supplied by the Central Office of Information, the 
main theme of which has been the projection of Britain to the Colonies. 
Contact has been maintained with journalists visiting the Colony and 
facilities have been afforded to enable them to obtain the information 
they required. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


Newspapers and periodicals in 1948 were as follows: 


Newspapers Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) . 5 . English 
El Calpense (daily) . i - . Spanish 
Luz (fortnightly) ; F ‘ - Spanish 

Periodicals 
The New Rock Magazine (monthly) . English 
Kephas (monthly). . is i English and Spanish 
Deportes (weekly)  . : dl ‘ Spanish 
Gibraltar Illustrated (monthly) . : English 
Calpe Magazine (quarterly). : a English 
Calpe Scout (quarterly) : : - English 
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APPENDIX V 


CIVIL PRISON POPULATION 


(a) NUMBERS 
In Custody Receptions Discharges In Custody 
31st Dec. 1947 during 1948 during 1948 31st Dec. 1948 
19 106 108 17 


(b) DAILY AVERAGES 
Total Daily Average Daily Average Convicted TOTAL 
Daily Average  Unconvicted Males Females 
16-3 0-25 15-65 0-4 16-3 


(c) RELIGIONS 
Roman Church of Presby- Methodist Mahome- Mussul- 
Catholics England  terian dan man TOTAL 
83 14 5 2 I I 106 


(d) AGE GRouPS 


16 years 20 years 25 years Over 
Under to to to 50 
16 20 years 25 years 50 years years TOTAL 
= 7 26 72 I 106 


(€) NATIONALITIES 


British, United Kingdom . E % | 27 
British, Gibraltarians : - ‘ - 29 
Spanish . : , ‘ . eae’ 4; 
French Morocco’. : ‘ ‘ : I 
British Honduras. i , ‘ ‘ I 
Jamaica . 5 % , 0 % . I 
TOTAL . 4 4 3 : ‘ - 106 


Printed in Great Britain under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Office at 
The Curwen Press, Plaistow, London, E.13 
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PART I 


Review of 1949 


His Excellency General Sir Kenneth Arthur Noel Anderson, K.C.B., 
M.C., was Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar throughout 
the year. 

The year 1949 saw, amongst other things, the substantial completion 
of the repatriation of persons evacuated during the war; further progress 
with the erection of permanent housing to meet the acute housing 
shortage; and increasing popularity of the Gibraltar Government Lottery, 
the profits of which are used to service the Government Loan for Housing. 


CONSTITUTION 


The last Report stated that in November, 1948, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had approved the establishment of a Legislature as soon as the 
necessary constitutional instruments could be prepared and submitted 
to His Majesty. The Legislature is to consist of the Governor as President, 
three ex officio members, two nominated members (of whom both may 
and one must be unofficial) and five unofficial elected members. The 
constitution will contain provisions on the subject of legislation com- 
monly found in colonial constitutions, including reservation to the 
Governor of the power to pass into law any measures necessary or 
expedient in his opinion in the interests of public order, public faith or 
good government, including defence. Work on the preparation of the 
constitutional instruments continued during the year and a despatch 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies setting forth the principal 
features which it was proposed to include in the constitution was pub- 
lished and public comment invited. 


LABOUR 


The Service Departments, the Colonial Government and the City 
Council continued to be the largest employers of labour during the year 
and the total registered labour force at 31st December, 1949, was 21,400, 
an increase of 7 per cent on the corresponding figure for 1948. Of this 

-pfigure approximately 13,900 were Spaniards. Unemployment amongst 
ame Gibraltarians was negligible. 

The increase in the cost of living which had been evident in 1948 was 

not maintained during the first three quarters of 1949, but following 
¢. revaluation the index figure in the last quarter averaged 188, which 
ny, brought the average for the year to 184-75 compared with 186 in the 
+ preceding year (July, 1939=100). 

= As in the previous three years there were no strikes during 1949 and 
5Q in general amicable relations existed between employers and workers both 


in the Service Departments and in privately owned commercial and 
v industrial undertakings. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 
The main events in 1949 were the continued heavy expenditure on 
housing, and the receipt of an interest-free loan of £250,000 and the first 
instalment of a free grant of £100,000 from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds towards housing expenditure; the expansion of the 
Government lottery; the introduction of a tax on imported coffee, and 
the payment of compensation in respect of war damage to chattels. 


COMMERCE 
An Open General Licence for a large range of manufactured goods of 
United Kingdom and colonial origin operated during the year. This has 
been responsible for a steady return towards normal conditions. The 
number of ships entering the port for bunkers showed a decrease of 611 
on the corresponding figure of 6,185 for 1948. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
Education 

The school for infants on the site of the war-time Royal Naval Air 
Station buildings was closed during the year but a new school was opened 
immediately in the same area. Two classrooms for infants were opened 
at the Government’s new Housing Estate. 

The number of children in Government schools at the end of 1949 
was 2,651 as compared with 2,610 at the end of 1948. Shortage of 
accommodation continued to make it impossible to enforce compulsory 
education. 


Health 

In spite of the considerable degree of overcrowding which continues 
to prevail in the Colony, the health of the civil community was main- 
tained at a good standard throughout the year. 


Housing 

Further progress was made with the Government’s Permanent Housing 
Schemes. There are two schemes: one provides for the erection of 472 
flats at Governor’s Meadow in seven large blocks and is being carried out 
by contractors; the other provides for the erection of 109 flats in much 
smaller blocks on various sites and is being carried out by the Lands and 
Works Department. 


Social Welfare 

The Public Assistance Scheme first introduced in 1946 continued in 
operation. The Scheme provides financial assistance to persons rendered 
destitute through old age, unemployment, sickness or injury not other- 
wise compensated. The average number of families in receipt of assis- 
tance during any one week was 324. 

Official registration of blind persons continued and by the end of the 
year 119 persons had been recorded, compared with 107 in 1948 and 


69 in 1947. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


POPULATION statistics record a peak period of over 20,000 civilian 
inhabitants at the beginning of the century, followed by a decline begin- 
ning in 1908. From that date, the average aggregate population remained 
between 17,000 and 18,000 until the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 
1936, when Gibraltarians who had been normally resident in the neigh- 
bouring Spanish territory entered the Colony together with a number of 
political refugees. In 1940, the civilian population was considerably 
reduced by the evacuation of 16,700 men, women and children. Repatria- 
tion of these persons commenced shortly before the termination of 
hostilities and is now substantially complete. When repatriation is com- 
plete, with the accretion of new population it is estimated that the total 
figure of persons with a right of residence will be approximately 25,000 
in 1960, unless this is reduced by emigration. 


RIGHT OF RESIDENCE 


Under the Aliens and Strangers Order only persons with a right of 
residence, consisting (1) of persons born in Gibraltar before 29th June, 
1g00, or born in Gibraltar after that date if the father was also born in 
Gibraltar, and (2) of the wives and minor children of such persons, are 
allowed to reside without permit in Gibraltar. All other persons, except 
British subjects in the service of the Crown and their families, require a 
permit to reside. 


RESIDENT POPULATION (CIVILIANS) 


The total number of civilian residents at 31st December, 1949, was 
24,585, made up as follows: 


19,042 Gibraltarians with a right of residence; 


3,166 ‘“‘statutory aliens’’, being persons normally domiciled in the 
United Kingdom, employed in the service of the Crown and 
in trade, and the wives and families of such persons (includ- 
ing wives and families of Servicemen stationed in Gibraltar); 


2,377 aliens, consisting of 2,209 Spaniards, 70 Portuguese and 98 
other nationals. Of the Spanish nationals 1,291 are employed 
in domestic service and 182 are political refugees. The latter 
figure shows a reduction of 22 on 1948. 


The total of 24,585 shows an increase of 885 over the figures at 31st 
December, 1948, due to the return during the year of repatriates from the 
United Kingdom, an increase in the number of Service families and an 
increase in the number of domestic servants and alien workers. 
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DAILY WORKERS AND VISITORS 


Daily workers for the most partare Spaniards living in the neighbouring 
Spanish towns. They are employed mainly by the Service Depart- 
ments, the Colonial Government, the City Council and building 
contractors. 

During the year an average of 9,300 persons entered daily to work, an 
increase of 1,000 on the average figure for 1948. 

An average of 194 persons entered daily for visiting as compared with 
216 in 1948. 


REGISTRATION OF CIVILIANS 


During 1949, the Police registered 2,951 persons under the Registra- 
tion of Civilians Ordinance, bringing the total number of persons regis- 
tered to 40,953 since the Ordinance came into force in 1943. One 
thousand three hundred temporary registration cards were issued to 
visitors entering Gibraltar for short periods, on temporary business or to 
stay with friends. 


STATISTICS 


Detailed statistics of the civilian population with a comparative table 
for 1947-49 are contained in Appendix I. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


OCCUPATIONS 


Approximately one half of the wage-earners in Gibraltar were employed 
in one or other of the Service Departments, the Colonial Government or 
the City Council. 

The largest individual employer was H.M. Dockyard where the bulk 
of the civilians employed were engaged in ship repairing or occupations 
connected with it. Next in order of importance were the various services 
of the War Department such as the R.E., R.E.M.E., and R.A.S.C. In 
both these Service Departments the number of civilians employed re- 
mained substantially constant during the year. 

The Colonial Government and City Council reported increases in the 
numbers of industrial workers employed due to the scheme for building 
109 flats, which is being carried out by the Lands and Works Department, 
and to the conversion of the electricity supply. 

Employment in building trades continued at a high level, and the 
reduction in the numbers employed on the Governor’s Meadow Housing 
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Scheme, as it approached completion, was offset by increasing activity 
on the contracts placed by the Admiralty and R.A.F. for the building of 
additional married quarters. 

Commercial enterprise continued to provide employment for a sub- 
stantial number of clerks in shipping offices and trading agencies; hotels, 
catering services, the retail trade and stevedoring were the other main 
sources of private employment. There was an overall increase of 5 per 
cent during the course of 1949 in the number of persons employed in 
private commercial and industrial undertakings. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The policy of full employment for Gibraltarians adopted in 1946 was 
continued successfully during 1949 by giving them preference in the 
filling of vacancies. 

Out of a total of 1,861 vacancies notified to the Central Employment 
Exchange 1,708 were filled by Gibraltarians. 

Three hundred and ninety-five evacuees were repatriated during the 
course of the year. Of these 111 were able-bodied men between 20 and 
65 years of age, all of whom had found work by the end of the year. 

The total number of persons placed in work by the Employment 
Exchange inclusive of aliens and British subjects was 7,702, compared 
with 7,396 in 1948. 

The number of British subjects registered as unemployed in any one 
week during the year, including men, women and juveniles, averaged 59; 
and the average unemployment amongst adult males was less than 0-4 per 
cent. 

Carpenters from Tangier and masons and plasterers from Italy, who 
were recruited in 1948, under contracts of engagement conforming to the 
Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) International Conven- 
tion of 1939, to meet demands for skilled building labour on the Govern- 
ment housing scheme, which could not be met from local resources, 
completed the work for which they were engaged and were repatriated to 
their countries of origin. 

In April, 1949, a conference similar to those held in the two previous 
years was convened at which all official employers and the more im- 
portant private employers of building trade labour were represented, in 
order to plan the allocation of skilled building labour to meet foreseeable 
demands during 1949. At the end of the year it was found that the plans 
prepared at this conference had worked satisfactorily. 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED 


In January, 1949, the total labour force registered as in employment 
by the Central Employment Exchange was 20,000; by the end of the 
year this had risen to 21,400 which represents an overall increase of 7 per 
cent. The increase was principally due to the continued demand for labour 
in building trades. 
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The approximate composition of the labour force was: 610 United 
Kingdom expatriate men and women; 5,630 Gibraltarian men, 920 
Gibraltarian women; 8,400 Spanish men, 5,500 Spanish women; 250 
other British subjects and 100 other aliens. 

The majority of the Gibraltarian women were employed in clerical and 
commercial occupations which they are entering in increasing numbers 
after training in the Commercial School, whilst the majority of the 
Spanish women were employed in domestic work and catering services. 


HOURS 


Industrial grade employees of the Colonial Government, City Council 
and local Service Departments continued to work the five-day week of 
44 hours which was introduced in 1947. 

The lead of the official employers in shortening the working week has 
not been followed in private industrial employment, where the normal 
working week continued to be on a basis of 47 or 48 hours spread over 
54 days. 

Shop assistants worked a maximum of 48 hours per week inaccordance 
with the provisions of the Shop Hours (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947. 
Visits of inspection paid to premises under this Ordinance showed that 
the standard of compliance with these hours was high. Hotels and cater- 
ing establishments which are not within the scope of the Shop Hours 
Ordinance worked 48-56 hours per week, and domestic servants worked 
from 48-58 hours per week. 

There was little systematic working of overtime by official employees. 
The contractors for the Governor’s Meadow Housing Scheme continued, 
however, to work a 48-hour week as the contract has been scheduled for 
completion on this basis, although the basic wage and cost of living 
allowances are based on a 44-hour week. The extra hours worked were 
paid for at time and a half. There was little overtime worked on Sundays 
but where this was necessary double time was paid. 

The overtime rates paid by official employers have not generally been 
adopted in private industrial employment where it is more usual for 
overtime to be paid at time and a quarter, while in a few undertakings 
four hours overtime is required to be worked at ordinary time rates before 
time and a quarter is paid. 


WAGES 


The standard rates of basic wages and cost-of-living allowances pay- 
able to industrial employees of the Colonial Government, the City 
Council and the three local Service Departments, remained substantially 
unchanged throughout the year; and such changes as were authorised, 
following recommendations made by the Standing Wages Committee, 
were uniformly applied by the official employers. 

The minimum basic wage rate of adult unskilled workers in official 
employment was 40s. per week; in addition a cost-of-living allowance of 
32s. per week was paid in the case of Gibraltarians, and 16s. in the case of 
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aliens. These minimum rates were based on a 5-day week of 44 hours. 
Skilled workmen in official employment received from 83s. to 104s. per 
week, and charge hands from 93s. to 115s. per week inclusive of cost-of- 
living allowances at the rates specified above. Unapprenticed juveniles 
were paid 22s. 6d. at the age of 14, rising to 52s. 6d. at the age of 19; trade 
apprentices 16 years of age on entry into apprenticeship were paid 
26s. 3d. rising to 58s. 3d. per week at 20 years of age during the last year 
of apprenticeship. 

In general, private employers paid industrial grades by the hour, 
irrespective of nationality. The rate of pay corresponded closely to the 
gross hourly wage paid to Spaniards in official employment, who receive 
16s. less per week than Gibraltarians in Government service because of the 
difference in the cost-of-living allowance. Any difference on this account 
in the average weekly earnings of industrial grade workers in private 
employment compared with equivalent grades in official employment 
was offset by the fact that the normal working week of the former was 
48 hours whereas the latter only worked 44 hours. 

Casual labour employed in commercial stevedoring, engaged by the 
day on a time basis, received 15s. per eight-hour day. If engaged on 
piece-work the rate paid was from 6s. to ros. per ton of merchandise 
moved by gang work. A comprehensive agreement reached in 1948 fixed 
rates payable to licensed porters for the storing or unstoring of merchan- 
dise in the Waterport and Government stores. These rates varied from 
1d. for cases weighing up to 28 Ib. to 6d. for cases weighing up to 300 lb. 
for each handling operation. Heavier bales, drums and bags were paid 
for on a tonnage basis at the rate of 5s. 6d. per ton weight or measure- 
ment. 

Female domestics employed in institutions, hospitals, messes, etc., 
were paid from 46s. to 53s. 6d. per week, and maids and other domestic 
servants up to housekeepers from 21s. to 41s. per week, depending on 
the size of the institution. 

Domestic servants in private employment were paid from £4 to £6 
per month in the case of cooks, and from ros. to 20s. per week in the case 
of housemaids, the latter being eligible for the full rate of 20s. per week 
at the age of 18. Charwomen and washerwomen were paid 5s. per day 
plus meals. 

Temporary clerks in the service of the Colonial Government, City 
Council and Service Departments, received wages on a scale commenc- 
ing at 30s. per week at the age of 16 years and rising to a maximum of 
70s. at the age of 27. A temporary bonus is payable in addition at the rate 
of £90 per annum. 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 
Monthly computations of the cost-of-living index were made from 
current retail prices under the following headings: (i) food; (ii) fuel and 
light; (iii) clothing; (iv) household sundries; (v) rent. The index reflects 
the rise in the cost of living experienced by an adult unskilled worker 
earning approximately 72s. per week and supporting a wife and three 
dependent children under 15 years of age. 
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The average cost-of-living index so computed for each quarter was 
published for information in the Official Gazette, and was as follows: 


(July 1939= 100) 


First Quarter (January-March) . » 184 
Second Quarter (April-June) . - 183 
Third Quarter (July-September) . - 184 
Fourth Quarter (October-December) - 188 


Cost-of-living allowances payable to industrial workers were equal to 
80 per cent of the basic wage. 

The index remained relatively stable at approximately 184 from 
January to September, but during the last quarter of the year increases 
in the controlled retail prices of foodstuffs, resulting from devaluation, 
caused the index to rise to 191 in December, 1949. 

In October a sample survey was made to determine current food con- 
sumption habits of working-class families the results of which showed 
that there had been little change in this respect since the last food budget 
survey was made in 1946. 


LABOUR AND WELFARE DEPARTMENT STAFF 


The structural alterations to the building allocated for use as offices by 
the Department on its formation in 1948 were completed in July, 1949, 
as a result of which the Director of Labour and Welfare transferred his 
office from the Colonial Secretariat. This completed the concentration of 
the staff in one building. 

Although provision was made in the 1949 Estimates for the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Director of Labour and Welfare it was decided to 
defer filling this post until 1950. 

In accordance with the policy of training locally recruited officers to 
undertake wider responsibilities the Manager of the Employment 
Exchange attended the second Colonial Labour Officers training course 
held in the United Kingdom from September to December, 1949. 

In the absence of a Labour Inspectorate the Male Welfare Officer 
carried out inspection for the purposes of enforcement of the Shop Hours 
Ordinance. The Director of Labour and Welfare paid visits to the more 
important industrial undertakings, including Service Departments and 
buildings in course of construction, and advised where required on matters 
relating to the safety, health and welfare of civilian workers. 


TRADE UNIONS 


The Director of Labour and Welfare is also the Registrar of Trade 
Unions. Trade unions registered under the Trade Unions and Trade 
Disputes Ordinance, 1947, were as follows: 
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Name of Trade Union Membership 
Gibraltar Confederation of Labour + 1,000-5,000 
Transport and General Workers Union. 250-1,000 
Gibraltar Civil Service Association  . 250-1,000 
Amalgamated Engineering Union : 50-250 
Civil Service Clerical Association—War 

Department Branch : 50-250 
Civil Service Clerical Association— 

Admiralty Branch . ; 50-250 
Gibraltar Dockyard Ex-Apprentices and 

Apprentices Union. 50-250 
Association of Scientific Workers (Gib- 

raltar Group). 50-250 
Society of Technical Civil Servants— 

Gibraltar Branch . 50-250 


Institution of Professional Civil Servants 

—Admiralty Supervising Technical 

Officers Branch. a under 50 
Gibraltar Master Bakers Association under 50 


One new trade union was registered in 1949 and the registration of one 
trade union was cancelled following its amalgamation with another. 

One application for registration was received from a body called the 
Chargemen’s Association (Admiralty). Following examination of the rules 
the application for registration was refused on the grounds that the 
principal purposes of the association were not such as would constitute a 
trade union within the meaning of the Ordinance. 


TRADE DISPUTES 


As in the previous three years there were no strikes during 1949, and, 
in general, amicable relations existed between employers and workers 
both in the Service Departments and in privately owned commercial and 
industrial undertakings. 

The local trade unions continued to be active and submitted claims 
covering a wide field affecting terms and conditions of employment of 
both industrial and clerical employees. 

A claim submitted by the Civil Service Clerical Association in 1946, 
affecting clerks employed in the War Department and H.M. Dockyard, 
which was not settled by negotiation, was referred to the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal in the United Kingdom which made an award in 
May, 1949, with retrospective effect to April, 1946. The effect of this 
award has been to bring the salaries of clerks employed by these Service 
Departments more closely into alignment with those of equivalent grades 
of clerks employed by the Colonial Government and City Council. 

Claims relating to large groups of workers employed by the Service 
Departments, Colonial Government or City Council were referred to the 
Standing Wages Committee presided over by the Director of Labour 
and Welfare. This committee consists of representatives of each of the 
Service Departments, the City Council and the Chamber of Commerce. 
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The committee held five meetings during 1949 and dealt with 21 claims 
relating to conditions of employment. 

Discussions which began in 1948 with representatives of official and 
private employers and trade unions concerning the formation of a jointly 
representative Labour Advisory Board were protracted owing to differences 
of opinion concerning the terms of reference of the Board; but agreement 
was reached towards the end of the year and it is hoped that the Board 
will be established in the near future. 


LABOUR LEGISLATIQN 


The following labour legislation was enacted in 1949: 
(a) The Employment Exchanges and Registration Ordinance, No. 10 
of 1949. 
This Ordinance provides for the establishment of employment exchanges 
and the registration of persons thereat. 
(b) The Employment Exchanges and Registration (Amendment) 
Ordinance, No. 20 of 1949. 
An amendment to the principal Ordinance relating to persons employed 
as workmen under the Crown. 
(c) The Employment Exchanges and Registration Regulations, 
1949. 
These Regulations were made under Section 11 of the principal Ordinance 
to regulate and prescribe the powers and duties of managers of employ- 
ment exchanges and the obligations of registered persons and employers. 

A draft Ordinance providing for the notification of accidents and occu- 
pational diseases was awaiting approval prior to publication at the end of 
the year. The voluntary notification of accidents, first introduced in 1947, 
continued during the year. 

A draft Ordinance providing for Workmen’s Compensation which is 
based largely on the United Kingdom National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act, 1946, was in an advanced state of preparation; but the 
computation of suitable contribution and benefit rates had not been 
completed as more accurate information was needed. 

The compilation of statistics relating to the age distribution of the 
working population, and unemployment, was continued, and the re- 
registration of the working population which will follow the bringing into 
force of the Employment Exchanges and Registration Ordinance should 
enable sufficient data to be obtained on which to base old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance legislation. ? 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The figures for 1949 in this chapter are subject to variation when the 
books for the year are closed, but any adjustments which may be neces- 
sary will not materially affect the general picture of the Colony’s finances 
during the year. The main events of 1949 were the continued heavy 
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expenditure on housing, and the receipt of an interest-free loan of 
£250,000 and the first instalment of a free grant of £100,000 from 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds towards housing expenditure; 
the expansion of the Government Lottery; the introduction of a tax on 
imported coffee, and the payment of compensation in respect of war 
damage to chattels. 

Revenue in 1949 exceeded the original estimate by £46,667 despite an 
artificial shortfall of £73,185 under Colonial Development and Welfare, 
due to the receipt of part only of the free grant of £100,000 for housing, 
the whole of which had been budgeted for. Under most other heads, 
revenue exceeded the original estimates; the more prominent of the 
increases being on account of the profits from the lottery, the higher 
yield from Estate Duties and increased receipts from the Post Office due 
to two new stamp issues. The new tax on imported coffee, which had not 
been budgeted for, yielded some £25,000. 

Expenditure (excluding loan funds and advances pending the raising 
of further loans) amounted to £1,236,541, a decrease of £271,966 on the 
original estimate. Recurrent expenditure, including special items, was 
very close to the original estimate, the reduction on the year being almost 
wholly accounted for under Extraordinary Expenditure. This reduction 
was due to delays in the execution of certain works and to a change in the 
method of financing of the main (Governor’s Meadow) housing scheme, 
whereby a higher proportion of the cost than originally contemplated is 
being financed from loans. 

Figures of revenue and expenditure under the main heads are given in 
‘the following table together with the corresponding figures for 1948: 


REVENUE 
1948 1949 
£ £ 
1. Customs . , : ; - 256,259 262,173 
2. Port, harbour-and whack dues Z : 37,868 41,145 
3. Licences, excise and internal revenue not 
otherwise classified A : 47,828 105,316 
4. Fees of court or office, payments for specie 
services and reimbursements . ‘ » 74,907 83,294 
5. Post Office and Telegraph . A fi - — §6,234 69,395 
6. Rents of Government property . : + 40,923 45,638 
7. Interest . : f : < : - 46,300 28,786 
8. Lottery . ‘ 4 ‘ : : . 64,189 82,345 
9. Miscellaneous receipts , 7 Fi 56,897 27,535 
to. Repayment of loans by local bodies : i 175 180 
11. Colonial Development and Welfare. é — 276,815 


£681,580 £1,022,622 
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EXPENDITURE 
1948 1949 
teasers & & 
1. Social services (including resettlement, re- 
housing and town planning) 4 + 211,350 745,804 (a) 

2. Public works i : : : . 118,125 103,402 
3. Administration . 3 5 < - 31,078 31,910 
4. Justice A 5 ‘ - 91,787 92,961 
5. Public services (revenue earning) ‘ - 66,575 85,466 
6. Miscellaneous services . . 7 5 60,356 79,327 
7. Pensions . : : : . 20,133 21,931 
8. Supplies caatealt; : I . , 8,667 8,266 
g. Public debt charges. Fi ; » 41,819 41,819 
1o. Land purchases . * 3 ‘ : 2,865 11,295 
11. Loans to local bodies . 3 : _ 14,360 


£652,755 £1,236,541 


(a) In addition, £701,380 was spent in 1948 and £134,995 in 1949 
from loan funds on the main permanent housing scheme. In the 
latter year a total of £208,407 was also charged to advances pending 
the raising of further loans for housing purposes. 


Assets stood at £2,656,975 on 31st December, 1949, and liabilities at 
£1,999,754, giving a General Revenue Balance of £657,221. The follow- 
ing is an approximate summary of the balance sheet at 31st December, 


1949: 


Liabilities Assets 
£ £ 
Amount due to Crown Cash Balances . 13,397 
Agents . 3 44,455 Investments . + 2,422,989 
Drafts and Reman 20,193 Advances ‘ + 220,589 
Deposits . : i 25,617 
Suspense Account. 20,492 


Special Funds . - 1,888,997 
General Revenue Balance 657,221 


£2,656,975 £2,656,975 


The public debt of the Colony at 31st December, 1949, consisted of 
the 3 per cent Debenture Loan, 1967-72, of £836,375, and the out- 
standing balance of the war-time interest-free loan amounting to 
£128 tos. od. 
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Taxation is generally indirect. There is no income tax and there are 
no excise duties. The main heads of taxation and the yield from each in 
1949 were: 


Customs : 5 : : . 262,173 
Estate Duties : : ‘ + 35,905 
Stamp Duties , : ; 7,866 
Licences . 7 3 I1,211 
Trade Taxes . : . : 5 11,080 
Fuel Oil Tax. ‘ : : : 9,648 
Coffee Tax . : E ‘ - 24,946 


The free port tradition of Gibraltar is reflected in the limited range of 
items subject to taxation on entry, which is levied only on alcoholic 
beverages, perfumed spirits, motor spirits, tobacco and coffee. There are 
preferential rates for imports of Empire origin and reduced rates for 
alcoholic beverages imported in bulk. Whisky and brandy imported in 
bulk are liable to duty at 48s. and 30s. per gallon, respectively, at the full 
rate, and 46s. and 21s. per gallon, respectively, at the preferential rate. 

Duty on malt liquors is at the rate of 1s. per gallon at the full rate and 
gd. per gallon at the preferential rate. Motor spirit carries a duty of 6d. 
per gallon. 

Cigarettes carry a duty of 1s. 6d. per Ib. at the full rate and 1s. per Ib. 
at the preferential rate, with an additional duty of 1s. 8d. per roo 
cigarettes. Other manufactured tobacco is taxed at the rate of 6s. per Ib. 
full rate and §s. 4d. per lb. preferential rate; the duty on unmanufactured 
tobacco is at the rate of 8d. per Ib. full rate and 7d. per lb. preferential 
rate. 

Stamp duties are charged under the Stamp Duties Ordinance upon 
the several instruments specified in the schedule thereto. The provisions 
of the Ordinance follow closely the Stamp Act, 1891 and the first 
schedule thereto. The rates of duty imposed under the Ordinance are the 
same as those in force in the United Kingdom. The bulk of the revenue 
from stamp duties in Gibraltar is obtained from property transactions. 

Estate duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 1 per cent of the 
value of the estate on estates valued at between £100 and £3,000 to 10 per 
cent on estates exceeding £50,000 in value. Estates whose value is less 
than {100 are exempt from duty. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


The legal tender of the Colony consists of Gibraltar Government 
currency notes of £5, £1 and ros. denominations and United Kingdom 
silver, copper and cupro-nickel coinage. There was a further contraction 
in the note circulation during 1949 from £786,515 on 1st January to 
£761,515 on 31st December. The war-time ban on circulation of United 
Kingdom notes in Gibraltar is still maintained. 
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The following banks operate in the Colony: 
Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) 


The Crédit Foncier d’Algérie et de Tunisie 
Galliano’s Bank 


The Government Savings Bank maintained its popularity with the 
small depositor. Deposits during the year increased to £992,813 from 
£975,669 in 1948. ; 

The operation of exchange control continues to demand the close 
attention of the Treasury. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 

Manufactured Goods 

The value of imports of manufactured goods and capital equipment for 
1949 reached the approximate figure of £1,416,600. As usual the United 
Kingdom was the principal supplier. Other countries comprise France, 
Spain, Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Sweden and Western 
Germany. Footwear, electrical appliances, motor vehicles, glassware, 
lighters and photographic cameras and material still head the list of imports 
of manufactured goods. There are ample stocks of general manufactures. 


Foodstuffs 


The import of foodstuffs has not changed much in most commodities, 
but flour and coffee have been imported in greater volume than in 1948. 
Essential foodstuffs are still imported under quota, but other commodities 
not under quota have been imported in steadily increasing quantities. 
The United Kingdom has been the chief source of supply, other sources 
being Spain, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Morocco, East Africa, Canada, 
Brazil and Australia. 


EXPORTS 
Gibraltar has no regular export trade of any great significance. There 
was, however, a steady flow of exports of consumer goods purchased by 
some 10,000 Spanish workers, who come into the Colony daily, and by 
merchant seamen. Shore leave granted to the crews of ships of the Royal 
Navy and of foreign men-of-war, which call at this port periodically 
during the year, also increases the volume of these exports. 


RATIONING 
Rationing of essential foodstuffs has been continued throughout the 
year. All supplies of rationed commodities are received under quotas 
arranged through the Ministry of Food. The bread registration system 
had to be revised during the year and bread ration cards were issued to 
consumers as from 1st November. This revision became necessary on 
the revaluation of sterling. 
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OPEN GENERAL LICENCE 


An Open General Licence for a large range of manufactured goods of 
United Kingdom and colonial origin operated during the year. 


SHIPPING 
During the year 5,574 vessels entered the Port, 611 less than in 1948, 
but 366 more than in 1947. Sales of bunker coal and the supply of black 
oils do not necessarily correspond with shipping arrivals as exports are 
controlled from the United Kingdom where supply contracts are effected. 


CURRENCY CONTROL 
Currency restrictions continue to operate, control being governed by 
directives from the United Kingdom. Currency regulations restrict the 
circulation of Bank of England notes. 


TRADE WITH SPAIN 


Trade with Spain is mainly confined to market produce, building 
material and furniture. 


GENERAL 
During 1949 a tax on the importation of coffee was introduced, ranging 
from 2d. per Ib. in the case of raw coffee to 4d. per Ib. in the case of pro- 
cessed coffee. 
A statement of the total value of imports for 1949, with details of the 
commodities imported, is at Appendix II. 


Chapter 6: Production 


There is no land suitable for agriculture and animal husbandry, and no 
forests, fisheries or other natural resources. There is no industrial produc- 
tion, apart from activities to satisfy purely domestic needs, but plans 
are afoot to establish a sardine cannery and olive cannery for export 
purposes. Work on the building of the former began during the year. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
During 1949 the new educational system, initiated in 1944, continued to 
progress satisfactorily. The new Draft Education Ordinance was com- 
pleted and sent to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The School for Infants on the Royal Naval Air Station temporary 
housing estate in the North Front Area was closed in November, 1949, 
but a new school was immediately opened in the same area. 
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Two classrooms for infants were opened in September, 1949, at the 
Government’s Housing Estate in Governor’s Meadow 

Text-books and equipment arrived in good quantities during the year. 
Delivery from the United Kingdom has improved considerably, with the 
result that nearly all items, a number of which had been outstanding for 
some time, have now been received. 

At the end of the year the following schools were functioning: 


Secondary Schools No. of Pupils 
Gibraltar Grammar (Boys). , H 150 
Loreto Convent (Girls) . : 133 
Technical and Dockyard (Boys) : : 29 
Sacred Heart Modern (Boys) . : é 400 
Line Wall Modern (Girls). 5 : 283 
Gibraltar Commercial (Girls) . : ‘ 18 

Primary Schools (Juniors) 

Castle Road (Boys) 7 3 Z 5 184 
Rosia (Boys) é 5 : : 138 
St. Joseph’s (Girls) : : : : 135 
St. George’s (Mixed) . : ‘ 121 
St. Mary’s (Girls). ‘i : : . 230 
Primary Schools (Infants) 
St. Mary’s . 7 B H : ‘ 178 
St. Bernard’s : : , 88 
St. Joseph’s . a ‘ . : 104 
St. George’s 7 : F : 93 
Hebrew ‘ < ‘ . : : 43 
Catalan Bay . < 3 ‘ ‘ . 23 
Europa * : : : : ‘ 21 
St. Teresa’s . ‘ b : 75 
Glacis . : ‘i : 3 155 
Governor's Meadow. : é F 50 


The total number of children in Government schools at the 31st 
December, 1949, was therefore: 





Secondary . : mn : ‘ . 1,013 
Primary : 5 : , ‘ . 1,638 
2,651 





The attendance at all schools has been very good, the average school 
attendance during 1949 being 92 per cent, compared with 91-5 per cent 
during 1948 and go-1 per cent in 1947. In computing the above figure no 
allowance has been made for absence through illness. 

All infant schools are supervised by an Organising Headmistress of 
Primary Schools. 
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In secondary schools, School Certificate results have been very good. 
The Higher School Certificate Class at the Grammar School was con- 
tinued in 1949, and a similar class started at the end of the year at the 
Loreto Convent Secondary School for Girls. 

All schools again joined at the end of the year in the Handicraft Exhibi- 
tion held at The Convent. This was held under the patronage of Lady 
Anderson and received much favourable comment. 

The Commercial School concentrated on commercial training for girls 
and the results achieved in the Royal Society of Arts Examinations were 
very satisfactory. 

The Technical and Dockyard School which provides secondary and 
technical education was opened in January, 1949. 

The Moray House Tests were applied in 1949 for the first time in the 
selection of candidates for the Grammar School for Boys, Loreto Convent 
Secondary School for Girls and for the Technical and Dockyard School. 
An oral test of candidates who reached a certain standard in the written 
tests was held by a Board of Examiners, after which a number of children 
were offered places at these schools. 

The Royal Army Educational Corps continued to accept adult civilian 
students, enrolled through the Department of Education, for evening 
classes. The Department also ran evening classes in English, Spanish and 
shorthand for adult males and females and a keep-fit class for women. 
These classes were very successful. There has been close co-operation 
with the Calpe Institute, which is directed by the local representative of 
the British Council. 

The conditions of service of teachers have greatly improved. There is 
now an establishment of permanent and pensionable teachers. The 
number of qualified teachers continued to increase with the return of 
students from teacher-training colleges in the United Kingdom. All 
teachers now engaged by Government must possess the minimum of a 
Cambridge School Leaving Certificate. 

Free milk was supplied by the Government to all school children 
between the ages of five and eight years. 

There are three private schools which have Government approval and 
are open to Government inspection. These are Loreto Private School, 
with 142 pupils, Brympton (Church of England) with 80 pupils and 
St. Philomena’s with approximately 25 pupils. 


HEALTH 


The health of the civilian population has remained satisfactory 
throughout the year. Overcrowding continued to be a problem but a 
degree of amelioration has been achieved with the erection of temporary 
housing and the completion of some of the blocks of flats at Governor’s 
Meadow. 

The number of births among the civil population was 423 as com- 
pared with 371 in 1948. There were 14 deaths of infants under one year 
of age, as compared with 11 in 1948, giving an infant mortality rate of 
33-1 per thousand births, as compared with 28-64 in 1948. 
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The number of deaths among the civil population in 1949 was 180 
compared with 176 in 1948, the death rates per 1,000 of population being 
8-1 and 8-19 respectively. 

Twenty-one cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were notified during the 
year as compared with 17 in 1948, there being six deaths compared with 
11 in 1948. Chicken-pox, measles and whooping cough were the most 
noticeable of the minor infectious diseases and there were also 14 cases 
of enteric fever. No cases of major infectious diseases have occurred. 

The Colonial Hospital, which has accommodation for 153 beds, is the 
only general hospital serving the community. Within its precincts, there 
is a maternity block and a segregation block. A clinic for general out- 
patients is held every morning for persons unable to afford a private 
doctor. There are up-to-date departments of radiography and physio- 
therapy connected with the hospital as well as a number of clinics, such 
as orthopaedic, dental and ophthalmic. 

The accommodation available at the King George V Hospital for 
diseases of the chest has been increased from 50 to 64 beds. The hospital 
is mainly used for the treatment of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
which still remains a problem in the Colony but appears to be under 
control, Contacts are being investigated and chest radiography is used to 
a considerable extent. A specialist surgeon continues to make regular 
visits to Gibraltar to carry out major thoracic operations. 

The Mental Hospital had 20 patients during the year. 

The Infectious Diseases Hospital for the treatment of major infectious 
diseases, such as cholera and smallpox, continued to be empty through- 
out the year, but can be brought into service without delay should the 
occasion arise. 

The Child Welfare Centres in the town and the South District con- 
tinued to be well attended and the advice of doctors and health visitors 
is greatly appreciated. Increasing numbers are being immunised against 
diphtheria, 

The School Medical Service carried out by a Medical Officer and 
Health Visitors, has contributed greatly to the detection of disease in its 
early stages. There is excellent liaison between the Service and the 
Hospital. Compulsory vaccination is carried out in infancy and again at 
the age of 12. 

The Board of Health—a committee of doctors representing all medical 
interests in the Colony—met regularly throughout the year. 

Sewage disposal is by the water carriage system using sea water. A new 
refuse destructor has been built by the City Council and is now in 
operation. 

Mosquitoes have been kept under control by observing the principles 
of the campaign begun in 1926. The species found in Gibraltar are the 
aedes argenteus culex pipiens and theobaldia longeareolatus. 

Measures to consolidate the work carried out in the intensive campaign 
of rat destruction in 1945 and 1946 were taken throughout the year. The 
task continues to be mainly one of dealing with occasional minor infesta- 
tions and instructing householders in the methods necessary to keep the 
rat population to a minimum. 
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HOUSING 


The 1949 Public Works Programme included the provision of addi- 
tional temporary tenements for 39 families. Further progress was made 
with the two permanent housing schemes which when completed are 
calculated to accommodate 581 families. The larger of the two schemes, 
that at Governor’s Meadow comprising 472 flats, is expected to be 
finished about the middle of 1950. 

The Central Planning Commission appointed to give effect to the re- 
commendations contained in the Outline Town Plan met regularly during 
the year. 

Sanitary supervision of dwellings is undertaken by the City Council 
through the Medical Officer of Health and a staff of Sanitary Inspectors. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The public assistance scheme administered by the Department of 
Labour and Welfare provides for the grant of financial assistance to per- 
sons rendered destitute through old age, unemployment, sickness or 
injury not otherwise compensated. 

The scheme was first introduced in 1946, but in 1948 the scale of 
benefits was revised and extended so as to provide for a total maximum 
grant of sos. per week to the head of any one family irrespective of the 
number of dependents, plus a rent allowance up to a maximum of ros. 
per week. The maximum benefit payable to a single adult is 20s. per 
week and to a married couple 30s. per week. Dependent young persons 
over 16 but under 20 years of age are eligible for 7s. 6d. per week and 
dependent children under 16 years of age 5s. per week. 

During the year 245 families applied for assistance. Financial assis- 
tance was approved in 131 cases and 114 were refused after investiga- 
tion had disclosed that the means of the family were such as not to 
justify a grant from public funds. The average number of families in 
receipt of public assistance during any one week was 324. The total 
amount disbursed under the scheme was approximately £13,000, under 
the following qualifying conditions:. due to old age, £7,400; owing to 
unemployment, £1,500; as a result of being incapacitated for work due 
to sickness or injury not otherwise compensated, £1,700; widows with 
young children, £500; other miscellaneous causes, £1,900. 

As an alternative to monetary grants assistance in kind was given to 
approximately 370 persons, including children, who were provided with 
essential clothing or shoes either free or at reduced charges. A total 
expenditure of approximately £340 was incurred by the grant of assis- 
tance in kind. 

A number of persons found by the Medical Officer to be suffering from 
some degree of dietary deficiency were supplied with extra nourishment 
in the forms of eggs and milk. Approximately 104 persons were thus 
assisted at an expenditure of £270. In all cases the Medical Officer sub- 
sequently reported improvements in general health. 

The domestic circumstances of every applicant for assistance were 
investigated by a Welfare Officer before assistance was granted. 
Unemployed able-bodied persons under 65 are eligible for benefit 
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conditional upon regular registration at the Employment Exchange but 
their eligibility for benefit ceases in the event of refusal to accept employ- 
ment deemed to be suitable. 

In addition to eligibility for financial assistance under the general 
scheme, persons requiring hospital treatment for tuberculosis, which 
often involves loss of earning capacity for a substantial period, are 
eligible for discretionary allowances on proof of need to enable them to 
meet commitments, such as children’s school fees and rentals, for which 
the scale of assistance granted under the general scheme would not be 
adequate. This arrangement has encouraged persons who might other- 
wise fail to come forward for treatment, owing to the loss of earning power 
which would be involved, to apply for treatment in the early stages of the 
disease. The weekly average number of families who were thus assisted 
numbered 20 at a total expenditure of some £1,200. 

The payment of the balance of civil pay to employees of the Colonial 
Government and Service Departments, called up for six months initial 
training with the Gibraltar Defence Force, was abolished, but a scheme 
of dependents’ allowances was instituted in consultation with the Service 
Departmentsand operated in conjunction with the public assistancescheme. 

Asum of £900 allocated to the Government as a share in the distribu- 
tion of N.A.A.F.I. profits, which had accrued during the war years, has 
been set aside to be used for the benefit of ex-members of Colonial 
Forces and their dependents. The fund is administered by the Director 
of Labour and Welfare, and grants from it may be made to augment 
payments made under the public assistance scheme to ex-members of 
Colonial Forces or their dependents in cases where special conditions of 
hardship exist. 

The ophthalmic examination of blind persons was continued and 
during the year 18 persons were certified and registered as blind within 
the meaning of the English Act. The number of persons so registered at 
the end of the year was 119 compared with 107 in 1948. 

One hundred and thirty-two necessitous persons, including school 
children, certified by the ophthalmic surgeon to be in need of spectacles, 
were supplied with these either free or at reduced charges through the 
Department at a cost of approximately £190. 

The Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness which was re- 
established in 1948 continued its activities. The Society is composed of un- 
officials with the Welfare Officer representing the Department. During the 
year members of the society paid over 500 visits to the blind at their homes. 

In January, 1949, approval was given for wireless licence fees to be 
waived in the case of all heads of families who are registered as blind. 
This gesture was much appreciated by the persons affected. 


RESETTLEMENT 
The main tasks confronting the Resettlement Board in 1949 were: 
(a) to find accommodation during the course of the year for those 
evacuees remaining in the United Kingdom who wished to 
return to Gibraltar and who were living in hostels in London 
which had to be vacated by the end of September; 
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(b) to re-accommodate some 300 persons living in Nissen huts on a 
site loaned by the Air Ministry, which was required by the end 
of the year for the construction of married quarters for R.A.F. 
personnel ; 

(c) to repatriate a number of evacuees living in Tangier under what 
was known as the “‘ Fend-for- Yourself Scheme’’; 

(d) to select tenants for the new permanent flats which were to be com- 
pleted during the year and for other accommodation becoming 
vacant. : 

At the beginning of the year all the Transit Centres at the disposal of 
the Board, which have accommodation for 450 persons, were fully occu- 
pied; and it was therefore known that it would not be possible to proceed 
with further repatriation until the more advanced of the blocks of flats 
being constructed under the Government Permanent Housing Scheme 
were completed and available for occupation. 

Some 1,300 applications for re-accommodation were received by the 
Labour and Welfare Department and recorded in a standardised compre- 
hensive proforma. Offers of re-accommodation are made on the basis of a 
points priority system which gives considerable weight to the existing 
degree of overcrowding of the applicant, as well as to a variety of other 
factors. 

In the early months of the year it was realised that the additional 
accommodation which would become available by completion of perma- 
nent flats during 1949 would not be sufficient to enable the repatriation 
programme to be fulfilled. Accordingly it was decided to erect 39 addi- 
tional temporary Nissen hut dwellings on a site at the North Front. 
These were completed by October. In addition the first four of the seven 
blocks under construction in the Permanent Housing Scheme, consisting 
of 248 out of 472 flats, were completed and occupied by tenants approved 
by the Resettlement Board. 

Thirty-nine families were accommodated in the new Nissen huts re- 
ferred to above, while 208 other families were allocated accommodation 
left vacant by persons moving into the new flats. Thus in all 495 families 
consisting of 2,307 persons were moved into adequate accommodation. 
Three hundred and forty-nine persons were repatriated from the United 
Kingdom, and, as this number was less than the 375 previously estimated, 
it was also possible to repatriate 46 persons from Tangier and thereby 
terminate the Tangier evacuation scheme at the end of October. 

The number of persons repatriated in each year since repatriation com- 
menced in 1944 has been as follows: 


1944 ; : : _ ‘ 8,275 
1945 ‘ . fi + 4,224 
1946 : ‘ Zi : ‘ 957 
1947 : : . : : 539 
1948 : , r 923 
1949 . : : : . 395 





Total up to December, 1949 =. 15,313 
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An indication of the volume of work falling on the staff of the Labour 
and Welfare Department, who are required to deal with repatriation and 
resettlement, is given by the fact that some 5,500 letters were received in 
connection with applications for re-accommodation and 11,900 inter- 
views were granted to applicants. 

The Resettlement Board consisting of eight official and four unofficial 
members met on eight occasions to determine matters affecting repatria- 
tion and resettlement policy, while the Standing Accommodation Com- 
mittee of the Board consisting of the four unofficial members and the 
Executive Officer, held 41 meetings to deal with individual cases con- 
cerning repatriation or re-accommodation. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


Twenty-six Ordinances were enacted during the year, of which the 
following were the most important: 

Ordinance No. 1 replaces certain provisions of the Supreme Court 
Order relating to the Court’s summary jurisdiction by provisions on the 
lines of recent English law. 

Ordinance No. 2 amends and consolidates the law relating to the 
maintenance of certain classes of persons. 

Ordinance No. 3 replaces the existing Prison Ordinance (nearly 50 
years old) by legislation based on present United Kingdom law and 
practice. 

Ordinance No. 5 replaces the existing Police Ordinance (64 years old) 
by legislation based on present United Kingdom law. The provisions 
relating to the Security Police in the old Ordinance are saved. 

Ordinance No. 9 amends the existing City Council Ordinance and 
brings it into line with modern municipal law and practice. 

Ordinance No. 10 provides for the establishment of employment 
exchanges, the registration of workmen and other persons and the regula- 
tion of the employment of aliens. 

Ordinance No. 11 replaces the existing Food and Drugs (Adulteration) 
Ordinance by legislation based on the Food and Drugs Act, 1938, with 
such amendments as local conditions require. 

Ordinance No. 12 regulates inter alia the granting of “silk’’ to mem- 
bers of the Gibraltar “ Bar’’. 

Ordinance No. 14 makes provision under the Summary Conviction 
Ordinance for dealing with offences against the British Nationality Act, 
1948. 

OO dienes No. 18 makes it necessary to obtain the Governor’s consent 
in all cases where land is devised or leased to a female British subject 
who has married an alien and enables a foreign power to hold land in 
Gibraltar. : 

Ordinance No. 22 consolidates the old Motor Car and Traffic Ordi- 
nances with the addition of certain provisions derived from the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930. 
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SOUTH PORT GATES 





A ROCK APE WITH ITS YOUNG 
Traditionally associated with the occupation of the Rock by the British 


ONE OF GIBRALTAR’S MANY STREETS OF STEPS 
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Ordinance No. 23 places upon a trader who buys goods from another 
trader, the onus of ascertaining whether those goods had been imported 
under the authority of a licence, in any case where such a licence is 
necessary. 

Ordinance No. 25 makes a number of minor amendments in the law 
with the object of facilitating the revision of the laws of the Colony, which 
will shortly be completed. 


Chapter g: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The Judiciary in Gibraltar is composed of the Chief Justice, the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, and a body of Justices of the Peace. The courts of law 
consist of the Supreme Court and the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 

The Legal Department of the Colonial Government is headed by the 
Attorney-General. 

The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which has both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. As regards the former, it has a com- 
bined civil and criminal jurisdiction such as is exercised in England by 
all the Divisions of the High Court of Justice (including the Admiralty 
Court in Prize), the Assize Courts and the County Courts. In its appel- 
late jurisdiction it is the tribunal for all appeals from the Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction and from a number of bodies and persons in whom 
quasi-judicial powers are vested by law for special purposes. It thus has 
unlimited jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, subject to appeal to the 
Privy Council in the usual manner. 

At the Criminal Sessions, which are held four times a year, or more if 
necessary, for the trial at first instance of persons charged by way of 
indictment, the Chief Justice sits with a jury of seven, or, in capital cases, 
of 12. For civil cases he sits either alone or with a jury of seven, according 
to circumstances. The system of special and common juries is very similar 
to that which obtains in England. 

Though for nearly all purposes the Grand Jury was abolished in 
England in the year 1933, it has been retained in Gibraltar, in accordance 
with local opinion, for all indictments. It consists of 40 persons, vacancies 
being filled according to local statutory law by the Chief Justice by selec- 
tion from the Special Jurors’ List. Grand Jurors to the number of 30 are 
summoned for each Criminal Session, from whom 23 are chosen by ballot 
in open court to consider the bills of indictment. 

The Courts of Summary Jurisdiction are held by the Stipendiary 
Magistrate or, when the need arises, by two or more local Justices of the 
Peace. In the year 1949 there were, apart from the Stipendiary, 23 
Justices of whom seven were appointed in the course of the year. About 
16 were in fact available for work on the Bench. These courts have a 
jurisdiction in criminal and matrimonial matters similar to that of their 
English counterpart. They are also petty debt courts for claims up to £5. 
Various forms of appeal from them lie to the Supreme Court. f 
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The substantive law of Gibraltar is partly English law itself, namely the 
English Statutes as at 31st December, 1883, together with any more 
recent Acts of Parliament expressly applied to this Colony, and the 
Common Law of England to date in so far as it is applicable; for the rest 
it consists of Orders in Council relating to Gibraltar and of Ordinances 
made by the Governor, together with subsidiary legislation in the form 
of Rules, Notices and so on. The procedural law is to a small extent to be 
found in the Ordinances but mostly in rules of court made by the Chief 
Justice with the approval of the Governor. 

The last revision of the Laws of Gibraltar took effect in the year 1935. 
During 1949 a fresh revision of the entire body of Ordinances and other 
local substantive law, entrusted in 1948 to the Attorney-General as 
Commissioner, has made further progress, but, owing to unforeseeable 
circumstances, it has not been possible to complete it. As a prelude to its 
incorporation in this fresh revision of the Laws, a further body of up-to- 
date legislation, largely modelled on English statute law, has been passed 
on a number of topics including the general administration of justice. 
Substantial amendments of the Supreme Court Order have been passed 
covering a variety of matters including the enforcement of fines, records 
and process and their admission as evidence, payment of judgments and 
orders, jurisdiction, execution, disputes between employers and work- 
men and the right of audience. 

In 1948 an entire revision of the practice and procedure of the Supreme 
Court, to the extent that it is prescribed by Rules of Court, was carried 
out and took effect on 1st January, 1949, under the title of “The Rules 
of the Supreme Court, Gibraltar, 1948’. In addition, procedure in the 
Supreme Court has been further modernised and improved by many of 
the amendments to the Supreme Court Order effected, as mentioned 
above, during the past two years. This whole body of procedural revi- 
sion may now be said to have dealt comprehensively with Supreme Court 
business. There remains the other aspect of legal practice in Gibraltar, 
namely that which governs proceedings in the Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction. A survey of the rules of court in force in this connection has 
now been made and the work of revising them commenced. 

The system of free legal aid for poor persons, which has been estab- 
lished on a wide basis for both civil and criminal matters, has continued 
to work smoothly and beneficially throughout the year 1949. Certificates 
for legal aid in criminal cases numbered 46, being 14 fewer than in 
1948. 

"The improved system of probation introduced in November, 1946, 
continued, on the whole, to exercise a very satisfactory influence on 
juvenile delinquents. In all but a very few cases a marked response has 
been forthcoming. Moreover, employers readily co-operate in providing 
work for probationers. In 1949 there were only six probation orders as 
against 12 in 1948. No female has yet been the subject of an order. At the 
end of 1949 21 male offenders were on probation (one less than at the end 
of 1948). 

In i Supreme Court there was a general increase in the total of pro- 
ceedings both in open court and in chambers, and also in the registry, 
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though there was a decrease in the number of criminal cases. The civil 
actions which came to trial numbered 33, with 27 other civil proceedings 
in open court. There were four criminal appeals and 13 persons were 
tried on indictment. Court fees were 75 per cent higher than those 
paid in 1948; though a substantial proportion of the excess was due to the 
first year’s operation of the new rules of court with their revised scales, 
it also reflected the increase in court business. 

In the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, the figures for 1949 show an 
upward trend compared with 1948. The total figures for all classes of 
cases were: 1946, 1,299; 1947, 1,116; 1948, 1,006; 1949, 1,056. This 
general decline is all the more satisfactory when it is remembered that 
the total civilian population has risen steadily from 21,333 as at the end of 
1946 to 24,585 as at the end of 1949, and that the daily average number of 
workers entering Gibraltar from Spain has risen during the same period 
from 7,500 to 9,300. 

The 1949 total of 1,056 proceedings included a larger proportion than 
usual of larceny and traffic offences, and 154 civil cases (mostly petty 
debts). 

The local Justices again bore an exceptionally heavy proportion of the 
work in the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction owing to a vacancy in the 
office of Stipendiary Magistrate for six months. 

The ceremonial opening of the legal year, inaugurated in Gibraltar in 
1946, took place as usual at the Supreme Court on rst October, the 
Justices, the legal profession and the Grand Jury participating. 


POLICE 
Strength 

The strength of the Force throughout the year was two officers and 
225 other ranks. During this period nine men resigned, two were dis- 
charged, one was transferred to another Department, four retired on 
pension and nine recruits were engaged. 

The above establishment, when compared with figures for 1948, shows 
a decrease in strength of six other ranks. This reduction was brought 
about by the introduction of the motor cycle patrol system. 

The strength of the Special Constabulary remained the same as in 
1948, i.e. two officers and 79 other ranks. 


Distribution 

For the purpose of duties, this Force is divided into three divisions 
under: “A” Division covering the town area; “ B’’ Division covering the 
water-front, including His Majesty’s Dockyard; and “C”’ Division the 
Headquarters Administration, Criminal Investigation Department, Im- 


migration, Permit and Registration Office, Transport and the Police 
Training School. 


Instruction 


The following courses were held at the Police Training School: 
(a) Four complete courses of three months each for recruits and serv- 
ing constables. 
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(b) One refresher course for station sergeants. 

(c) One refresher course for probationers. 

(d) One continuous refresher course of four hours per week attended 
by all probationary constables between the time of leaving the 
school on completion of their recruit’s training and of undergoing 
their final examination before being confirmed in their appoint- 
ment. Numbers attending this course fluctuate, but the average 
number for the ro months the course has been running has been 
five. 

A total of 63 other ranks passed the above courses. 

Sixty passed their annual re-examination in first aid, 10 gained life- 
saving certificates and bronze medallions, three bronze crosses, and one 
was awarded an instructor’s certificate. 

One divisional inspector and one inspector, while on leave in the 
United Kingdom, were attached for two weeks to the Metropolitan 
Police to gain experience and knowledge of Home Forces methods; the 
inspector also attended a four-day course at the Joint School of Chemical 
Warfare to obtain up-to-date methods of instruction. 

One police constable was sent to New Scotland Yard on a six-week 
fingerprints course. 

During the year an additional instructor was appointed and sent to the 
Metropolitan Police College, Hendon, ona six-month instructors’ course. 

A series of voluntary evening classes for men intending to sit for an 
examination for promotion to the rank of sergeant was held over a period 
of six months, and eventually 20 men sat for promotion in October. 

Nine English-born police officers attended a course in the Spanish 
language. 

Weekly lectures were held throughout the year for the purpose of 
acquainting all police ranks with amendments to local laws, Police 
Standing Orders, etc. 

One inspector was awarded the School of Accountancy’s diploma for 
book-keeping and accountancy. 

While waiting for suitable accommodation for a gymnasium, the 
Police School has been temporarily used as such during the year, but it 
was not possible to make full use of the equipment because of the 
inadequate space. 


Crime 

All offences reported or known to the Police are shown in Appendix 
III. The total number of 1,400 shows a decrease of 77 on the figures for 
1948, due mainly to fewer offences having been committed against 
property and under the Traffic and Motor Car Ordinances. The figure for 
homicide shows an increase of four compared with 1948 when only one 
occurred. In the one case the accused was found to be insane and was 
ordered to be detained in a mental hospital during His Majesty’s 
pleasure. The other case involved the deaths of four persons, one by 
suicide. There was a decrease of 26 cases under “Offences against 
Property” as compared with 1948 and also a decrease of 56 cases under 
“Other Crimes”, chiefly motoring offences. There were no cases of 
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serious crime apart from the homicides mentioned; neither were there 
any major disturbances. 

A comparative table of crimes for the last three years (1947-49) is con- 
tained in Appendix IV. i 


Welfare 

The two Police Clubs “A” and “B”’ continued to function with in- 
creased amenities. During the year social evenings and billiards and other 
indoor competitions were held. The Police football team was affiliated to 
the Gibraltar Football Association for League and Cup matches. On 
8th September, 1949, the Police Force held its annual sports meeting. Cups 
donated by local residents to the Police Sports Club were competed for. 

The Police were again represented in the Colonial Small-Bore Open 
Sights shooting competition. 


Awards 
Four Colonial Police Long Service and Good Conduct Medals were 


awarded to members of the Force. One constable was also decorated with 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 


General 

The motor cycle patrol which was introduced in 1948 was improved 
and strengthened by the addition of five new machines, and-a 24-hour 
general patrol service was maintained throughout the year with satis- 
factory results. 

Twelve meetings of the Police Working Committee were held. This 
committee consists of the Commissioner of Police as chairman, and the 
Assistant Provost Marshals of the three Services as members. 

Co-operation between all Police services was maintained throughout 
the year. Composite patrols of Service and civil Police worked together 
in the evenings until taverns were closed. This system is a proved 
success. Since its inception there has been a marked decrease in the 
number of incidents due to disorderly conduct. 

The two St. John Ambulance Divisions continue to function on a 
purely voluntary basis, with satisfactory results. The present member- 
ship is 63. 

All police stations and posts are now equipped as first aid stations. 


PRISONS 

The number of prison receptions in 1949 was 58 compared with 106 
in 1948 and 141 in 1947. Statistics regarding the prison population are 
given in Appendix V and Appendix VI. 

All convicted prisoners between the ages of 16 and 60 years are re- 
quired to work, subject to being certified fit by the prison surgeon. 
Labour is performed outside the prison and is vigorous and varied. 

Unconvicted prisoners are given every opportunity to interview 
counsel or to settle their affairs. They are permitted such correspondence 
as may be necessary to this end. They are not required to work and are 
given such exercise as may be recommended by the prison surgeon. 
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When female prisoners are received, they are supervised by female 
prison officers and are segregated from males. The work provided for 
female prisoners is usually of a domestic nature, such as repairs to prison 
clothing and bedding and such other tasks as may be available. Four 
females were received during the year. 

Convicted prisoners can earn a partial remission for good conduct of 
not more than one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remis- 
sion so earned does not reduce the sentence to less than one calendar 
month. 

During the year, the prison has been visited regularly by members of 
the Prison Board (appointed in 1949), prison visitors and representatives 
of welfare organisations. Chaplains, nominated by the different denomi- 
nations, also paid regular visits. 

The prison possesses a library of 3,000 books of all descriptions, which 
have been voluntarily contributed by members of the public and by 
welfare authorities. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


WATER SUPPLY 


Two classes of water are used by the City Council of Gibraltar: potable 
water and brackish water. 


Potable Water 


Potable water is obtained from rainfall and from shallow wells sunk in 
the isthmus between the Rock and the Spanish mainland. 

The rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas on 
the eastern and western sides of the Rock which cover about 38 acres. 
A system of channels and conduits conveys this water by gravitation into 
10 storage reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock and into a service 
reservoir sited near the old Moorish Castle. These reservoirs have a total 
storage capacity of about 14 million gallons and are situated at levels vary- 
ing between 200 and 400 feet above sea-level. 

The total rainfall during the rain year 1948-49 as registered by the City 
Council’s gauges was 18-10 inches (average of four gauges located at 
different heights on the east and west sides of the Rock) and yielded 
10,832,970 gallons which includes 1,275,535 gallons transferred from 
dockyard areas. 

It would be impossible to meet the present-day demands for potable 
water, which is about 48} million gallons per annum as compared with 
approximately 27 million before the war, without the water drawn from 
the potable water wells. Alterations to the arrangements for pumping 
water from these wells and the installation of a base exchange water 
softening plant to improve and augment the supply from this source 
were completed in March, 1949. The total hardness of the untreated well 
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water did not exceed 32 degrees and the blending required to bring the 
water to the desired degree of hardness, viz. 10 degrees, is done in the 
Proportion of between 2 to 24 parts of treated water (hardness reduced 
to zero) to one part of untreated water. The blended water after being 
chloraminated (i.e. treated with ammonia and chlorine gas) is pumped 
into a service tank and thence lifted into the Council’s reservoirs for 
distribution. The quality of the water improved considerably after treat- 
ment and in spite of low rainfall, an average of 600,000 gallons per week 
were drawn from the wells throughout the year. 

Frequent routine analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs and 
no water is supplied until it has been declared fit for consumption by the 
Medical Officer of Health. 

A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the Council’s 
reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points, etc. 

The price charged for potable water for domestic purposes ranges 
from 5d. to 1s. 3d. per 100 gallons. Up to July, 1949, the charge for water 
to shipping was 2s. 6d. per 100 gallons but, following the importation of 
water, at very heavy cost, from the United Kingdom and other countries 
to enable the supply of water to shipping to be maintained, it became 
necessary to increase the price of water supplied for shipping to 9s. per 
ton. 

The Admiralty and War Department also have rain-water collecting 
areas, reservoirs and distilling plants. 


Brackish Water 

This water is obtained from a number of wells in the isthmus at the 
northern end of Gibraltar and is elevated by pumping machinery to 
several service reservoirs sited in various parts of the city. An inter- 
communicating system of distributing pipes conveys the water to every 
house and the supply is constant. The Council also pump brackish water 
for military purposes into War Department reservoirs situated in the 
Upper Rock. 

The water is saline, the amount of salinity varying with the seasons and 
reaching its maximum towards the end of the summer. It is used for fire- 
fighting, road watering, flushing and general sanitary purposes. 

The quantity of brackish water now consumed is much greater than 
the yield of the wells and the balance has to be made up with water 
drawn from the sea. During 1949, the total quantity supplied amounted 
to 388 million gallons. 

A brackish water rate is levied in respect of the supply of this water; 
but the War Department is charged on a per capita basis, and the 
other Services and businesses pay by the meter at the rate of 4d. per 100 
gallons. 


ELECTRICITY 
The electricity undertaking is owned by the City Council. 
System 


Alternating current is supplied for private consumers and street light- 
ing at one-phase, 2,100 volts, 76 cycles, transformed in sub-stations to 
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110 and 240 volts for direct current for power at 440 volts. A supply 
through a motor alternator set of 70 kva. capacity at three-phase, 
416/240 volts, 50 cycles, is being made available during 1950 for the 
industrial area at North Front. 


Generation 


Steam and diesel-driven generators: 


3 600 kw. Belliss & Morcom—B.T.H. diesel-driven alternators. 

1 500 kw. B.T.H. turbo-alternator (direct-drive). 

1 300 kw. B.T.H. alternator and generator in tandem (gear drive). 
4 Babcock & Wilcox W.T. boilers, hand-fired, forced draught. 

4 150 kw. Hewittic mercury-arc rectifiers. 


During 1949 the City Council supplied 5,915,747 Board of Trade units 
of electricity. 


The charges were as follows: 


Flat Rates 
Lighting. . ‘ . . 63d. per B. of T. unit 
Power . : : ‘ . 34d. per B. of T. unit 
Inclusive Tariff 
Primary rate. E : . 63d. per B. of T. unit 
Secondary rate $ rn . 2d. per B. of T. unit 


Industrial Tariff 
Primary rate of {12 per annum per kva. of maximum demand. 
Secondary rate of 1d. per B. of T. unit for all units consumed. 


The Council are continuing to implement their policy of complete 
change-over to diesel-driven generating plant adopted in 1935, and 
interrupted by the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, and their scheme for 
developing the electricity undertaking and modernising the distribu- 
tion system, to make it capable in every way of dealing with present-day 
standards of electrical requirements, is under way. 

The scheme which is estimated to cost over £330,000 aims at ensuring 
that Gibraltar shall have a modern electricity undertaking capable of 
giving an unrestricted supply to all consumers at progressively cheaper 
rates. It embraces the following main features: 

1. Installation at the generating station of three new 800 kw. and 
one new 750 kw. (due for commissioning in 1950) diesel-driven 
generating units of the latest type. 

2. Changing of the high-voltage distribution from the existing non- 
standard 2,100 volts, single-phase, 76 cycles system to the standard 
6,600 volts, three-phase, 50 cycles system. 

3. Changing of the low-voltage supply to consumers from the exist- 
ing non-standard 110 volts and 220 volts, single-phase, 76 cycles 
system to the standard 416/240 volts, three-phase, 50 cycles system, 
the latter giving the consumer choice of 416 volts, three-phase, three- 
wire for large power purposes, and 240 volts, single-phase, two-wire, 
for lighting, small power and general domestic purposes. 
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4. The replacement oy adaptation at Council’s expense of all con- 
sumers’ appliances to make them suitable for the new standard charac- 
teristics of supply. 

5. The establishment of an electricity development and sales 
organisation under a fully qualified officer whose duty it will be to 
advise consumers on all matters relating to the domestic, industrial 
and commercial appliances of electricity. 

6. Progressive reductions in the tariffs with particular emphasis on 
the introduction of attractive domestic tariffs. 

Owing to manufacturing difficulties in the United Kingdom, it is not 
anticipated that the benefits of the scheme will become available to con- 
sumers generally before 1953. 


GAS 

The gas undertaking is owned by the City Council. 

There was a continued increase in demand during 1949, and there was 
no indication that saturation point is approaching. 

To cope with this increase an extension of the carbonising plant by the 
provision of a new bed of retorts was put into commission just before 
Christmas, and it is proposed to reset one of the existing bed of retorts 
during the course of 1950. 

During 1949, the quantity of gas sent out from the gasworks (corrected 
to standard temperature and pressure) was 106,436,000 cubic feet, com- 
pared with 92,829,300 cubic feet sent out in 1948, and the number of 
new consumers connected was 502. 

The charge for the supply of gas continued at 13s. 4d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. The quantity of coke sold during 1949, was 1,702 tons, compared 
with 1,568 tons in 1948. 

Eight thousand eight hundred and twenty gallons of tar were sold, and 
8,099 gallons used for the making of tar macadam. A considerable 
quantity of crude tar was also exported. 

Scientific control at the gasworks has been maintained and the heating 
value and specific gravity of the gas is kept within fine limits to .the 
standard fixed, mainly by the use of recording instruments. 

The total quantity of coal carbonised was 5,187 tons compared with 
4,794 in 1948. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 

The City Council’s automatic telephone system has a maximum 
capacity of 800 lines with trunk connections to the Military, Naval and 
other Service local exchanges, to Spain and to other telephonic systems in 
communication with Spain. 

The exchange has been working to full capacity for the last four years 
and a subsidiary private automatic exchange and a manually operated 
subsidiary exchange working in conjunction with the automatic service 
have been installed permitting the total of subscribers to the Council’s 
telephone service to be brought up to 963. There are, however, large 
numbers of prospective subscribers still on the waiting list. To reduce 
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this list as far as possible, the manual subsidiary exchange, which was 
initially equipped for 100 lines, was fitted during the year with extra 
Sunipent, which made it possible for 20 new subscribers to be con- 
nected. 

A scheme for the construction of a new telephone exchange and the 
installation of new and modern automatic telephone plant to provide for 
1,300 subscribers initially and 2,300 ultimately was approved by the 
Council. It has not however as yet proved possible to make progress with 
this scheme, which is of some urgency owing to the progressive deteriora- 
tion of the present telephone exchange equipment. In preparation for the 
extended service to be provided work has already started on the renewal 
and development of the external cable network. 


BROADCASTING 
There is no wireless broadcasting system in Gibraltar, and those 
desiring to obtain British programmes listen to certain short-wave trans- 
missions from the British Broadcasting Corporation. There is a local 
radio distribution service, operated by the military authorities for mili- 
tary personnel, which also relays programmes from the B.B.C. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

Apart from housing, which is dealt with in Part II, Chapter 7, items 
under the Extraordinary Public Works Programme for 1949 included the 
reconditioning of bonded stores, deferred repairs to Crown properties 
and expired leases, the reinstatement of the Alameda Gardens, the 
building of a temporary school to accommodate 80 children, improve- 
ments to hospitals and structural alterations to the Exchange and Com- 
mercial Library Building to provide a Legislative Council Chamber. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 
The total number of vessels of all kinds arriving at Gibraltar was 5,574 
with a net tonnage of 9,002,415 compared with 6,185, with a net tonnage 
of 8,520,834 in 1948. The majority of these vessels called for oil or coal 
bunkers or repairs. 

The following passenger services were in operation during the year. 
From August to December a homeward bound Orient liner called each 
month. The Italia Line (New York to Naples and Genoa) maintained a 
three-weekly service and the Cosulich Line (New York to Genoa, Naples 
and Cannes) a fortnightly one. In the late summer the ss. La Guardia 
(American Export Line) commenced a monthly service between New 
York and Gibraltar, Palermo, Naples, Piraeus and Haifa. The Scindia 
Line (Bombay to Liverpool and London) called at irregular intervals 
when inducement offered. There was still no regular outward passenger 
service from the United Kingdom. 
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There was approximately one cargo vessel a week from the United 
Kingdom, but only a most irregular service homeward. 

A weekly service to Tangier has been maintained by the Bland Line. 
The ferry service between Gibraltar and Algeciras has been increased to 
six crossings a day. The extra trip has been made necessary because of 
the large numbers of Spanish workmen employed on the various building 
schemes. 

Ten small vessels were added to the Register during the year and 10 
others removed. The total number of vessels on the Gibraltar Register 
at the end of 1949 was 56. 


ROADS 

The upkeep of roads is in the hands of the City Council, in whom they 
are vested by law. The length of road open for traffic is 5} miles in the 
city, 4 miles in the South District, and about 3} miles in the North Front 
and Catalan Bay district. All roads are in good condition and suitable for 
motor traffic. The introduction of one-way traffic in certain of the main 
streets in the city has added to the safety and convenience both of motor 
and pedestrian traffic. 

There are no railways or tramways in Gibraltar. 


AIR 
British European Airways operated a service to and from the United 
Kingdom of three airplanes a week until July when an extra aircraft was 
added. Gibraltar Airways continued their daily service to and from 
Tangier, the number of flights varying between four and five, according 
to the season. 


POSTAL 

Surface Mails 

The overland daily service to and from the United Kingdom and the 
Continent via Spain and France, continued uninterrupted during 1949. 
Despatches from the United Kingdom by the normal overland route 
comprised chiefly correspondence other than letters and small packets 
which were despatched by air mail. 

The twice monthly despatch of mails to and from the United States of 
America by steamers of the Cosulich Brothers, Genoa, and the Gydnia 
America Line, Gydnia, was maintained throughout the year. 


Air Mails 

The twice weekly direct service to and from the United Kingdom 
operated by B.E.A.C. was increased to thrice weekly on 7th March and 
to four times a week as from 11th July, 1949. 

The direct air mail service between Gibraltar and Madrid by aircraft 
of B.E.A.C., suspended on rst January, 1947, was resumed with effect 
from 1st September, 1949. 

As from 19th October, 1949, a direct air mail service between Gibraltar 
and Bordeaux also operated by aircraft of B.E.A.C. was inaugurated. 
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The direct daily air mail service in both directions between Gibraltar 
and Tangier was maintained throughout the year. 


Parcel Post 

Parcel mails were conveyed by sea at irregular intervals. Despatches 
to and from the United Kingdom averaged five and three per month 
respectively. 

Following the introduction of an air parcel service from the United 
Kingdom to Gibraltar on 4th April, 1949, a similar service in the 
reverse direction was commenced on 3rd June, 1949. 


Commemorative Issue of Stamps 

In conjunction with Administrations of the Universal Postal Union, 
a special issue of postage stamps to commemorate the 75th Anniversary 
of the Foundation of the Universal Postal Union was placed on sale on 
roth October, 1949, for a period of three months. This special issue com- 
prised a set of four stamps: 2d., 3d., 6d. and 1s. 


Chapter 12: Cultural Activities 


Cultural activities during 1949 continued to centre on the Calpe Insti- 
tute, directed by the British Council. The Council commenced their 
activities in Gibraltar towards the end of 1944, but announced in 1948 
that it would no longer be possible for them to maintain the Institute. 
Funds, however, were found from local sources to guarantee the con- 
tinued existence of the Institute for a further period of three years. The 
only charge on Council funds in the United Kingdom is the salary of the 
Director. 

The Institute’s Drama Group continued to meet regularly through- 
out the year and in September produced Ladies in Retirement by Edward 
Percy and Reginald Denham. 

Other activities included talks and lectures on art, two lectures by 
Professor Walter Starkie, British Council representative in Spain, on 
“Gypsies of many lands and their Music’’ and “‘Andalucia”’, and several 
art exhibitions. The photographic, chess, table tennis and hockey groups 
continued to flourish. 

The year 1949 saw the inauguration of the Gibraltar Festival. The 
programme included two symphony concerts by the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Sir Malcolm Sargent, a choral concert, 
the performance of A Midsummer Night’s Dream by local amateurs, 
verbenas and a mixed programme of sport. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate © 


GIBRALTAR, situated in latitude 36° 7’ and longitude 5° 21’, stands out 
as a bold mountainous promontory from the south-west coast of Spain. 

The peninsula is connected with the Province of Andalucia by a low- 
lying sandy isthmus barely 1 mile long and $ mile wide and runs from 
north to south to a pointed extremity, Europa Point, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Gibraltar has a length of nearly 3 miles, a breadth of ? mile with a 
total area of 2} square miles. The highest point of the Rock is 1,396 feet. 

The town which has a population of 28,885 is built on the western 
slope facing the bay and looks on to the Spanish sea port of Algeciras. 
The residential district consists of two distinct portions, known respec- 
tively as the town and the south. The more important is the town. The 
commercial section is situated in this district and the abrupt slopes at 
the back of the town are thickly covered with houses built tier upon tier 
to a height of 250 feet above the sea. 

The southern area is a suburb divided from the northern area by the 
Alameda Gardens. It comprises Rosia and the Admiralty quarters, stores 
and barracks. This portion of Gibraltar has an advantage over the town 
in that the air is fresher and there are more open spaces. 

On the east side of the Rock the only houses are those in the village 
of Catalan Bay, the inhabitants of which are chiefly fishermen of Genoese 
descent. 

The climate of Gibraltar is mild and temperate. During the winter 
months the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and 
occasionally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean 
minimum and maximum temperatures during this period range from 
45° F. to 65° F. respectively. 

The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm breeze 
laden with moisture, known as the ‘“‘ Levanter’’, strikes the eastern face 
of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a cloud pall to hang 
over the city and bay. During this period the climate is humid and relax- 
ing. ‘ 

The mean minimum and maximum temperatures in the summer vary 
from 55° F. to 85° F. respectively. 

The rainy season is spread over the period from September to May. 
The annual average rainfall is 35 inches. 


Chapter 2: History 


The recorded history of Gibraltar begins in A.D. 711 when the Arab 
conquerors of North Africa passed across the Straits to the European 
mainland. Tarik-ibn-Zeyad, a Moorish chieftain, landed in April of that 
year at Algeciras from Ceuta. Marching in the direction of Cadiz he 
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defeated the army of the Visigothic king Roderic at the lake of Janda, 
near Medina Sidonia. Pushing on, he captured Toledo; the Moorish 
invasion of Spain had begun. 

Tarik had early seized the heights above and around Algeciras, and, 
appreciating the strategic value of the Rock, occupied it with a small 
force. He ordered the building of Moorish Castle, erecting a palace and 
citadel. The Rock became known as Gebel Tarik, or hill of Tarik. For 
about seven and a half centuries Gebel Tarik was in Moorish hands, and 
it was only in the last hundred years of that period that there were serious 
attempts by the Spaniards to capture the Rock. 

The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 20th 
August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently became Patron 
Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock till 1704. Three years 
previously England and Holland had joined with Austria and the Holy 
Roman Empire in an alliance for a war against France and Spain, the war 
of the Spanish Succession. 

The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, appeared in the Bay 
of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo-Dutch fleet. A 
landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch marines was set ashore 
near the North Front. The marines made towards the town, the defenders 
found opposition was hopeless, and on 24th July surrender was made. 
However, the Spaniards did not give up hope of recapturing the Rock, 
and the British forces were subjected to occasional sieges. The Great 
Siege, as it is called, may be said to date from 13th September, 1779, 
when the first gun was fired in the long struggle against the large Franco- 
Spanish army under the Duc de Crillon. 

The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott, and under his 
tireless and able leadership the garrison, though outnumbered by four to 
one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve days. Since 12th 
March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened after the Great Siege, 
there has been no attempt to capture the Rock from the British. With the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar was able to make steady progress 
without threat of siege or large-scale raid. 

Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the value of 
Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45. The war of 1914-18 saw 
the development of German submarine warfare, and Gibraltar was a key 
point in the anti-submarine campaign. From the naval base patrols went 
out to keep the Straits clear, and the bay was very important as an 
assembly point for convoys. The Dockyard worked at full pressure for 
the repairing of British and Allied warships. 

After the peace of 1919, Gibraltar returned to a peace-time regime. The 
fashion for cruising developed and Gibraltar shared in the tourist traffic 
resulting from Mediterranean cruises by the liners of several countries. 
It was, in the main, a traffic confined to the summer months, and 
although tourists were on the Rock for a short time only, they brought 
money to local traders. The troubled times of the Spanish Civil War 
came as a reminder that Gibraltar is a fortress as well as a Colony. Naval 
actions were seen in the Straits and bay and hordes of refugees, men, 
women and children, poured into Gibraltar. 
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Chapter 3: Administration 


The constitution of Gibraltar is defined in Letters Patent of 12th 
September, 1922, and Royal Instructions of the same date. The constitu- 
tion is that of a Crown Colony, with executive and legislative authority 
reposing in the Governor. The Governor is also commander-in-chief and, 
as Gibraltar is a fortress Colony, the governorship is traditionally held 
by a high military officer. 

In formulating policy for the administration of the Colony the 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council composed of four ex officio 
members, viz. the Combatant Military next in seniority after the 
Governor, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial 
Secretary, and of not more than three unofficial members. The un- 
official members are appointed by the Governor on instructions from 
the Secretary of State and, unless it is otherwise provided in the instru- 
ment of their appointment, they hold office for three years. The Governor 
has power to make provisional appointments, subject to confirmation by 
the Secretary of State, to replace an unofficial member who resigns, dies, 
is suspended from, or declared incapable of, exercising the functions of 
his office, or is absent from the Colony. 

The Governor, in the execution of his powers and authorities, is 
required to consult with the Executive Council in all cases except those 
in which, in his judgment, the Government service would be materially 
prejudiced by consultation, or in cases too unimportant to need the 
Council’s advice or too urgent to admit of their advice being obtained in 
the requisite time; but in the last-mentioned case he must communicate 
to the Council at the earliest moment the measures he has taken and the 
reasons for them. 

The Governor alone is entitled to submit questions to the Executive 
Council, but unofficial members can request him to submit questions 
proposed by them, and if he refuses they can require the refusal to be 
recorded in the minutes. It is open to the Governor to take decisions 
upon any matter in opposition to the advice of the Council, but in such 
case a report must be furnished to the Secretary of State. 

There is no Legislative Council but His Majesty’s Government 
approved in 1948 the introduction of a legislature as soon as the neces- 
sary instruments could be prepared: see in this connection Part I of this 
Report. Meanwhile the law-making authority is the Governor, who has 
power to make laws for the peace, order and good government of the 
Colony. There are certain subjects upon which he is precluded from 
legislating without permission from the Secretary of State. The laws 
which he makes are styled Ordinances, and before an Ordinance can be 
enacted a draft must have been made public for one month unless, in his 
judgment, immediate enactment is indispensably necessary for the 
security of the Colony or the welfare of those who reside there. Nor is 
any Ordinance to take effect without approval being first obtained from 
the Secretary of State, unless the delay incident to obtaining approval 
would cause serious harm or inconvenience, or unless the Ordinance 
deals with matters of routine only or is based upon the provisions of an 
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existing law or imperial statute and does not involve any question of 
policy. As soon as any Ordinance has been enacted, an authenticated copy 
must be sent to the Secretary of State for final assent or disallowance by 
His Majesty. 

Government officers are appointed by the Governor, appointments to 
the higher offices being made on the selection of the Secretary of State. 
The principal executive officers are the Colonial Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Financial Secretary, Chief Medical Officer, Director of Educa- 
tion, Director of Labour and Welfare, Commissioner of Police, Captain 
of the Port, and Commissioner of Lands and Works. On the judicial side 
there is a Chief Justice for the Supreme Court and a Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Court of Summary Jurisdiction. In the absence of the 
Stipendiary Magistrate his place is usually taken by local citizens who 
have been appointed justices of the peace. 

Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprising 13 
members. The Chief Medical Officer and the Director of Labour and 
Welfare are ex officio members. Four councillors are appointed by the 
Governor and must include one representative each of the Naval, Military 
and Air Forces, holding office during the Governor’s pleasure, the fourth 
being appointed for a period of three years. Seven councillors are elected, 
and hold office for three years. Citizens entitled to vote are British sub- 
jects not under 21 years who are not in the armed forces (other than the 
local defence force) and who have resided in the Colony for at least one 
year. Candidates for election must, in addition to having the voters’ 
qualifications, be able to speak, read and write the English language, but 
are ineligible if they are servants of the City Council or (with certain 
exceptions) Government servants. 

The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It is re- 
sponsible for fire prevention, enforcing public health measures, main- 
taining highways, providing water, electricity, gas and a telephone 
service, and issuing vehicle licences, driving licences and dog licences. 
But hospitals, education and the administration of the port and markets 
are the responsibility of the Government. The Governor has certain 
controlling powers in relation to the finances of the Council and the 
salaries of their officials. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be discharged 
during the year by the Chief Assistant Secretary, who held periodical 
press conferences and issued a number of press communiques on matters 
of general interest. 

A considerable amount of publicity material including articles, publica- 
tions and photographs supplied by the Central Office of Information was 
distributed throughout the Colony. Documentary films, also supplied by 
the Central Office of Information, were widely exhibited by arrangement 
with the local cinema proprietors. Film strips were distributed to schools. 

The Photographic Publicity Scheme inaugurated at the beginning of 
1947 which provided for the exhibition of photographs showing progress 
in various activities of the Government, has continued to prove useful dur- 
ing the year under review. Showcases placed at the Colonial Secretariat, 
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the Department of Education and the General Post Office, have 
been used to display photographs not only of local activities, but others 
supplied by the Central Office of Information, the main theme of which 
has been the projection of Britain to the Colonies. 

Contact has been maintained with journalists visiting the Colony and 
facilities have been afforded to enable them to obtain the information 
they required. 

Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


Newspapers and periodicals in 1949 were as follows: 


Newspapers Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) . ‘ ; English 
El Calpense (daily) . z : Spanish 
Gibraltar Telegraph (daily) - ‘ : English and Spanish 
Luz (fortnightly) : . : ; Spanish 
Periodicals 
The New Rock Magazine cen) : English 
Kephas (monthly). é English and Spanish 
Deportes (weekly) . 3 Spanish 
Gibraltar Illustrated (monthly) , . English 
Calpe Scout (quarterly) : English 


Chapter 6: Reading List 


Asgot, W. C. An Introduction to the Documents relating to the Inter- 
national Status of Gibraltar, 1704-1934. New York, 1934. Pp. viii+ 
112. Bibliography pp. 18-94. 

Conn, S. Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century. 
London, 1942. Pp. xii+317. Bibliography and guides, pp. 285-300. 

Drinkwater, Cot. J. A History of the Stege of Gibraltar, 1779-1783. 
New Edition. London, 1905. Pp. 392. This is the classic description 
of the Great Siege by one who served at the time in Gibraltar. 

Frere, Sir B. H. T. Guide to the Flora of Gibraltar and the Neighbour- 
hood. Gibraltar, 1910. Pp. 166. 

Garrat, G. T. Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. London, 1939. Pp. 339. 
A book which has particular interest in the light of the final result of 
the war of 1939-45 in its Mediterranean aspect. 

Howes, Dr. H. W. The Story of Gibraltar. London, 1946. Pp. 93. A 
concise history demonstrating the imperial, strategic and European 
importance of the Rock, and intended for “those leaving the 
secondary schools of Gibraltar with an account of their own place”. 

Kenyon, Major-Generat E. R. Gibraltar under Moor, Spaniard and 
Briton. Edited and revised by Lieut. Col. H. A. Sanson. London, 
1938. Pp. xx-+136. Works consulted pp. xiii-xviii. Primarily a 
description of the military defences of Gibraltar at various periods 
in its history. 

Gibraltar Directory and Guidebook. Gibraltar, 1948. Pp. 178+72 of 
advertisements. A valuable collection of local information together 
with much historical data. 
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APPENDIX II 


IMPORTS 1949 


I. Foodstuffs (including soap), Wines, Spirits and Tobacco 


Commodity 


Cheese 

Coffee : 

Cooking cil 

Flour 3 

Jam and marmalade 
Margarine . 

Meat (frozen) 

Milk (tinned) 

Offal (frozen) 

Potatoes 

Rice . 

Soap . 

Squashes 

Sugar . 

Miscellaneous items under 100 tons 
Fresh fish 2 A 
Fresh vegetables and fruits . 
Wines , , 
Spirits 

Malt . 

Tobacco 


II. Manufactured Goods 

Cement. 

Clothing and household linen 

Constructional material 

Footwear 

Paper 

Marine stores 

Matches 

Motor cars and lorries 

Paint. 3 

Radio sets . 5 

Capital equipment 

Miscellaneous, including i ironmongery, electrical 
equipment and stores, glassware, crockery, 
linoleum, leather, furniture, medical supplies, 
tyres, bicycles, books, magazines, travel requi- 
sites, precious stones, etc., etc. 

Perfumery . 5 


43 


Approx. 
value 
£ 

36,500 
508,500 

49,000 
217,500 
10,500 
33,500 
98,000 


£2,301,700 


50,000 
300,000 
200,000 
70,000 
30,000 
155,000 
15,000 
210,000 
15,000 
15,000 
150,000 


200,000 
6,600 
£1,416,600 
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Approx. Approx. 
quantity value 
£ 


tons 

III. Fuels 
Petrol ‘i A F z , P ‘ 3,518 70,000 
Coal and charcoal : 5 : . + 305,350 1,423,000 
Kerosene . i : : . F : 529 10,000 
£1,503,000 

Summary 

I. Foodstuffs . 5 , 2 s , 29,872 2,301,700 
II. General Manufactures . : : 16,659 1,416,600 
III. Fuels . : : : : e + 309,397 1,503,000 





Tons (approx.) 355,928 £5,221,300 
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APPENDIX V 
PRISON STATISTICS 1949 
Length of Sentence of those 
Sentenced to Imprisonment 
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Men. 
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Juveniles 
TOTALS . 


APPENDIX VI 


PRISON STATISTICS, 1949 


(a) NUMBERS 
In Custody Receptions Discharged In Custody 
31st Dec., 1948 during 1949 during 1949 31st Dec., 1949 
17 58 66 9 


(b) DAILY AVERAGES 


Total Daily Average Daily Average Convicted 
Daily Average Unconvicted Males Females 


11°55 0-21 10-92 0-42 


(c) RELIGIONS 


Roman Church of Church of 
Catholic England Scot. & Presby. Methodist TOTAL 
42 14 I I 58 


(d) AGE GROUPS ; 
Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 


16 to to to 50 
years 20 years 25 years 50 years years TOTAL 
Nil 9 3 35 I 58 
(e) NATIONALITIES 
British (U.K.) . : : : «= 123 
British (Gibraltarian) . : : 9 
Subject of Eire f 3 : : : 2 
Spanish . - ‘ : : 5 23 
Italian. ; . . . : : I 
TOTAL . : : ‘ ; : - 58 
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COLONIAL REPORTS 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


BASUTOLAND GOLD COAST NTHN. RHODESIA 
BECHUANALAND HONG KONG NYASALAND 
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PART I. 
Review of 1950 and 1951 


GENERAL Sir Kenneth Arthur Noel Anderson, K.C.B., M.C., was 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar throughout the two 
years covered by the Report. 

Perhaps the most important event of the period was the inaugur- 
ation on 23rd November, 1950, by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, of the first Legislative Council to be established in the 
Colony. An election had previously been held on 8th November to 
fill the five seats reserved for unofficial elected members. Further 
details will be found in Part III, Chapter 3. 

Further measures were taken in 1950 and 1951 to raise the balance 
of the capital required to pay for the Government’s housing schemes, 
and to strengthen the fiscal system. These comprised the raising of 
two local loans of £400,000 and £163,625 respectively in 1950, and the 
introduction in 1950 of a new form of Trades Tax, based on estimated 
profits and designed to give a greater yield than the tax which it re- 
placed. This new form of tax was itself intended as an interim 
measure, to be replaced in due course by a more elastic and compre- 
hensive measure. For this purpose the draft of an Income Tax Bill 
was published in November, 1951, for presentation to the Legislature 
early in 1952. In 1950 the Government made available to the City 
Council a loan of £127,000 to assist in financing their large electricity 
development scheme, with which considerable progress had been made 
by the end of 1951. 

Notwithstanding difficulties caused by the rearmament programme, 
trade continued at a high level. The value of imports rose in 1950 
and again in 1951. The tourist trade increased and measures were 
taken to foster it. There was a further relaxation of control of 
imports, but rationing of essential foodstuffs continued to be necessary. 

The Colonial Government, the Service Departments and the City 
Council continued to be the largest employers of labour, and between 
them employed slightly more than half of the total labour force, which 
amounted to 20,780 persons on 31st December, 1951, about two-thirds 
of whom were aliens. 

The cost-of-living index figure, which had been 191 in December, 
1949, (July, 1939=100), rose to 199 in April, 1950, then remained 
substantially stable until the end of the year. The rise was resumed 
in 1951 until the figure of 224 was reached in September ; the level 
then declined a little to 221 in December. The rise in the index figure 
was followed by increases in the cost-of-living allowances payable to 
wage employees of the Government, Armed Services and City Council, 
of which details will be found in Part IJ, Chapter 2. Basic wages 
however remained substantially stable. 
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Unemployment among British subjects remained negligible during 
the two years under review. The Employment Exchange found 
employment for 16,200 persons during the period. 

There was one minor strike, involving about 100 stevedores, in 
January, 1950, but the dispute was quickly settled and only two work- 
ing days were lost. Otherwise labour relations remained generally 
amicable. Two new trade unions were registered during the two years. 

A new Education Ordinance was enacted in 1950, under which the 
educational system of the Colony was remodelled to conform sub- 
stantially to that of the United Kingdom. Compulsory education was 
introduced in September, 1951. The number of children in Govern- 
ment schools rose considerably during the period ; figures of attendance 
were satisfactory. Examination results also continued to be satis- 
factory, and the staff position improved. Although no new schools 
were opened, additional classrooms were provided at several schools. 

The health of the population remained satisfactory during 1950 and 
1951. There was an epidemic of a mild form of influenza early in 1951. 
The infantile mortality rates continued to be low, at 23-45 and 27:57 
per thousand civilian births for 1950 and 1951 respectively. The 
corresponding death rates were 9-32 and 12-47 per thousand of the 
population. Pulmonary tuberculosis remains a problem, but appears 
to be under control. 

Of the 16,700 persons who were evacuated from the Colony during 
the war, only about 60 of those who desired repatriation were left in 
the United Kingdom at the end of 1949. The last party of these 
returned in February, 1951, and the repatriation programme com- 
menced in 1944 was thus completed. Completion of the programme 
had been delayed by the shortage of housing in the Colony. 

Vigorous efforts continued to be made in order to overcome the 
problem of overcrowding. The policy has been to concentrate upon 
permanent housing in the form of blocks of flats. At the end of 1951 
a total of 838 such flats had been constructed since the end of the war, 
with others under construction or planned. The Permanent Housing 
Scheme at Governor’s Meadow, providing 471 flats, was completed 
during the period. The Resettlement Board found homes for no less 
than 2,690 persons during the two years. Of these, 1,750 were housed 
in new permanent flats, and 940 elsewhere. However, at the end of 
1951 there still remained 391 families who were living in over- 
crowded conditions, and 376 others in temporary housing, mostly 
Nissen huts, all of whom require new homes. To solve the problem 
about 600 new dwellings additional to those under construction or 
planned for 1952 are still needed. 

‘With the end of repatriation it was possible to repeal those sections 
of the Repatriation and Resettlement Ordinance, 1946, which dealt 
with matters of detail, and to relieve the Resettlement Board of most 
of its functions. This was done on 31st December, 1951. 

"The public assistance scheme continued to be administered by the 
Department of Labour and Welfare, at a cost of about £14,400 in 1950 
and £15,500 in 1951. The scheme benefits those in need owing to old 
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age, unemployment, sickness, injuries, and so on. Assistance was 
also given, where appropriate, in the form of clothing, extra food, etc. 

The first post-war census was taken in July, 1951, and showed a 
total civil population of 22,848. 

The year 1951 was marred by the explosion on 27th April of some 
ammunition in process of being unloaded from the Naval Armament 
Vessel Bedenham. Thirteen persons were killed and many more 
injured, and considerable damage was done to property. 

Claims for damage to property were invited by the Admiralty 
shortly after the occurrence. An appeal fund was opened for the 
assistance of the victims of the explosion, and for the dependants of 
the dead: the response was immediate and generous, over £11,600 
being contributed. 

The work of the fire brigades and of rescue parties of the Armed 
Services won high praise. A number of awards for gallant conduct 
at the time of the explosion including a posthumous George Cross 
were announced on 20th November, 1951. 

There was no case of homicide or of serious crime during the period 
under review. Figures of offences reported or known to the Police 
dropped in 1950 but rose again in 1951, due mainly to an increase in 
traffic offences. Figures of persons proceeded against by the Police 
showed a similar trend. 

During 1950 and 1951 a total of 4,823 and 5,633 vessels arrived in 
the port. Air services to and from the United Kingdom via Madrid 
and Bordeaux and air communications with Tangier were maintained 
throughout the period. 

A very full programme of social and cultural activities was carried 
out by the Calpe Institute, of which the British Council representative 
in Gibraltar is the Director. A ‘Festival of Gibraltar’ was celebrated 
in the summer of 1950 with a full programme of sporting events and 
concerts. A fair was held in the summer of 1951. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


PoPuLATION figures at the beginning of the century had climbed to a 
peak of over 20,000 civilian inhabitants ; this was followed by a 
decline beginning in 1908. Thenceforward the average total of resi- 
dent civilians remained between 17,000 and 18,000 ; a census taken in 
1931 showed a total civilian population of 18,736, inclusive of certain 
non-residents. Upon the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936, 
the population was increased by the return of a number of Gibral- 
tarians normally resident in neighbouring Spanish territory, and by 
the entry of some Spanish political refugees. In 1940 the civilian 
population was again greatly reduced by the evacuation to the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere of some 16,700 persons. Repatriation of 
these commenced shortly before the end of the war, and was completed 
by the end of 1951. In all, 15,374 persons returned to the Colony 
under the repatriation scheme, a number of evacuees having elected 
to remain in the United Kingdom. 

A census of the population was taken in July, 1951, and showed a 
total resident civilian population of 22,848, an increase of 4,112 in the 
twenty years since the previous census.* 

Under the Aliens and Strangers Order only persons with a right 
of residence, consisting (1) of persons born in Gibraltar before 29th 
June, 1900, or born in Gibraltar after that date if the father was also 
born in Gibraltar, and (2) of the wives and minor children of such 
persons, are allowed to reside without permit in Gibraltar. All other 
persons, except British subjects in the service of the Crown and their 
families, require a permit to reside. 

The total number of civilians resident in the Colony on 3rd July, 
1951, the date of the Census, was made up as follows : 


18,172 Gibraltarians with a right of residence ; 

3,186 ‘statutory aliens”, being persons normally domiciled 
in the United Kingdom, employed in the service of the 
Crown and in trade, and the wives and families of such 
persons (including wives and families of servicemen 
stationed in Gibraltar) ; 

1,490 aliens, consisting of 1,419 Spaniards, 17 Portuguese and 
54 other nationals. Of the Spanish nationals, 863 were 
employed in domestic service and 131 were political 
refugees. The latter figure shows a reduction of 51 on 
1949. 





* There were also 384 persons classed as “transients” fortuitously present in 
Gibraltar on census night. These have been disregarded for the purpose of com- 
piling the vital statistics of the Colony. 
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OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATION 7 

Many workers, for the most part Spaniards living in the neighbouring 
towns of La Linea, San Roque and Algeciras, enter the Colony daily 
and return to their homes at night. The average daily number of 
persons so entering was 8,550 and 7,866 in 1950 and 1951 respectively, 
against 9,300 in 1949. In addition, a daily average of 206 persons 
entered the Colony as casual visitors during 1950 and 1951, as against 
194 in 1949, 

During 1950 and 1951, the Police registered 5,692 persons under 
the Registration of Civilians Ordinance, bringing the total number of 
persons registered to 46,645 since the Ordinance came into force in 
1 


In 1950, 1,263 Temporary Registration Cards were issued to visitors 
attra Gibraltar for short periods on business or holidays, and 957 
in fi 

Detailed statistics of the civilian population in 1949-51 are con- 
tained in Appendix I. It will be seen that the figure for the total civil 
population in 1951 is lower than the estimated figures for the previous 
two years. This is due to the fact that the former figure is based upon 
the 1951 census results, whereas the figures for 1949 and 1950 were 
based upon Police records, which had become inaccurate owing to 
departures not notified by the persons concerned. 

The number of persons who emigrated from Gibraltar during 1950 
and 1951 was as follows : 


To the United Kingdom z 2 : . 402 
To the United States of America : : : 24 
To other countries A : 20 


There were 112 fewer emigrants in "1951 “dian in 1950. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


OCCUPATIONS 


During the period under review slightly more than half the wage 
earners in Gibraltar were employed by one or other of the Service 
Departments, the Colonial Government, or the City Council. The 
largest individual employer continued to be H.M. Dockyard, where 
the bulk of the civilians employed were engaged in ship repairing or 
occupations connected with it. Next in order of importance were the 
various services of the War Department such as the R.E., R.E.M.E., 
R.A.O.C., and R.A.S.C 

The Lands and Works Department of the Colonial Government 
continued to employ a substantial labour force mainly engaged in 
the construction of permanent housing. The bulk of the City Council 
labour force was engaged in work connected with the maintenance of 
miuprapal services and the scheme for the conversion of the electricity 
supply. 
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Employment in building trades continued at a high level and labour 
released by the progressive completion of the contract for the con- 
struction of 471 flats under the Government ‘“‘ Governor’s Meadow ” 
housing scheme, was absorbed by transfer to work on contracts for 
the building of additional married quarters on behalf of the Admiralty 
and R.A.F, 

Demands for building trade labour required for the repair of wide- 
spread damage to property caused by the explosion in an ammunition 
ship lying in the Admiralty harbour on 27th April, 1951, resulted in a 
general shortage of skilled building labour which was acute from May 
to October. By the end of the year most of the repairs had been 
completed. 

The completion of a fish aad fruit canning factory in the autumn of 
1950 provided increased opportunities for employment for women. 

Commercial enterprise continued to provide employment for a 
substantial number of clerical workers in shipping offices and trading 
agencies. Hotels, catering services, the retail distributive trades and 
stevedoring were the other main sources of private employment. 


WAGES 


The agreed unified rates of basic wages payable to industrial em- 
ployees of the Colonial Government, the City Council and the three 
Service Departments remained substantially unchanged throughout 
the period under review ; such changes as were authorised following 
recommendations made by the Standing Wages Committee were 
uniformly applied by the official employers. The minimum basic 
weekly wage of adult unskilled workers in official employment was 
40s., whilst skilled workmen received from 51s. to 72s. according to 
trade, and charge hands from 57s. to 80s. 

In January, 1950, all industrial workers in official employment 
received a cost-of-living allowance of 32s. per week in the case of 
Gibraltarians and of 16s. per week in the case of aliens. These rates 
were regarded by official employers as being subject to review if the 
cost-of-living index rose or fell by ten points or more and if such rise 
or fall was maintained for three consecutive months. 

This arrangement continued to operate unchanged so far as the 
Government was concerned throughout the period under review and 
with some modification so far as the Service Departments and City 
Council were concerned. At the end of 1951 the rate of cost-of-living 
allowance payable by the Colonial Government to Gibraltarians was 
48s. and to aliens 24s. 

From Ist November, 1951, sania pprenticed juveniles in the employ- 
ment of the Colonial Government and City Council, who had received 
adjustments of cost-of-living allowance proportionate to those granted 
to adult workers, were paid 27s. 6d. per week inclusive at the age of 14, 
rising to 64s. 6d. at the age of 19 ; trade apprentices 16 years of age 
‘on entering into apprenticeship were paid 32s. 3d. inclusive, rising to 
70s. 3d. per week at 20 years of age during the last year of apprenticeship. 

In general, private employers paid industrial workers irrespective 
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of nationality at wage rates per hour which corresponded closely to 
the gross hourly wage rates payable to Spaniards in the employment 
of the Colonial Government. This latter rate was less than that 
payable to Gibraltarians by 24s. per week at the end of 1951. Any 
difference on this account in the average weekly earnings of industrial 
grade workers in private employment compared with equivalent 
grades in official employment was to some extent offset by the fact 
that the normal working week of the former was from 47 to 50 hours, 
whereas the latter only worked 44 hours. 

Casual labour employed in commercial stevedoring and engaged 
by the day on a time basis received 20s. per 8 hour day. For piece 
work the rates paid were from 6s. to 10s. per ton of merchandise moved 
by gang work. 

A comprehensive agreement reached between representatives of 
workers and employers in 1948 fixed the rates payable to licensed 
porters for the movement of merchandise in the Government Stores 
and at the Waterport. These rates varied from Id. for cases weighing 
up to 28 Ibs. to 6d. for cases weighing up to 300 Ibs. for each handling 
operation. Heavier cases, bales, drums and bags were paid for on a 
tonnage basis at the rate of 5s. 6d. per ton weight or measurement. 

The wages paid to female domestics employed in institutions, 
hospitals, messes, etc., were adjusted proportionately to the cost-of- 
living adjustments granted to industrial workers. The rates current 
from Ist November, 1951, varied from 20s. per week in the case of 
maids, to 59s. per week in the case of cooks in the larger establishments. 
Domestic servants in private employment were paid from £4 to £6 per 
month in the case of cooks, and from 10s. to 20s. per week in the case 
of housemaids. Charwomen and washerwomen were paid 5s. per 
day with free meals. 

Temporary clerks in the service of the Colonial Government, City 
Council and the Service Departments were granted revised rates of 
pay from Ist January, 1950, in a scale commencing at 52s. 5d. per week 
at the age of 16 rising to a maximum of 123s. at the age of 29. From 
1st April, 1951, temporary clerks were granted a cost-of-living bonus 
on a Sliding scale at the rate of 74 per cent on the basic salary, subject 
to a minimum bonus of £30 if over 19 years of age and of £15 if under 


that age. 
EMPLOYMENT 


The total number of placings made through the Employment 
Exchange during the period was 16,200 compared with 15,100 during 
the preceding two years. Of the former number, 3,617 notified 
vacancies were filled by Gibraltarians and the remainder by aliens, no 
suitable unemployed Gibraltarians being available. 

The number of British subjects registered as unemployed in any one 
week inclusive of men, women and juveniles averaged 78 in 1950 and 
69 in 1951. The average unemployment amongst adult male British 
subjects was 0-46 per cent in 1950 and 0-34 per cent in 1951. Average 
unemployment amongst adult females varied from 2 to 3 per cent. 
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The allocation of labour in trades in which there were shortages was 
determined at conferences at which all official and the principal 
private employers were represented. This procedure was n 
because of coincidental demands for building labour ; subsequent 
Teports indicated that the allocations so determined had operated 
satisfactorily. 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED 


Under the provisions of the Employment Exchanges and Registration 
Ordinance which came into force on Ist January, 1950, all employed 
persons were required to register at the Central Employment Exchange 
within three months, with the exception of the following : 

(a) British non-manual workers receiving more than £500 per 
annum ; 

(b) members of the Armed Forces ; 

(c) members of the Gibraltar Police Force. 


This registration showed that some 3,000 persons, the majority of 
whom were Spaniards, who had previously been included in the annual 
return of the total labour force employed, were in fact no longer in 
employment in the Colony. The approximate composition of the 
total labour force after completion of this registration on 31st March, 
1950, was: 4,840 Gibraltarian men; 820 Gibraltarian women ; 
7,460 Spanish men ; 4,290 Spanish women ; 500 United Kingdom 
expatriate men and women ; 180 other British subjects and 70 other 
aliens. The total of 18,160 had by the end of 1950 risen to 19,410. 

At the end of December, 1951, the total registered labour force had 
increased to 20,780 and consisted of 5,000 Gibraltarian men ; 1,140 
Gibraltarian women ; 9,000 Spanish men ; 5,080 Spanish women ; 
320 United Kingdom expatriate men and women ; 210 other British 
subjects and 30 other aliens. 

The increase in the total labour force is mainly attributable to 
substantial demands for labour coming both from official and private 
employers. The majority of the Gibraltarian women were employed 
in clerical and commercial occupations, although the number entering 
institutional and domestic service is rising and they proved increasingly 
willing to engage in light industrial work. The majority of the Spanish 
women were employed in domestic and catering services. 


HOURS 


Industrial grade employees of the Colonial Government, City 
Council and local Service Departments continued to work the 44-hour 
five-day week which was introduced in 1947. 

In private industrial employment the normal working week varied 
from 47 to 50 hours spread over 54 days. Under the provisions of the Shop 
Hours Ordinance the maximum hours of shop assistants are limited 
to 48 hours per week. Visits of inspection paid to premises under 
this Ordinance disclosed a small number of cases where shop assistants 
had been employed in excess of 48 hours per week. In these cases the 
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issue of contravention notices followed by check visits was effective in 
securing compliance with the Ordinance. 

Employees in hotels and catering establishments, which are not 
within the scope of the Shop Hours Ordinance, worked from 48 to 
56 hours and domestic servants from 48 to 58 hours per week. There 
was little systematic working of overtime by persons engaged by official 
employers except in the case of building workers engaged on the repair 
of premises damaged after the explosion in H.M. Dockyard. 

The agreed rates of overtime paid by official employers were gross 
hourly rates plus 50 per cent on week days and double ordinary rates 
for time worked on Sundays and public holidays. 

Considerable overtime was worked by private building contractors 
engaged in the repair of the explosion damage during the period May 
to December, 1951 

The agreed overtime rates paid by official employers have not in 
general been adopted in private industrial employment where it was 
more usual for overtime to be paid at ordinary time rates plus 25 per 
cent ; in a minority of such undertakings four hours’ overtime were 
sulted to be worked at ordinary rates before time-and-a-quarter was 
paid. 

COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 


Monthly computations of the cost-of-living index were made from 
current retail prices under the following headings : (i) food ; (ii) fuel 
and light ; (iii) clothing ; (iv) household sundries ; (v) rent. The 
index was based on a datum of 100 in July, 1939, and reflected the rise 
in the cost of living since that date experienced by an adult unskilled 
worker earning approximately 88s. per week at the end of December, 
1951, and supporting a wife and three dependent children under 15 
years of age. 

During 1949 the index remained relatively stable at approximately 
184 from January to September, but following devaluation of the 
pound sterling, which resulted in increases in the controlled retail 
prices of foodstuffs, the index rose to 191 in December, 1949. The 
following table shows the progressive increases in the index which 
occurred during 1950 and were continued in 1951. These were mainly 
due to further rises in retail food prices and to substantial increases in 
the retail prices of most forms of clothing and particularly of articles 
containing wool : 





Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | Jun. | July |} Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

















198 199 | 198 198 199 | 201 





218 | 223 


1950 | 192 199 199 | 197 | 
| 224 | 222 | 220 | 221 








1951 201 204 | 205 | 207 | 211 | 215 





The cost-of-living allowance payable to Gibraltarian workers 
employed by the Government and City Council at the end of 1951 was 
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equivalent to 120 per cent of the minimum basic wage of an adult 
unskilled worker employed by these authorities. 

In September, 1951, a Cost-of-Living Index Advisory Committee 
was appointed. Its terms of reference were inter alia to consider 
and advise upon the form of cost-of-living index (or index of retail 
prices) to be used in future ; to review the present method of compiling 
the index and to consider what modifications, if any, were desirable in 
the quantities and range of items which are now taken into account 
for this purpose ; and to consider whether the index, whatever its 
future nature, should be equated to a post-war datum of 100 on a date 
to be specified. At the end of the year this Committee had sub- 
stantially completed its work. 


LABOUR AND WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


At the end of 1951 the staff of the Department comprised the 
Director of Labour and Welfare, the Assistant Director, the Manager 
of the Central Employment Exchange, the Welfare Officer (also 
acting as Executive Officer, Resettlement Board), the Lady Welfare 
Officer, the Lady Employment Officer, 17 male clerks (two temporary), 
seven lady clerks and three messengers. 

In the absence of a full-time Inspector of Labour the Manager of 
the Central Employment Exchange was appointed in January, 1951, 
to be an inspector for the purposes of enforcement of the Shop Hours 
Ordinance, in addition to his substantive duties. 

The Director of Labour and Welfare paid visits of inspection to the 
more important industrial undertakings, including Service Departments 
and buildings in course of construction, and advised where required 
on matters relating to the safety, health and welfare of civilian workers. 


TRADE UNIONS 


The Director of Labour and Welfare continued to be the Registrar 
of Trade Unions. At the end of 1949 there were 11 trade unions 
registered under the Trade Unions and Trades Disputes Ordinance, 
1947. There were no new registrations in 1950, but two new trade 
unions were registered during 1951, one of which was a staff association 
of the City Council and the other an association of master builders. 
At the end of 1951 there were thus 13 registered trade unions. 


Membership 

Name of Union Group 

Gibraltar Confederation of Labour .  1,000-5,000 

Transport and General Workers Union . 250-1,000 

Gibraltar Civil Service Association , 250-1,000 

Amalgamated Engineering Union ‘ 50-250 
Gibraltar Dockyard Ex-apprentices and 

Apprentices Union . 3 50-250 


Civil Service Clerical Association 
(Admiralty Branch) Gibraltar . 50-250 
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Membership 
Name of Union Group 

Civil Service Clerical Association (War 

Department Branch) Gibraltar 5 50-250 
Society of Technical Civil Servants 

(Gibraltar Branch) . 50-250 
Gibraltar City Council Staff Association 50-250 
Association of Scientific Workers 

(Gibraltar Group) 50-250 
Institute of Professional Civil ‘Servants 

(Admiralty Supervising Technical 

Officers Branch) 7 under 50 
Gibraltar Master Bakers Association under 50 
Gibraltar Master Builders Association . under 50 


The estimated total paid up membership of the workers’ unions 
was 2,500, which was approximately 40 per cent of some 6,500 British 
subjects then registered as in employment. The proportion of alien 
workers who were members of trade unions in Gibraltar was negligible ; 
they were for the most part stevedores or dock workers employed in 
the commercial port. 


TRADE DISPUTES 


In January, 1950, approximately 100 stevedores employed in the 
commercial port staged a lightning strike and claimed an immediate 
increase of 25 per cent in the daily rates which were being paid in 
accordance with an agreement in force between their union and the 
stevedoring employers. Prompt intervention by officials of the men’s 
union resulted in work being resumed two days’ later, after which 
negotiations were opened which resulted in the rates per 8-hour shift 
being increased from 15s. to 20s. 

There were no other strikes during the two years under review and 
relations between both official and private employers and their workers 
remained generally amicable although local trade unions continued to 
be active in the submission of claims affecting the terms and conditions 
of employment of both industrial and non-industrial employees. 

An interesting development in 1951 was the formation of a Whitley 
Council covering all non-industrial employees of the Government. 
The first meeting of this Council was held in October, 1951. 

A claim submitted by the Gibraltar Civil Service Association in 
April, 1950, for increased remuneration to offset the continued rise in 
the cost of living was finally settled in July, 1951, after prolonged 
negotiations, by the grant, from Ist April, 1951, of a temporary 
bonus on a sliding scale at the rate of 74 per cent on the first 
£480 of basic salary and at 5 per cent on salary above this point: 
The bonus was subject to a maximum of £60 per annum and to a 
minimum of £30 in the case of males and of £20 in the case of females 
os years of age. Under that age the minimum bonus was £15 
or all. 
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A similar bonus was subsequently granted to clerks employed by 
the Admiralty and War Department whose respective associations had 
submitted similar claims on their behalf. All officers employed by 
the City Council also received a comparable award and many clerical 
workers employed in commercial undertakings were subsequently 
given similar increases. 

The Standing Wages Committee, presided over ay the Director of 
Labour and Welfare met on 14 occasions during the period under 
review and dealt with 25 major claims on a variety of matters relating 
to conditions of employment affecting large groups of workers 
employed by the Service Departments, the Colonial Government and 
City Council. 

Discussions took place between official employers concerning the 
formation of a Labour Advisory Board which should be jointly repre- 
sentative of employers and workers. These discussions were satis- 
factorily concluded towards the end of 1951 and the establishment of 
the Board was in hand. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The Employment Exchanges and Registration Ordinance 1949 (No. 
10 of 1949) and Regulations made thereunder came into operation on 
1st January, 1950. This Ordinance provides a statutory basis for the 
establishment of the Employment Exchange and the registration of 
persons there. Under it, all employed persons (with certain exceptions 
mentioned earlier in this chapter) were required to register at the 
Employment Exchange within three months of the commencement of 
the Ordinance. 

The Accidents and Occupational Diseases (Notification) Ordinance 
1950 (No. 21 of 1950) was brought into force on 27th December, 1950. 
This Ordinance requires employers to give notice in a prescribed form 
to the Director of Labour and Welfare of any accident sustained by a 
worker in the course of employment which causes loss of life or disables 
such worker for more than three days from earning full wages at the 
work on which he was employed at the time of the accident. There 
are also provisions for the notification of prescribed occupational 
diseases. This gives statutory effect to the voluntary system of notifi- 
cation of accidents which was first introduced in 1947 

A Bill entitled The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance based 
substantially on the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act 1946 
of the United Kingdom and providing for the payment of compens- 
ation in the case of injury sustained during the course of or arising out 
of employment of an insured person from a fund maintained by equal 
contributions from employers and workers, had its first reading on 
5th October, 1951. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The books for the year 1951 had not been closed at the time of writing 
this chapter and the figures for that year are therefore subject to some 
variation, but such adjustments as may be necessary will not materially 
affect the general picture of the Colony’s finances during 1951. As in 
Tecent years the main events during the years 1950 and 1951 were the 
continued heavy expenditure on housing ; the raising in 1950 of two 
loans of £163,625 at 3 per cent and £400,000 at 3} per cent to finance 
expenditure on the permanent housing scheme ; the receipt of further 
instalments of the free grant of £100,000 from Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds towards housing expenditure; the continued 
popularity and increase in the size of the lottery ; and the virtual 
completion of payment of compensation for damage to property as a 
result of enemy action during the war years. 

Revenue exceeded the original estimates by £22,742 in 1950 and by 
£89,941 in 1951 due mainly to increases in receipts from customs duties 
in both years, and an extraordinary increase in Post Office receipts in 
1950, which was not however maintained in 1951. The large increase 
in customs receipts recorded in 1951 was mainly accounted for by 
exceptionally large receipts from duty on unmanufactured tobacco. 

Expenditure, excluding loan funds, amounted to £937,059 in 1950 
and to £849,236 in 1951, of which £281,231 and £136,134 respectively 
were accounted for by extraordinary items. Recurrent expenditure 
was £655,828 and £713,102 respectively, and included £80,793 in 1950 
and £86,430 in 1951 in respect of public debt charges. Expenditure 
from loan funds amounted to £462,416 in 1950 (including £208,407 in 
repayment of advances made in 1949 pending the raising of loans) and 
to £101,209 in 1951. 

The following is a summary of Revenue and Expenditure under the 
main heads for the years 1950 and 1951 together with the correspond- 
ing figures for 1949 : 


REVENUE 
1949 1950 1951 
£ £ £ 
Customs : : 262,173 270,640 34 1,547 
Port, Harbour and Wharf Dues : 41,145 36,473 39 ,961 
Licences, excise and internal revenue, not 
otherwise classified . 105,316 126,796 132,593 


Fees of Court or Office, payments for 
specific purposes and reimbursements 


Post Office and Telegraph - s 69,395 81,854 65,169 
Rents of Government Property e : 45,637 56,790 67,513 
Interest : , . 28,786 22,788 25,632 
Lottery : " 5 81,000 80,316 84,203 
Miscellaneous Receipts” : 27,536 18,512 21,465 
Repayment of Loans by Local Bodies 180 186 5,631 
Colonial Derlopment and Welfare 2 276,808 35,692 23,780 
Land Sales . _ _ 000 








£1,021,270 £820,557 £908,922 
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EXPENDITURE 
1949 1950 1951 
Social Services (including resettlement, £ £ ‘ 
rehousing and town Planning) Y e 741,734 283,668 303,680 (a) 
Public Works. : : 101,496 108,274 926 
Administration . 5 : 2 ‘ 31,910 33,324 36,436 
Justice . H 92,961 91,782 102,327 
Public Services (revenue earning) « ; 85,466 94,768 90,078 
Pensions. ‘ : 21,931 27,012 29,970 
Miscellaneous. ‘ is : ‘ 79,327 82,799 69, 363 
Supplies Control : f : 8,266 7,442 8,026 
Public Debt Charges . ‘ : : 41,819 80,793 86,4 430 
Loans to Local Bodies z 5 ? 14,360 127,000 
Land Purchases . : ‘ . F 11,295 197 _ 
£1,236,565 £937,059 £849,236 





(a) In addition, £134,995 was spent in 1949 from loan funds on the main permanent 
housing scheme and a further £208,407 was charged to advances in that year 


pending the raising of further loans for housing purposes ; 


while £254,009 and 


£101,209 were spent from loan funds on housing schemes in 1950 and 1951 
respectively (in addition to the repayment, in 1950, of the £208,407 charged to 


advances in 1949). 


The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st December, 


1950 and 31st December, 1951 respectively : 


LIABILITIES 
1950 
£ 
Loan Funds . . 101,209 
Joint Colonial 
Fund . . _- 
Drafts and 
Remittances. . 1,500 
Deposits . se 62,424 
Special funds. . 2,111,920 
General Revenue 
Balance. . 549,746 
£2,826,799 
ASSETS 
1950 
£ 
Cash balances. 28,244 
Drafts and 
Remittances. _ 
Investments . . 2,684,745 
Advances . . 56,064 
Suspense ‘Account 57,746 


£2,826,799 


1951 


74,000 


55,600 
2,035,600 


560,200 


£2,725,400 


1951 
£ 
22,000 


15,000 
2,555,200 
99,700 
33,500 





£2,725,400 
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The public debt of the Colony at 31st December, 1950, consisted of 
£1,000,000 of the 3 per cent Debenture Loan, 1967-72, and of £400,000 
of the 34 per cent Debenture Loan, 1970-75, in addition to the out- 
standing balance of the war-time interest-free loan amounting to 
£128 10s. Od. The position as regards the debenture loans was 
unchanged at 31st December, 1951, but the liability in respect of the 
interest-free loan was reduced to £118 10s. Od. In addition there was 
a balance of £237,500 outstanding on an interest-free loan of £250,000 
from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds on 31st December, 
1950 ; this was reduced to £225,000 on 31st December, 1951. 

Taxation is generally indirect. There is no income tax and there 
are no excise duties. The main heads of taxation and the yield in 1950 
and 1951 were: 


1950 1951 
£ £ 
Customs , : : 5 270,640 341,547 
Estate Duties f s ; 9,159 12,444 
Stamp Duties . 3 % 4,069 6,790 
Licences F . z A 11,765° 11,272 
Trades Tax < é , 36,190 40,067 
Fuel Oil Tax : < . 6,864 10,186 
Coffee Tax . i ‘ r 55,899 50,066 


£394,586 £472,372 


In addition the Government lottery yielded profits of £80,316 and 
£84,203 in 1950 and 1951 respectively. 

As recorded in Part I a new basis of assessment for the trades tax was 
introduced in 1950, when the tax payable was related to the estimated 
profits made by each undertaking. 

The free port tradition of the Colony is reflected in the limited range 
of items subject to import duty, e.g. alcoholic beverages, perfumed 
spifits, motor spirits, tobacco and coffee. There are preferential rates 
for imports of Commonwealth origin and reduced rates for alcoholic 
beverages imported in bulk. The duties on whisky and brandy 
imported in bulk are 48s. and 30s. per gallon respectively at the full 
rate and 46s. and 21s. per gallon respectively at the preferential rate. 
On malt liquors the duty is 1s. per gallon at the full rate and 9d. per 
gallon at the preferential rate, while motor spirits attract a duty of 6d. 
a gallon. The rates of duty for cigarettes are 1s. 6d. per lb. at the full 
rate and Is. per Ib. at the preferential rate with an additional duty of 
ls. 8d. per 100 cigarettes. Other manufactured tobacco carries a duty 
of 6s. per Ib. full rate and 5s. 4d. per lb. preferential rate, while un- 
manufactured tobacco is taxed at 8d. per Ib. full rate and 7d. per Ib. 
preferential rate. -The duty on coffee is 2d. per Ib. or part thereof of 
taw coffee, 3d. per Ib. or part thereof of processed coffee and 1d. per 
tin of four ounces of coffee in soluble form. There is also an export 
duty on fuel oil of 6d. a ton. 

Stamp duties are charged under the Stamp Duties Ordinance upon 
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the several instruments specified in the schedule thereto. The pro- 
visions of the Ordinance follow closely the Stamp Act, 1891, and the 
first schedule thereto. The rates of duty imposed under the Ordinance 
are the same as those in force in the United Kingdom. The bulk of 
the revenue from stamp duties in Gibraltar is derived from transactions 
in real property. 

Estate duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 1 per cent of 
the value of the estate on estates valued at between £100 and £3,000 
to 10 per cent on estates exceeding £50,000 in value. Estates valued 
at less than £100 are exempt. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


The legal tender of the Colony consists of Gibraltar Government 

currency notes of £5, £1 and 10s. denominations and United Kingdom 

silver, copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circulation in- 
from £761,515 on Ist January, 1950 to £916,515 on 31st 

December, 1950 and to £946,515 on 31st December, 1951. The war- 

time ban on the circulation of United Kingdom notes in Gibraltar is 

still maintained. 

The following banks operate in the Colony : 


Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) 
The Crédit Foncier d’Algérie et de Tunisie 
Galliano’s Bank. 


The Government Post Office Savings Bank maintained its popu- 
larity with the small depositor and deposits increased from £992,813 
at the end of 1949 to £1,022,885 and £1,051,311 at the end of 1950 "and 
1951 respectively. 

The operation of exchange control continues to demand the close 
attention of the Treasury. 


Chapter 5 : Commerce 


IMPORTS 


The value of total imports was £6,042,933 in 1950 and £6,729,900 in 
1951. 

The value of imports of manufactured goods was estimated at 
£2,094,000 for the year 1950 and at £2,190,000 for 1951. Most of 
these imports came from the United Kingdom. Other sources in- 
cluded France, Spain, Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, Portugal and Western Germany. 

The value of imports of foodstuffs for the year 1950 was estimated at 
£2,001,000 and at £2,333,000 for the year 1951. Essential foodstuffs 
continued to be imported under quota, but these were limited to very 
few items. The sources of imports of foodstuffs other than fresh 
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vegetables, fruit and fish from Spain, and eggs from French Morocco, 
were primarily Commonwealth countries and Holland. 

The total value of wines, spirits, malt, tobacco and perfumery 
imported during the years 1950 and 1951 was £872,900 and £926,600 
Tespectively. 

The Open General Licence granted in 1949 for certain imports was 
considerably extended to cover most imports from Western European 
countries. The main rationed foodstuffs however continued to be 
controlled by import licence. Figures of quantities and values of 
imports are given in Appendices IIA and IIB. 


EXPORTS 


The bulk of the exports from Gibraltar consist of re-exports of 
imported goods and are taken out by Spanish workers, of whom about 
8,000 enter and leave daily, by the crews of naval and merchant vessels 
calling at the port, and by tourists. There are also appreciable 
“invisible exports” such as provision of services for ships and the 
Armed Forces. The value of re-exports of goods liable to import duty 
upon entry was £1,576,910 in 1950 and £3,698,084 in 1951; details 
will be found in Appendix IIT 


GENERAL 


Rationing of essential foodstuffs received through the Ministry of 
Food under a quota system was continued. 

Details of the volume of shipping passing through the port will be 
found in Chapter 11. 

Trade with Spain continued at a high level. The most important 
items from this source are fresh foodstuffs, building material and 
furniture. 

Despite the adverse influence of the rearmament programme trade 
generally was maintained at a satisfactory level as compared with 1949. 
There were frequent visits by British and foreign naval vessels and an 
increase in the number of tourists. A Committee was appointed in 
December, 1950, to consider measures to promote the tourist traffic in 
the Colony. This Committee presented its report in September, 1951, 
made a number of recommendations including the establishment of a 
Tourist Board and the improvement of various facilities for tourists. 
The Report was accepted by the Government, subject to certain minor 
reservations, and at the end of the year steps were being taken to give 
effect to most of the recommendations. 


Chapter 6: Production 


Owing to the lack of space and to the infertility of the soil there is 
very little production in Gibraltar. However during the period under 
review a fish and fruit canning factory was completed and brought into 
operation ; the establishment of this industry has provided light 
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industrial employment for a number of women. The fish tinned 
include tunny, bonito and sardines. The industry is still in its experi- 
mental stage. 

Other local industries are the processing of tobacco and the roasting 
and blending of coffee. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 
EDUCATION 


A new Education Ordinance was enacted in 1950 and in September, 
1951, compulsory education was introduced. 

Under the new Ordinance, the Board of Education now comprises 
the Director of Education, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Gibraltar, 
the Dean of Gibraltar, the President of the Managing Board of the 
Hebrew Community, the Command Education Officer (Navy), the 
Command Education Officer (Army) and six members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The function of the Board, which meets at least 
four times in every year, is to advise the Governor on matters relating 
to educational policy. 


At the end of 1950 and 1951 the following schools were functioning : 


Secondary Schools No. of Pupils 
1950 1951 
Gibraltar Grammar School (Boys) - 159 216 
Loreto Convent (Girls) ‘ ‘ . 128 167 
Technical and Dockyard (Boys) . ‘ 38 73 
Sacred Heart Modern (Boys) é - 399 328 
Line Wall Modern (Girls) . ‘4 . 260 285 
Commercial Department (Girls) . ts _ 58 
984 1,127 
Primary Junior Schools No. of Pupils 
1950 1951 
St. Mary’s (Girls) ‘ 5 F . 221 183 
St. Joseph’s (Girls) . ‘ . 149 95 
St. Joseph’s (Boys) A : * - 141 117 
Castle Road (Boys) : ‘ - . 183 186 
St. George’s (Mixed) . é ‘ » 121 128 
Glacis (Mixed). s ; : 69 92 


884 801 
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Primary Infant Schools No. of Pupils 
1950 1951 
St. Mary’s . ‘é : , : . 264 
St. Bernard’s ‘ 2 : ‘ ~ iH 118 
St. Joseph’s . 7 : : F - 100 115 
St. George’s : , 5 - . 98 129 
Catalan Bay Fs F 3 - ; 25 18 
Europa ¢ 2 . , 7 22 21 
Glacis . i : . F , ‘ 69 91 
Governor’s Meadow. 3 3 . 106 187 
St. Teresa’s : : zZ : : 59 84 
854 1,163 
All-age School 
Hebrew : : : ¢ : 3 49 62 


The total number of children in Government Schools at the end of 
1950 and 1951 was therefore : 


1950 1951 
Secondary . ¢ , : - 984 1,127 
Primary ‘ 4 ‘ , : . 1,738 1,964 
All age F ‘ 7 a . ‘ 49 62 


2,771 3,153 

The average school attendance during 1950 was 90 per cent and 
during 1951 88 per cent. In computing these figures no allowance has 
been made for absences through illness. 

There are two private schools which have Government approval and 
are open to Government inspection. These are Loreto Private 
(Primary) School with approximately 210 pupils and Brympton Pre- 
paratory School (Church of England) with approximately 70 pupils. 
In addition there are six privately conducted nursery schools, catering 
for children under the age of five, which invited inspection by the 
Director of Education. These were found to be well conducted and 
equipped. These nursery schools are doing splendid work particularly 
in introducing young Gibraltarian children to spoken English. 

During 1950 and 1951 schools were reorganised and a clear distinc- 
tion made between Infants (5-7 years), Juniors (7-11 years) and Seniors 
(11-16/17). At the age of 11 all children take the Secondary Schools 
Entry Tests for selection for one of the three types of secondary educa- 
tion, Grammar, Modern or Technical. The full range of standardised 
tests in English, arithmetic and intelligence is given. In addition 
non-verbal tests of mental ability are given on account of the bilin- 
gualism of the Gibraltarian candidates. Oral tests of candidates who 
reach a certain standard in the written tests are held by the Selection 
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Panel, after which a number of children are offered places in either 
Gibraltar Grammar School for Boys, Loreto Convent High School for 
Girls, the Technical School, or the Secondary Modern Schools. The 
grammar schools are two-form entry schools ; and during 1950 and 
1951 admitted two forms of 35/40 pupils ; the technical school has a 
one-form entry of 35/40 pupils ; and the modern schools are three- 
form entry schools of 120 pupils. 

Considerable pressure upon places in the infants’ schools, conse- 
quent upon the steep rise in the birth rate after repatriation, was felt 
during 1950-51. Five additional class-rooms for approximately 150 
infants were opened during the school year 1950-51 at Governor’s 
Meadow and St. Joseph’s Infants’ Schools. 

Additional staff and classrooms were found for the secondary 
grammar schools in order that the number of children found suitable 
for academic education could be accommodated. In 1950 and again 
in 1951, approximately 140 pupils were admitted to the grammar 
schools, against 50 in 1949. 


Primary Education 

The appointment of two Women Education Officers or Organising 
Head Teachers who are responsible for the supervision of the infant 
and junior schools has resulted in increased efficiency in school organis- 
ation. These officers, moreover, are responsible for the day-to-day 
local training of the unqualified and student teachers. Regular meet- 
ings of head teachers and teachers-in-charge are held and the result is 
a close co-ordination between schools. In addition there are regular 
weekly meetings of all teachers when talks are given on teaching 
methods by the Director of Education and Education Officers followed 
by general discussions on current local problems. Weekly demon- 
stration lessons are given to illustrate the lectures on teaching methods. 


Secondary Education 

Examination results continue to be very good and reflect the good 
work done in the primary schools as well as in the grammar schools. 
In the Overseas School Certificate examinations for 1950, 48 out of 58 
candidates passed, and in 1951, 49 out of 57. Six Higher Certificates 
were obtained in 1950 by eight candidates ; figures for 1951 were not 
available at the time of writing this chapter. In 1952 the Leaving 
Examination will be for the General Certificate of Education which 
will supersede the Overseas School Certificate. The Commercial 
School is now a Department in the Girls’ Secondary Modern School 
and continues to flourish. There are two sections, junior and senior, 
and remarkably good results are being achieved. Additional equip- 
ment and staff has been provided for this Department. Technical 
education is developing at the new school which was opened in 1949, 
where there are 120 pupils receiving secondary technical education ; 
there is an annual intake of 30 pupils. Woodwork, metalwork, 
technical drawing and general science give the necessary technical bias 
to the secondary education given at this school. 
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Further Education 


The Department organised evening classes in English, shorthand and 
typewriting, for adults, together with Spanish classes for expatriates 
and Service personnel. There was also a “Keep-fit” class for women. 
By the courtesy of the Royal Army Educational Corps, local civilians 
were permitted to join Service classes ; an Art Class was particularly 
popular. With the Calpe Institute, which is virtually a community 
centre, the closest co-operation continued. The decision of the Local 
Committee of Management, which includes the Headmaster of the 
Gibraltar Grammar School, to abolish membership fees has thrown 
open the doors of the Centre to all citizens. Neighbours are nowable 
to come together on an equal footing to enjoy social, recreational and 
educational activities, either as members of groups following particular 
hobbies and pursuits or on the basis of their common needs and 
interests. The Institute has a very active Youth Section which is 
expected to develop considerably with the abolition of the member- 
ship fees and the reduction of the age of admission to 15. The 
Grammar School Boys’ Club continues to prosper and during 1951 
organised a very successful boxing tournament. In addition the 
Grammar School, with some assistance from Government, but largely 
through the efforts of masters and pupils alike, have built up the 
nucleus of a fine library. In its pleasant and comfortable reading- 
toom and with its collection of selected volumes, the past and present 
pupils of the School are able to pass their hours of leisure profitably. 

Approximately 50 young men and women are pursuing courses of 
higher education at universities, training colleges and technical schools 
in the United Kingdom. Most of the main professions such as 
medicine, the law, dentistry, teaching, nursing and engineering in all 
its branches are included. Two students held scholarships under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme, and made satisfactory 
progress. No new scholarships were awarded during the period. 
Other students held Government bursaries or Mackintosh Scholar- 
ships ; funds for the latter come from a trust fund established by the 
Will of the late Mr. John Mackintosh, a prominent local businessman 
and generous philanthropist, who died in 1940. The remaining 
students hold no public scholarship but are sponsored by the Colonial 
Government. 


Visual Education and Audio-Visual Aids 


The five secondary schools share three cine-projectors and two film- 
strip projectors. The splendid Film Library of the Calpe Institute is 
available for the use of schools and in addition the Director of the 
Institute has placed his projector and hall at the disposal of primary 
schools for organised weekly shows. The use of wall-maps, charts 
and Central Office of Information pictures is encouraged in schools and 
these are regularly used for teaching purposes. Several schools have 
radios or radiograms, although unfortunately reception of English 
programmes is not good. 
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Physical Education and Games 

The Department of Education recognises the enormous value of 
organised games in the development of the balanced individual. 
Unfortunately lack of sufficient playing space and gymnasia curtails 
expansion. Nevertheless full use is made of the Service playing fields 
by the secondary schools for games on one afternoon per week when 
the usual school games—soccer, hockey, cricket, netball, etc.—are 
played, while athletic sports are of long standing popularity. A feature 
of the past year at the Girls’ Modern School has been the classes in 
folk and country dancing held daily in the ball-room of The Convent 
(Government House). A large hall is soon to be acquired for physical 
education and eurhythmics. 


Teaching Staff 

Until recently the majority of the teaching staff was composed of 
women, the remainder being mainly men in Orders recruited from the 
United Kingdom and a handful of older Gibraltarian men teachers. 
In the last two years, however, young men suitably qualified have been 
showing an increasing interest in teaching as a career. One has already 
been to a training college in England and is doing valuable work in one 
of the boys’ schools. Two are being trained, and five student teachers 
are awaiting training. 

The number of student teachers of both sexes being sent at Govern- 
ment expense to the United Kingdom for training has been increased 
from three to six per year. The minimum qualification for students 
for admission to the teaching profession in Gibraltar Government 
Schools or approved private schools is the possession of a School 
Certificate or its equivalent. 


School Medical Service and School Meals 

The School Medical and Dental Services continued to expand and 
the School Medical Officer and his associates co-operate closely with 
the Department. Free milk was issued to children between the ages 
of five and eight years. In addition extra milk was given to under- 
nourished children of all ages, specially recommended by the School 
Medical Officer. 


HEALTH 


The health of the civil population remained satisfactory throughout 
the years 1950 and 1951. An epidemic of influenza occurred at the 
beginning of 1951 and, although the number of cases was high, the 
nature of the epidemic was benign. Measles also appeared in epidemic 
form in 1951, no fewer than 692 cases being notified. No deaths 
occurred from this disease. 

The number of births among the civil population including service 
families was 469 in 1950 and 544 in 1951; the corresponding birth 
tates were 18-85 and 23-81 per thousand of the population. These 
figures include 10 births among non-residents in 1950 and nine in 1951. 

Deaths among the civil population including service families 
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numbered 232 in 1950 and 285 in 1951, the corresponding death rates 
per thousand of the population being 9-32 and 12-47. These figures 
include 23 deaths among non-residents in 1950 and 27 in 1951. 

As pointed out in Chapter 1, the population figures for 1951 are 
based upon the census results. Those for 1950 and previous years 
were estimated and, having regard to the totals given in Appendix I, 
undoubtedly over-estimated. 

There were 11 deaths of infants under one year in 1950 and 15 in 
1951. Thus the infant mortality rates were 23-45 and 27-57 per 
thousand civilian births in 1950 and 1951 respectively, against 33-1 in 
1949. 

Nineteen cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were notified in 1950 and 
22 in 1951. Deaths were six in 1950 and six in 1951. Notifications 
in 1949 were 21 cases with six deaths. Chickenpox was by far the 
most noticeable of the minor infectious diseases in 1950 whilst measles 
easily headed the list in 1951 followed by scarlet fever. Nine cases of 
enteric fever were notified in 1950 and nine in 1951, compared with 14 
in 1949. No death from enteric fever occurred during 1950 and 1951. 
No cases of major infectious diseases occurred. 

The Colonial Hospital, which has accommodation for 153 beds, is 
the only general hospital. It contains a maternity block and a segre- 
gation block. A clinic for out-patients is held every morning. There 
are up-to-date departments of radiography and physiotherapy con- 
nected with the hospital as well as a number of clinics, such as ante- 
natal, orthepaedic, dental and ophthalmic. 

The King George V Hospital for diseases of the chest now has 64 
beds. The hospital is mainly used for the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis which still remains a problem in the Colony but appears 
to be under control. Contacts are investigated and chest radiography 
is used to a considerable extent. A specialist surgeon continues to 
make regular visits to Gibraltar to carry out major thoracic operations. 

The Mental Hospital had 24 patients in 1950 and 39 in 1951. The 
reconditioning of the north wing has made it possible to accommodate 
42 patients. Before this was done only 25 patients could be accom- 
modated. 

The Infectious Diseases Hospital for the treatment of major infec- 
tious diseases, such as cholera and smallpox, continued to be empty 
throughout 1950 and 1951. This hospital can be brought into service 
without delay should the occasion arise. 

The Child Welfare Centres in the town and the South District 
continued to be well attended and the advice of doctors and health 
visitors is greatly appreciated. Considerable numbers of children are 
being immunised against diphtheria. 

The School Medical Service, run by a Medical Officer and Health 
Visitors, has contributed greatly to the detection of disease in its early 
stages. There is excellent liaison between the Service and the Hospital. 
Compulsory vaccination is carried out in infancy and again at the age 
of 


The Board of Health—a committee of doctors representing all 
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medical interests in the Colony—met regularly during 1950 and 1951. 

Sewage disposal is by the water carriage system using sea water. 
There is also a refuse destructor. 

Mosquitoes have been kept under control by observing the principles 
laid down in 1926. The species found in Gibraltar are the aedes 
argenteus culex pipiens and theobaldia longeareolatus. 

Measures to consolidate the work carried out in the intensive 
campaign of rat destruction in 1945 and 1946 were taken during 1950 
and 1951. The task continues to be mainly one of dealing with 
occasional infestations and instructing householders in the methods 
necessary to keep the rat population to a minimum. 


HOUSING 


Apart from some 400 temporary dwellings, mostly Nissen huts, 
which await replacement by permanent housing, the houses in 
Gibraltar are for the most part solidly constructed of stone or brick. 
A proportion of the population is now housed in the 838 permanent 
flats of modern design which have been constructed by the Colonial 
Government since the end of the war. These consist of two, three, 
four or five rooms, exclusive of bathroom and kitchen ; rents vary 
from £2 6s. Od. to £8 8s. Od. per month. Privately owned properties 
are usually let in tenements of two or three rooms ; rents for these are 
in general higher than those charged by the Government. 

Since there are no extensive slums, there are no schemes of slum- 
clearance as such ; however many existing properties are dilapidated, 
and these are being replaced with new blocks of tenements as oppor- 
tunity offers both by the Colonial Government and private enterprise. 
The latter caters more for the more well-to-do tenant. 

Standards of sanitation and construction etc., for buildings are laid 
down by the Public Health Ordinance (Cap. 104 of the Laws of 
Gibraltar). The Ordinance is administered by the City Council, 
working through the Medical Officer of Health. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The public assistance scheme administered by the Department of 
Labour and Welfare, which provides financial assistance to persons 
rendered destitute through old age, unemployment, sickness or injury 
not otherwise compensated, continued to operate during the two years 
under review. 

The scale of benefits provides for a total maximum grant of 50s. per 
week to the head of any one family irrespective of the number of 
dependants, plus a rent allowance up to a maximum of 10s. per week. 
The maximum benefit payable to a single adult is 20s. per week and to 
a married couple 30s. Dependent young persons over the age of 16, 
but under 20 years of age are eligible for a grant of 7s. 6d. per week and 
dependent children under 16 years of age Ss. per week. 

Unemployed able-bodied persons under 65 are eligible for benefit 
conditionally upon regular registration at the Employment Exchange, 
but if they refuse suitable employment their allowance may be stopped. 
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During 1950, 408 families applied for assistance, and the number 
increased to 446 in 1951. Out of the total of 854 applications assist- 
ance was given in 445 cases, whilst 409 applications were refused after 
investigation had disclosed that the means of the applicant or his 
family were not such as to justify a grant from public funds. The 
average number of families receiving assistance in any one week was 
340 in 1950 and 427 in 1951. The total amounts disbursed under the 
scheme during the years 1950 and 1951 were approximately £14,400 
and £15,500 respectively, under the following headings: Old Age 
£7,900 and £8,700 ; Unemployment £800 and £800 ; Incapacity for 
work due to sickness or injury not otherwise compensated £2,400 and 
£2,500 ; Widows with young children £2,300 and £2,400; Other 
miscellaneous causes £1,000 and £1,100. 

As an alternative to monetary grants assistance in kind was given to 
401 persons in 1950 and to 372 in 1951. These were provided with 
essential clothing or shoes either free or at charges reduced according 
to the circumstances of the recipient. A total expenditure of approxi- 
mately £840 was so incurred. 

During 1950 some 252 persons found by the Medical Officer to be 
under-nourished were supplied with extra food in the form of eggs and 
milk, at a cost of approximately £320. The majority of such persons 
were school children and from Ist January, 1951, these were provided 
with extra milk during school hours instead of being issued with eggs 
and milk through the Department of Labour and Welfare. Thirty-one 
adults found by the Medical Officer to be in need of extra nourish- 
ment were supplied by the Department with eggs and milk during 1951 
at a cost of approximately £40. 

In addition to eligibility for financial assistance under the general 
scheme, persons requiring hospital treatment for tuberculosis, involving 
loss of earning capacity for a long period, continued to be eligible for 
discretionary allowances on proof of need, to enable them to meet 
commitments such as children’s school fees and rent for which the 
assistance granted under the general scheme would not be adequate. 
This arrangement was designed to encourage persons who might 
otherwise fail to come forward for treatment, owing to the loss of 
earning power which would be involved, to apply for treatment in the 
early stages of the disease. It has achieved this object. The weekly 
average number of families thus assisted was 14 in 1950 and 16 in 1951, 
and the total expenditure on grants was approximately £1,050 during 
1950 and £1,350 during 1951. The increased expenditure in the latter 
year was mainly due to the incidence of tuberculosis among heads of 
families having greater financial liabilities rather than to anincreasein 
the number of sufferers from this disease. 

From Ist January, 1950, charges for the issue of spectacles hitherto 
borne by the Labour and Welfare Department vote was transferred 
to the Medical Department, but the investigation of claims and the 
decision whether spectacles should be supplied free or at a reduced 
price continued to devolve upon the former Department. 

The ophthalmic examination of blind persons was continued and 
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during the two years under review 17 persons were certified and 
registered as blind within the meaning of the United Kingdom Act. 
The number of persons so registered at the end of 1951 was 136 as 
compared with 119 in 1949, 


The Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness continued its 
activities and all blind persons were visited in their homes on at least 
one occasion during the period under review. The Society had con- 
sidered launching a local appeal for funds simultaneously with those 
launched in the United Kingdom and Commonwealth territories, under 
the auspices of the British Empire Society for the Blind, on Empire 
Day, 1951, but decided to defer making their appeal as it would have 
coincided with the appeal by the Gibraltar Disaster Appeal Fund 
Committee, presided over by the Governor, on behalf of victims of the 
explosion of the ammunition ship Bedenham, which occurred on 27th 
April, 1951. This appeal realised some £11,600 and the Welfare 
Officers of the Labour and Welfare Department assisted the Com- 
mittee by investigating the family circumstances of those who suffered 
injury as a result of the explosion and by disbursing the sums of money 
awarded to the injured and to the dependants of those who were killed. 


Under the Census Ordinance, 1951 (No. 9 of 1951), the Director of 
Labour and Welfare was appointed Census Commissioner to take a 
census for the Colony. The census was taken on 3rd July, 1951. 
This will enable accurate statistics to be obtained on the distribution 
of the population by age groups, for the first time since the war. These 
data are essential to the drafting of legislation providing for statutory 
old age pensions on a contributory basis to supplement the present 
administrative scheme for the grant to aged persons of assistance from. 
public funds. 


During 1951 the hostel for aged women known as Beriro’s Home, 
which is administered by the Department of Labour and Welfare, was 
renovated both externally and internally, and the amenities of the 
living rooms and dormitories were considerably improved by additions 
to furniture and equipment. Similar improvements were also carried 
out at the transit centre known as Little Sisters of the Poor, also 
administered by the Department, where a number of elderly men and 
women are accommodated in dormitories. 


The Social Welfare Committee met on seven occasions during 1950 
and 1951. Members of the Committee also paid visits of inspection 
to the Beriro’s Home hostel and The Little Sisters of the Poor transit 
centre. The Welfare Officer continued to maintain close liaison with 
the representatives of voluntary charitable organisations. 


In 1951 the Lady Welfare Officer attended a two months’ i 
course in the United Kingdom, being attached to offices of the Assist- 
ance Board, Family Welfare Association and to Police Courts for 
probation work. 


Details of the probation system and of measures to combat juvenile 
delinquency will be found in Chapter 9. 
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RESETTLEMENT . 

The main tasks confronting the Resettlement Board at the beginning 
of 1950 were : 

(a) to find housing to permit the repatriation of those evacuees still 
remaining in the United Kingdom who had opted to return to 
Gibraltar before the closing date of the Repatriation Scheme 
on 31st December, 1949 ; 

(b) to re-house as many as possible of those families living in tem- 
porary quarters in transit centres and requisitioned properties, 
in order that the properties so occupied could be restored to 
their former uses ; 

(c) to select tenants for the new permanent flats and for other 
vacated accommodation from applicants for re-accommoda- 
tion who qualified under the points priority system ; and 

(d) to dispose of claims for loss of or damage to evacuees’ furniture 
and luggage which had been held in or transferred to the 
custody of the Board. 

At the end of 1949 some 60 evacuated persons still remained in the 
United Kingdom who had opted to be repatriated but whom it had 
not been possible to bring back in 1949 owing to the lack of housing. 
The Resettlement Board therefore undertook to repatriate these 
families as a matter of priority as soon as they could be housed in 
transit centres. 

To achieve this object it was decided to give preference in allocating 
quarters vacated by families moving into new permanent flats to 
persons living in transit centres. This made it possible to repatriate 
28 evacuees during 1950 and the final party of 33 persons returned in 
February, 1951. This completed the repatriation programme which 
commenced in 1944. 

Between July and November, 1940, 16,700 persons were evacuated 
and the numbers repatriated have been as follows : 


1944-5 . F F ‘ 12,499 
1946-7 . . : 1,496 
1948-9 . ‘ 3 1,318 
1950-1 . . . » 61 

Total : 15,374 





Early in 1951 the Board decided to review all applications for 
re-accommodation then before it with a view to establishing new 
priority categories for accommodation. Out of a total of approxim- 
ately 2,100 applications which had been received since the points 
priority system was introduced there were 1,475 applications out- 
standing on the 31st March, 1951. 

During the two years under review the Board accommodated 1,750 
persons in 349 flats completed under the permanent housing schemes. 
In addition 940 persons were accommodated in 124 tenements or other 
premises vacated by persons moving into newly built flats. Thus in 
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all 473 families consisting of 2,690 persons (which is equivalent to 
approximately 12 per cent of the indigenous civil population) who had 
previously been overcrowded were satisfactorily rehoused during this 


period. 

On 3ist December, 1951, the number of applications remaining to 
be dealt with was 1,197 ; 230 of these were applicants with less than 
30 sq. ft. of living space per person in the accommodation they then 
occupied and were deemed to be grossly overcrowded. There were 
161 other applicants with less than 50 sq. ft. of living space per person 
but more than 30 sq. ft. These were deemed to be overcrowded, 
though not grossly. The remaining 806 applicants had more than 
50 sq. ft. of living space per person in the premises they then occupied 
and were deemed not to be overcrowded. Thus the position at the 
end of 1951 was that there were 391 applicants for re-accommodation 
who were overcrowded in the accommodation they then occupied. 

It was estimated that to re-accommodate these overcrowded appli- 
cants some 230 tenements would be required over and above those 
under construction or planned at the end of 1951. Apart from this 
there were some 290 families living in Nissen huts and 86 families 
living in other properties which were not designed for permanent 
residential purposes, who ought to be rehoused. It was estimated that 
the cost of providing dwellings for these families would be approxim- 
ately £14 million. 

The Resettlement Board held five meetings in 1950 and six in 1951, 
whilst the Standing Accommodation Committee of the Board held 
62 meetings in 1950 and 49 in 1951. Towards the end of the latter 
year it became increasingly apparent that the main tasks for which the 
Resettlement Board had been constituted had been wholly or sub- 
stantially completed. All persons evacuated who wished to return 
had been brought home; their resettlement, as distinct from the 
continuing process of their rehousing, had been completed ; the 471 
flats constructed under contract, which formed the major part of the 
post-war permanent housing scheme, were completed and occupied by 
tenants selected by the Standing Accommodation Committee with the 
approval of the Board ; and 111 flats built by the Lands and Works 
Department by direct labour had also been completed and occupied. 
It seemed therefore an appropriate time to review the need to retain 
the Repatriation and Resettlement Ordinance, 1946. 

While it was not possible to repeal the Ordinance in its entirety, 
those sections of the Ordinance dealing with the more detailed aspects 
of repatriation and resettlement were repealed on 31st December, 1951. 
As a result of this it was decided to dissolve the Standing Accom- 
modation Committee and to transfer responsibility for the future 
selection of tenants of Government tenements to a small official com- 
mittee. In selecting such tenants from amongst outstanding applica- 
tions for re-accommodation submitted to the Board the new Committee 
will continue to be guided by the existing scheme of priorities laid 
down by the Board for the guidance of the former Standing Accom- 
modation Committee. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


1950 


Twenty-five Ordinances were enacted during the year of which the 
following were the most important : 

Ordinance No. 4 replaces certain provisions of, and amends the 
Pensions Ordinance on the lines of recent United Kingdom legislation. 

Ordinance No. 5 makes provision for the centrol and administration 
of certain public utility undertakings. 

Ordinance No. 7 consolidates with amendments certain enactments 
relating to public health and brings legislation into line with that in 
the United Kingdom. 

Ordinance No. 11 confers upon consular officers of countries with 
whom consular conventions have been concluded by Her Majesty 
certain powers relating to the administration of estates etc., and 
oe the power of constables and other persons to enter consular 
offices. 

Ordinance No. 13 amends and brings up to date the law relating to 
education. 

Ordinance No. 15 makes provision for the registration of persons 
entitled to vote at Legislative Council and City Council elections and 
regulates the procedure at such elections. 

Ordinance No. 17 amends the Merchant Shipping Ordinance in 
regard to pilotage. 

Ordinance No. 18 makes fresh provision for the registration of 
civilians. 
ene No. 19 regulates the employment of aliens in British 
ships. 

Ordinance No. 21 provides for the notification of accidents and 
occupational diseases. 


1951 


Nineteen Ordinances were enacted during the year of which the 
following were the most important : 

Ordinance No. 8 amends the Mental Treatment Ordinance in the 
light of recent United Kingdom legislation. 

Ordinance No. 9 makes provision for the taking of a census and for 
obtaining certain statistical information. 

Ordinance No. 10 makes provision for the bringing of civil pro- 
ceedings by or against the Crown on the lines of the Crown Proceedings 
Act. 


Ordinance No. 15 provides for compulsory third-party insurance in 
respect of the use of motor cars. 

Ordinance No. 16 amends the law relating to certain matrimonial 
causes on the lines of recent United Kingdom legislation. 

Ordinance No. 18 modernises the law relating to wireless telegraphy. 

Ordinance No. 19 brings the law relating to the adoption of children 
into line with recent United Kingdom legislation. 
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Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICB 


The Judiciary in Gibraltar is composed of the Chief Justice and a 
Bench of Justices of the Peace which consists of a Stipendiary Magis- 
trate and a number of unpaid Justices. 

The local Bar, of which the Attorney-General is ex officio the titular 
head, has grown considerably in recent years, seven new mem! 
having been enrolled since 1st January, 1947, three of them in 1950 or 
1951, resulting in a net increase of four active practitioners. The 
number of barristers in practice is now 12, of whom two were appointed 
King’s Counsel in 1951. In addition the law was amended in 1950 
to the effect that persons enrolled as solicitors of the Supreme Court 
of Gibraltar may act also as barristers ; this affects only one person 
at present practising in the Colony. 

The courts of law consist of the Supreme Court and Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction. 

The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which has both 
eriginal and appellate jurisdiction. As regards the former, it has 
combined civil and criminal jurisdiction such as is exercised in England 
by all the Divisions of the High Court of Justice (including the 
Admiralty Court in Prize), the Assize Courts and the County Courts. 
In its appellate jurisdiction it is the tribunal for all appeals from the 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction and from a number of bodies and 
persons in whom quasi-judicial powers are vested by law for special 
purposes. The Supreme Court thus has unlimited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, subject to appeal to Her Majesty in Council in the usual 
manner. The Chief Justice also exercises the jurisdiction in lunacy. 
Finally the Supreme Court has the Morocco jurisdiction (confined, 
since 1937, to the Spanish Zone) which includes, broadly speaking, an 
original civil and criminal jurisdiction, concurrent with that of the 
Consular Court for Morocco, and civil appeals from that court, in 
cases where a British subject or a British-protected person is involved 
as defendant. 

At the Criminal Sessions, which are held four times a year, or more 
if necessary, for the trial at first instance of persons charged by way of 
indictment, the Chief Justice sits with a jury of seven, or, in capital 
cases, of 12. For civil cases he sits either alone or with a jury of 
seven, according to circumstances. 

Though for nearly all purposes the Grand Jury was abolished in 
England in 1933, it has been retained in Gibraltar in accordance with 
local opinion, for all indictments. It consists of 40 persons, vacancies 
being filled according to local statutory law by the Chief Justice by 
selection from the Special Jurors’ List. Thirty Grand Jurors are 
summoned for each Criminal Session, from whom 23 are chosen by 
ballot in open court to consider the bills of indictment. 
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The Courts of Summary Jurisdiction are held by the Stipendiary 
Magistrate or, when the need arises, by two or more other Justices of 
the Peace. Of the 21 Justices (22 throughout 1950) other than the 
Stipendiary, 17 are active. These courts have a jurisdiction in criminal, 
matrimonial, civil debt recovery, and adoption cases similar to that of 
their English counterparts. They are also petty debt courts for claims 
up to £5. 

The substantive law of Gibraltar is partly English law itself, namely 
the English Statutes as at 31st December, 1883 in so far as they are 
applicable to the circumstances of Gibraltar, any more recent Acts of 
Parliament expressly applied to this Colony, and the Common Law 
to date; for the rest it consists of Orders in Council relating to 
Gibraltar and of local Ordinances, together with subsidiary legislation 
in the form of Rules, Notices and so on. On Ist October, 1951, the 
latest revision of the entire body of local substantive law, entrusted to 
the Attorney-General as Commissioner, took effect. During 1950 and 
1951 a body of up-to-date legislation was passed which dealt with a 
wide range of topics including the application to Gibraltar of most of 
the modern English arrangements relating to proceedings by or 
against the Crown. 

The procedural law is to a small extent to be found in the Ordinances 
but mostly in Rules of Court made by the Chief Justice with the 
approval of the Governor. The grant to Gibraltar of a new Consti- 
tution in November, 1950, involved the making of Rules relating to 
registration appeals. 

The work of the courts during 1950 and 1951 may be summarised 
as follows. 

In the Supreme Court, proceedings in chambers, as compared with 
those in 1949, fell off somewhat in 1950 but increased in 1951. Criminal 
work in open court followed the same trend ; in each of the past two 
years eight persons were tried on indictment as against 13 in 1949, but 
criminal appeals rose from four in 1949 to six in 1950 and to 11 in 1951. 
Included in 1951 was an unusual case in the Morocco jurisdiction ; 
the court was transferred to Tetuan for the hearing of a charge against 
a British subject of attempted smuggling of a large quantity of cigar- 
ettes and coffee by sea into the Spanish Zone.; the result was an 
acquittal. Civil proceedings in open court showed a very substantial 
increase ; in 1949 33 civil actions came to trial and 27 other proceed- 
ings were heard ; the corresponding figures for 1950 were 47 and 39 
and those for 1951 were 59 and 68. 

The total volume of civil business in the Supreme Court is reflected 
in the following figures : The number of civil proceedings commenced 
in all jurisdictions was 159 in 1949, 254 in 1950 and 421 in 1951. The 
high level of court fees paid in 1949 dropped by about 14 per cent in 
1950 but was slightly exceeded in 1951. 

In the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction there had been a notable 
decrease in the aggregate figures of cases between 1946 (1,299 cases) 
and 1948 (1,006 cases), but in 1949 the aggregate figure began to rise 
again (1,056 cases) and has risen steeply since then (1,256 cases in 1950, 
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and 1,570 in 1951). This recent rise is very largely accounted for by 
the increase in traffic offences, the recovery of civil debts, and offences 
against the Public Health Ordinance ; recently there were also a 
number of cases of malicious injury to property (11 in 1950 and 13 in 
1951), and an increase in offences against the person (49 in 1949, 52 in 
1950, and 68 in 1951) ; but larcenies and kindred offences remained 
at much the same level (109 in 1949, 118 in 1950 and 112 in 1951). 
Juvenile court cases remained very few though there was a definite 
increase from five in 1949 to nine in 1950 and 10 in 1951. 

The system of free legal aid for needy persons involved in criminal 
proceedings, which was established on a broad basis in 1947, has 
continued to work smoothly and with marked benefit to the adminis- 
tration of justice. A certificate for legal aid is granted by an examining 
Justice or by a court ; it may be granted in respect of any criminal 
cause or matter at any stage except where the accused person is 
charged only with an offence punishable on summary conviction alone 
and where the maximum penalty is a fine (or imprisonment in default) ; 
and, even where the charge falls within that exception, if there has been 
a conviction and the defendant desires to appeal and either the court 
which convicted him or the Chief Justice is satisfied that by reason of 
exceptional circumstances it is desirable in the interests of justice that 
the intending appellant should have free legal aid, a certificate for the 
appeal may be granted. The number of certificates granted in 1950 
and 1951 was 35 and 41 respectively, as against 60 in 1948 and 46 in 
1949, 

The improved system of probation introduced in November, 1946, 
continued to show good results. In all but a very few cases a definite 
improvement appears to have taken place. On the whole, employ- 
ment has been found for probationers who have left school, though 
inevitably there are very difficult cases from time to time. In 1950 
10 new probation orders were made, and nine in 1951 ; the number of 
offenders on probation at the end of 1950 and 1951 was 24 and 19 
respectively, as against 21 at the end of 1949. No female has yet been 
the subject of an order. Probation work has again mainly concerned 
boys and young men under 20. Generally speaking the co-operation 
of parents has been of marked value. 

The ceremonial opening of the legal year, inaugurated in Gibraltar 
in 1946, took place in each year as usual at the Supreme Court on the | 
first day of Michaelmas Sittings, the Judiciary, the Legal Profession 
and the Grand Jury participating. 


POLICE 

Strength 

During the period of two years the establishment was reduced by 
nine, and from September, 1951, was two officers and 216 other ranks. 
During this time, eight members of the force resigned, one was dis- 
charged, five were transferred to other Government Departments, 
12 retired on pension, one retired on medical grounds and 24 recruits 
were engaged. 
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The strength of the Special Constabulary remained the same as in 
1949, i.e. two officers and 79 other ranks. 


Distribution 

For the purpose of duties, this force is divided into three Divisions : 
“A” Division covering the town area; “B” Division covering the 
water-front, i.e. Waterport and H.M. Dockyard, and “C” Division 
covering the Headquarters Administration, Criminal Investigation 
Department, Immigration, Permits and Registration, Traffic, Trans- 
port and the Police Training School. 


Instruction 
The following courses were held at the Police Training School : 


(a) Nine courses, of six weeks to three months each for serving 
constables and recruits. 

(b) Two refresher courses of four weeks for constables and one of 
one week’s duration for sergeants. 

(c) One traffic course of two weeks was held in 1951 for 10 con- 
stables engaged on mobile patrols. 

(d) The Riot Squad attended a refresher course in 1950 and in 1951. 

(e) One continuous refresher course of four hours per week 
attended by all probationary constables between the time of 
leaving the School on completion of their recruits’ training 
and undergoing their final examination before being con- 
firmed in their appointments. The average number of those 
attending was six. 


A total of 142 other ranks passed through the School during the 
two years. 

Two hundred and eighty-eight first aid awards were gained during 
the two years. Thirty-four police officers hold life saving awards. 


United Kingdom Courses 

(a) Two Chief Inspectors attended a six months’ course for Gazetted 
Police Officers at Hendon College ; one of these officers has 
since been promoted Deputy Commissioner of Police. 

(b) One station sergeant attended a six months’ course at the Police 
College, Ryton on Dunsmore in 1950 and has since been 
promoted to Inspector of Training at the Police School. 

(c) The Detective Inspector attended a course in 1951 at the School 
of Forensic Science, Nottingham. 

(d) Two police constables completed a six weeks’ course on finger- 
prints and photography at New Scotland Yard. 

(e) One sergeant attended a four weeks’ civil defence course in 
Gloucestershire. 

Voluntary evening classes for men intending to sit for promotion 

examinations were held for three months in each year. 

Twenty-one English-born police officers attended classes in Spanish. 
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Fortnightly lectures were held throughout the two years for the 
purpose of acquainting sergeants and constables with amendments to 
local law, Police Standing Orders, etc. 

The Commissioner held a monthly meeting for senior ranks above 
the rank of inspector to discuss police matters in general. 


Crime 


All offences reported or known to the Police are shewn under the 
. heading “Crime” in Appendices IVA and IVB. 

The total number of 1,633 known offences in 1951 shows an increase 
of 399 on the figure of 1,234 for 1950 due largely to increase in traffic 
offences. Offences against property decreased in 1951 by 47 as com- 
pared with 1950 figures. 

There was no case of homicide or serious crime. 

There was a decrease of six cases in offences against the person in 
ee ror ae with 1949 and an increase of one case in 1951 compared 
with 1950. 

One hundred and thirty-seven persons were finger-printed during 
the two years and many of the prints were exchanged with Scotland 
Yard, and with the New York, Belfast and Singapore Police. 

Six hundred and seventy-two photographs were taken by the C.I.D. 
Photography Section in 1951. 


Communications 


In 1951 a new patrol car was purchased for use of the Inspector in 
charge of the Reliefs. This, together with a police van, a staff car, 
three launches, six motor cycles, and a new telephone exchange installed 
in 1950 with direct lines to six Police telephone-boxes in various parts 
of the town, increased the efficiency of Police communications. 

Wireless tests were carried out in 1951. Two “walkie-talkie” sets 
have been ordered. 


Traffic 

A Traffic Board was set up in 1951 and held its first monthly meeting 
in October, 1951. The Board, with the Commissioner of Police as 
chairman and representatives of the City Council, Chamber of Com- 
merce and each of the Services, was formed to advise on traffic matters. 

In 1951 the Police Traffic Department was increased to one sergeant 
and two constables whose duties include special traffic patrols and 
maintenance of records and statistics of traffic accidents, public service 
vehicles and drivers, etc. 

Comparative figures of traffic accidents known to the Police during 
the past three years are shown in Appendix VI. 


Welfare 

The two Police Clubs continue to function with increased indoor and 
outdoor amenities, including football, cricket, athletic and aquatic 
sports, all of which were well attended. 
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A Police Welfare Fund was formed in 1951 for the relief of any 
member who was in financial difficulties. 


Awards 

One George Medal and two Colonial Police Medals for Gallantry 
‘were awarded to three police constables for bravery in connection 
with the Bedenham explosion. 

During the two years, 25 police officers and ex-police officers were 
awarded the Colonial Police Long Service and Good Conduct Medals, 
and 17 received bars to the medal. 

On 20th March, 1951, three members of the Force received the 
Royal Humane Life-Saving Certificates for helping in saving life in 
April, 1950. 


General 

The Governor carried out an inspection of the Force on 29th 
perenne 1950, and presented Long Service and Good Conduct 
Medals. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh visited Gibraltar from 
22nd to 24th November, 1950 and inaugurated the Legislative Council. 
The Force assisted in lining the streets and carried out the necessary 
traffic arrangements. 

The Police Working Committee, composed of the Commissioner of 
Police as chairman and the three Services Assistant Provost Marshals, 
held one meeting in each month during 1950 and 1951. The co- 
operation of all Police services was thus maintained throughout the 


ears. 

The two St. John Ambulance Divisions continued to function on a 
voluntary basis with satisfactory results. The present membership is 
65, an increase of three since 1950. 


PRISONS 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the north end of the Rock 
facing west. It is clear from the town and free from congestion. Two 
of its main walls are the original walls of the old Moorish Castle. 

There are 28 cells of approved pattern each approximately 13ft. x 
9ft. x 9ft. All cells open direct to the fresh air, are lighted by a 40 
watt eaiic bulb and have means of communication to the main 
prison centre. The cells are distributed among four separate yards, 
each yard having its own lavatory, wash and bath-room. The sanitary 
arrangements are modern and are kept in good working order. 

The number of prison receptions during 1950 and 1951 were 65 and 
59 respectively. Prison statistics are contained in Appendices VII 
and VIII. 


All convicted prisoners between the ages of 16 and 60 are required 
to work, provided that they are certified as fit to do so by the prison 
surgeon. Labour is performed outside the prison and is vigorous 
and varied. 
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Unconvicted prisoners are given every opportunity to consult with 
their lawyers and to settle their affairs. They are allowed to write 
letters for this purpose. They are not required to work and are 
permitted to take exercise as recommended by the prison surgeon. 

When female prisoners are received, they are supervised by female 
prison officers and are segregated from males. The work provided for 
female prisoners is usually of a domestic nature, such as repairs to 
prison clothing and bedding and such other tasks as may be available. 
No females were received during the two years. 

Convicted prisoners can earn a partial remission for good conduct 
of not more than one-third of the total sentence, provided that the 
remission so earned does not reduce the sentence to less than one 
calendar month. 

During the years, the prison was visited regularly by members of 
the Prison Board (appointed in 1949), prison visitors and represent- 
atives of welfare organisations. Chaplains nominated by the different 
denominations also paid regular visits. 

The prison possesses a library of 3,000 books of all descriptions, 
which have been voluntarily contributed by members of the public and 
by welfare authorities. 

There were no executions during the two years under review, nor 
was there any case of serious indiscipline among the prisoners. There 
were no escapes. 

There is no After-care Association in the Colony. In the case of 
Gibraltarians and “‘statutory aliens”, ex-prisoners are found employ- 
ment and rehabilitated by the Welfare Officer. Merchant seamen are 
embarked on ships by the Captain of the Port. Service personnel are 
taken over by the respective Service authorities on release. Spaniards 
are returned across the border to Spain and are not normally allowed 
to re-enter the Colony. Other aliens are dealt with by their respective 
Consuls. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


WATER SUPPLY 


Two varieties of water are supplied by the City Council of Gibraltar, 
potable and brackish. 


Potable Water 

Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall and also from wells. 

The rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas 
and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock. The 
hardness of the wellwater does not normally exceed 32 degrees but 
this is brought to the desired degree of hardness, viz. 10 degrees, by 
passing a proportion of the water extracted from the wells through a 
Base Exchange Water Softening Plant (which reduces its hardness to 
zero) and blending it thereafter with untreated water. The blended 
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water after being Chloraminated (i.e. treated with ammonia and 
chlorine gas) is pumped into a service tank and thence lifted into the 
Council’s reservoirs for distribution. 

Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs as a matter 
of routine and no water is supplied until it has been declared fit for 
consumption. 

A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the Council’s 
reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points, etc. 


Brackish Water 

This water is obtained from a number of wells and is elevated by 
pumping machinery to several reservoirs sited at various parts of the 
city. An intercommunicating system of distributing pipes conveys 
the water by gravitation to every house and the supply is constant. 

This water is saline, the amount of salinity varying with the seasons 
and reaching its maximum towards the end of the summer. It is used 
for fire fighting, road watering, flushing and general sanitary purposes. 

The quantity of this class of water consumed is much greater than 
the yield of the wells and the balance has to be made up with water 
drawn from the sea. 

Over 403 million gallons of brackish water were supplied in 1950, 
and more than 356 million gallons in 1951. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The electricity undertaking of the City Council supplied 6,520,483 
Board of Trade units during 1950 and 7,499,058 units during 1951. 
The rates of charges during 1950 and 1951 were as follows : 


(a) Flat Rates 1950 1951 
Lighting 64d. per B. of T. unit 73d. per B. of T. unit 
Power 34d. per B. of T. unit 43d. per B. of T. unit 


(b) Inclusive Tariff 
Primary rate 64d. per B. of T. unit Tid. per B. of T. unit 
Secondary rate 2d. per B. of T. unit 2d. per B. of T. unit 
Tertiary rate — 14d. per B. of T. unit 
(c) Industrial Tariff 
Primary rate £12 p.a. per k.v.a. of £12 p.a. per k.v.a. of 


maximum demand maximum demand 
Secondary rate 1d. per B. of T. unit for 13d. per B. of T. unit 
all units consumed for all units consumed 


The Council are continuing the implementation of their scheme for 
developing their electricity undertaking and modernising the distribu- 
tion system to make it capable in every way of dealing with present-day 
standards of electrical requirements. 


GAS SUPPLY 


The gas undertaking is owned by the City Council. 
The demand for gas supplies continued to increase and the quantity 
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of gas (corrected to standard temperature and pressure) sent out from 
the gasworks during 1951 amounted to 121,376,700 cubic feet com- 
pared with 116,535,800 cubic feet in 1950 and 106,436,000 cubic feet 
in 1949. The charge for the supply of gas continued at 13s. 4d. per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

Scientific control at the gasworks has been maintained and the heat- 
ing value and specific gravity of the gas is kept within fine limits to the 
standard fixed, mainly by the use of recording instruments. 

One thousand seven hundred and twenty-six tons of coke were sold 
by the City Council in 1950 and 1,649 tons in 1951. 

Tar is also dehydrated at the gasworks, some being sold and the 
remainder used for making tar macadam. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The automatic telephone system is owned by the City Council. 

The exchange has been working to full capacity for the last six years 
and a subsidiary private automatic exchange, and a manually operated 
subsidiary exchange working in conjunction with the automatic 
service, have been installed permitting the total number of subscribers 
to the Council’s telephone service to be increased. There are, how- 
ever, large numbers of prospective subscribers still on the waiting list. 

To alleviate the congestion, a number of internal and external 
extensions have been connected to existing lines during the past six 
years. In order, however, to relieve the strain on the system, it was 
necessary to restrict the addition of further extensions during 1951. 

To meet public demand, two public calling offices were put into 
service during 1951. 

A scheme for the construction of a new telephone exchange and the 
installation of new and modern automatic telephone plant has been 
approved by the Council but its implementation is being delayed by 
financial difficulties. 

Towards the end of 1951 certain defective items of the automatic 
exchange equipment were renewed. The marked improvement 
resulting from the renewals was reflected in a decrease in the number 
of ineffective calls. The total number of calls, effective and ineffective, 
made during the two years was 4,916,273 and 4,795,524 in 1950 and 
1951 respectively. 

The renewals of equipment mentioned made it possible, by means of 
constant supervision and attention, to maintain a reasonably satis- 
factory service in spite of the overloading of the worn-out equipment. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The programme of Public Works Extraordinary during 1950 and 
1951 continued to be concerned mainly with housing. Satisfactory 
progress was made with the schemes intended to cope with the housing 
problem. The scarcity of building sites since 1949 has forced new 
construction to be concentrated in multi-storeyed blocks of flats to 
the exclusion of less permanent dwellings. 
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During the two years under review the Permanent Housing Scheme 
at Governor’s Meadow providing 471 flats and known as ‘“‘Scheme A” 
was completed and another 111 families were accommodated under 
another scheme (“‘Scheme B”) planned to provide 151 flats for poorer 
people. The cost of these two schemes was apportioned as follows : 


“Scheme A” £ 
General Revenue balances : : J ; 600,000: 
Loan Funds . : 1,400,000 
Colonial Development and Welfare interest-free 

loan . : 4 i : i ‘ . 250,000: 
Total . .  £2,250,000 

“Scheme B” £ 
General Revenue balances 4 ‘ : ‘ 177,900 
Loan Funds . 3 14,100 
Colonial Development and Welfare free grant : 100,000 

Total... .. £292,000 


“Scheme A” was executed by contract, ‘“‘Scheme B” is being carried 
out directly by the Department of Lands and Works. At the end of 
1951, 40 flats in two blocks of 20 each were under construction ; these 
with the 111 flats already constructed under “Scheme B” will complete 
this programme of 151 dwellings. 

A further 36 flats in two blocks were planned at the end of 1951, as. 
the first instalment of a third scheme ‘“‘C” ; these two blocks are esti- 
mated to cost £85,900, which it is proposed to meet from loan funds. 

Thus the total cost of new permanent housing constructed or planned. 
by the Colonial Government under the three post-war schemes was 
£2,627,000. Of this, £350,000 was provided by H.M. Government 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, £100,000 by free 
grant and the remainder by interest-free loan. 

The total number of flats built by Government since the end of the 
war, including certain blocks not included in the schemes mentioned, 
is as follows : 


Permanent 
New blocks . ‘ é ; f A . 612 flats 
By repair . , . 1l_,, 
By conversion of existing buildings | A ga 2S 
838 
Temporary 
Total number of dwellings - . “ - 436 


There are encouraging signs that private enterprise is now becoming 
increasingly willing to invest in building works ;. this is evidenced by 
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the number of proposals approved for additions or improvements to 
existing accommodation as well as the construction of new buildings. 

The rest of the Public Works Extraordinary programme was con- 
cerned with deferred repairs to Crown properties and improvements 
and repairs to such public buildings as hospitals, schools and Govern- 
ment Offices. Widespread damage was occasioned by the explosion 
of the ammunition ship Bedenham in April, 1951, and materials and 


nearly completed by the end of 1951. 


BROADCASTING 


There is no wireless broadcasting system in Gibraltar, and those 
desiring to obtain British programmes listen to the Overseas Services 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation. There is a wired broadcasting 
service, operated by the military authorities for military personnel, 
which also relays programmes from the B.B.C. 


Chapter 11: Communications 
SHIPPING 


The total arrivals of vessels of all kinds during 1950 and 1951 was 
4,823 and 5,633 respectively ; the net tonnage entered was 8,210,806 
and 9,318,891. The majority of these vessels called for oil or coal 
bunkers or repairs. 

The following passenger services were in operation : 


Orient Line to and from the United Kingdom monthly 
Union Castle Line to and from the United Kingdom monthly 
Italia Line, New York/Naples/Genoa fortnightly 
American Export Line, New York/Palermo/Naples/ 

Piraeus/Haifa monthly 
Polish Ocean Lines, Gdynia/Southampton/Port Said/ 

Bombay/Karachi monthly 

Approximately one cargo vessel a week arrived from the United. 

Kingdom. 


A passenger and carferry service to and from Tangier was operated 
by the Bland Line Steamer Gibel Tarik except for a short period in 
winter while the vessel was drydocked and refitting. 

A daily passenger ferry service was maintained between Gibraltar 
and Algeciras. 

Local home trade vessels on the Register numbered 59 in 1950 and 
60 in 1951. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility of the 
City Council, in which the roads are vested by law. The length of 
toad open for traffic is 54 miles in the city, 4 miles in the South District 


labour had to be diverted to repair the damage done. Repairs were 


| 
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and about 3} miles in the area of North Front and Catalan Bay. All 
toads are in good condition and suitable for motor traffic. 

A total of 2,656 vehicles were licensed to run in Gibraltar on 31st 
December, 1951. This total is made up as follows : 


Private cars : : ; 1,924 

Taxis and pra hire cars 7 : 3 137 

Buses 3 : 3 74 

Lorries : 4 . : : 3 347 

Motor cycles . : * ‘ 7 174 
AIR 


There is no civil airfield in the Colony, but restricted use of the 
R.A.F. aerodrome at North Front by civil aircraft is permitted, subject 
to termination if military considerations so require. 

British European Airways were operating four services a week to 
and from the United Kingdom, via Bordeaux and Madrid, at the 
beginning of 1950. The number of services was increased to six a 
week in April, 1950 and later to seven a week in October, 1950. With 
the introduction of the winter schedule for 1951-52 the number of 
services was reduced to five a week from Ist October, 1951. Viking 
aircraft were employed on these services. 

Gibraltar Airways continued their daily service to and from Tangier 
throughout the two-year period, the number of flights varying between 
four and five according to the season. The aircraft employed on this 
service were de Havilland 89 Rapides. 

In June, 1950, a bi-weekly service to Malaga and Seville was in- 
augurated by Gibraltar Airways, and in October, 1950, another new 
service was commenced between Gibraltar and Tetuan, Spanish 
Morocco. However, both these services were suspended in April, 
1951. 

A total of 23,680 passengers and 188,268 kilos of freight were set 
down and 22,379 passengers and 3,154 kilos of freight were picked up 
by schedule and chartered aircraft, including aircraft in transit, during 
the period under review. 

Following the precedent set in 1949 air displays were held by the 
R.A.F. in September, 1950 and 1951, to commemorate the Battle of 
Britain. A number of the most modern aircraft, including Vampires 
and (in 1951) Meteors, were flown out from the United Kingdom to 
take part in the displays. 


POSTS 


The overland daily surface-mail service to and from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent via Spain and France was maintained 
without interruption throughout 1950 and 1951. Despatches from 
the United Kingdom were mainly composed of correspondence other 
than letters and small packets, which were despatched by air. Surface 
mails were transmitted to the U.S.A. and Italy by ships of the Italia 
Line and American Export Line ; such despatches averaged two per 
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month in 1950 and six per month in 1951. Direct despatches were 
also made to India at six-weekly intervals during 1951 by ships of the 
Polish Ocean Lines, Gdynia. 

The air services mentioned in the preceding section of this Chapter 
were fully utilised for the carriage of air mail to and from the United 
Kingdom and Tangier. 

Parcel mails were conveyed by sea at somewhat irregular intervals. 
Despatches to and from the United Kingdom averaged five and three 
per month respectively in 1950, and four and six per month in 1951. 
An air parcels service to and from the United Kingdom was main- 
tained throughout the period. 

To commemorate the inauguration of the Legislative Council in 
1950, a special issue of postage stamps was placed on sale on Ist 
August of that year, for a period of six months. The issue comprised 
a set of four stamps, the values being 2d., 3d., 6d., and Is. 


Chapter 12: Cultural Activities 


Cultural activities continued to centre on the Calpe Institute, directed 
by the British Council Representative. The administration of the 
Institute is now conducted through an Executive Committee while an 
Advisory Committee of twelve Group Leaders meet each month. The 
activities included art classes, camera club, drama group, recorded 
music, string quartet, tea dances, keep-fit group, table tennis, fencing, 
indoor games, hockey and tennis. 

From Ist July, 1951, the Calpe Institute became financially self- 
supporting with funds raised locally, while the British Council con- 
tinued to provide materials such as music, gramophone records, 
films, film-strips, exhibitions, newspapers, periodicals, library books, 
etc. 

The Gibraltar Festival was celebrated in June, 1950, with music 
provided by the Ist Battalion The Royal Irish Fusiliers (Princess 
Victoria’s) and the 1st Regiment of The Foreign Legion. Concerts 
were given by the Madrid Symphony Orchestra conducted by Clarence 
Raybould with Irene Kohler, pianoforte solist, and Joseph Szigeti, 
violin soloist. La Agrupacion “Aires de Montanya” from Mallorca 
gave a programme of Spanish songs and dances. Sports events 
included football, water-polo and swimming matches between teams 
from Gibraltar, Spain and Spanish Morocco. 

Three British Council exhibitions, which were greatly appreciated, 
were an Exhibition of Magazines and Periodicals staged in February, 
1951, and an Exhibition of English Sporting Prints of the 18th and 
19th centuries, both of which attracted over 1,000 people to the Insti- 
tute during each fortnight, while for three weeks in June, 1951, a 
Children’s Theatre Exhibition was seen by nearly 3,000 children and 
their teachers, thanks to the co-operation of the Director of Education. 

Among eminent lecturers who visited the Institute were Professor 
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Starkie, C.B.E., British Council Representative in Spain, and Pro- 
fessor Arnold J. Toynbee, F.B.A., the well known historian. 

The outstanding events were the excellent productions by the Drama 
Group of the plays “Quiet Wedding” by Esther McCracken, and 
““George and Margaret” by Gerald Savory. 

A full programme of live and recorded music was given at regular 
intervals, and documentary films were used to illustrate lectures both 
to members of the Institute and to the schools. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


GIBRALTAR, situated in latitude 36° 7’ N. and longitude 5° 21’ W., 
stands out as a bold mountainous promontory from the south-west 
coast of Spain. 

The peninsula is connected with the Province of Andalucia by a low- 
lying sandy isthmus barely 1 mile long and } mile wide and runs from 
north to south to a pointed extremity, Europa Point, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Gibraltar has a length of nearly 3 miles, a breadth of ? mile with a 
total area of 2} square miles. The highest point of the Rock is 1,396 
feet. 

The town which has a resident civilian population of about 23,000 
is built on the western slope facing the bay and looks on to the Spanish 
sea port of Algeciras. The residential district consists of two distinct 
portions, known respectively as the town and the south. The more 
important is the town. The commercial section is situated in this 
district and the abrupt slopes at the back of the town are thickly 
covered with houses built tier upon tier to a height of 250 feet above 
the sea. 

The southern area is a suburb divided from the northern area by the 
Alameda Gardens. It comprises Rosia and the Admiralty quarters, 
stores and barracks. This portion of Gibraltar has an advantage over 
the town in that the air is fresher and there are more open spaces. 

On the east side of the Rock the only houses are those in the village 
of Catalan Bay, the inhabitants of which are chiefly fishermen of 
Genoese descent. 

The climate of Gibraltar is mild and temperate. During the winter 
months the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and 
occasionally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean 
minimum and maximum temperatures during this period range from 
45° F. to 65° F. respectively. 

The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm 
breeze laden with moisture, known as the “Levanter”, strikes the 
eastern face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a 
cloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During this period the 
climate is humid and relaxing. 

The mean minimum and maximum temperatures in the summer 
vary from 55° F. to 85° F. respectively. 

The rainy season is spread over the period from September to May. 
The annual average rainfall is 35 inches. 
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Chapter 2: History 


The recorded history of Gibraltar begins in A.D. 711 when the Arab 
conquerors of North Africa passed across the Straits to the European 
mainland. Tarik-ibn-Zeyad, a Moorish chieftain, landed in April of 
that year at Algeciras from Ceuta. Marching in the direction of Cadiz 
he defeated the army of the Visigothic king Roderic at the lake of 
Janda, near Medina Sidonia. Pushing on, he captured Toledo ; the 
Moorish invasion of Spain had begun. 

Tarik had early seized the heights above and around Algeciras, and, 
appreciating the strategic value of the Rock, occupied it with a small 
force. He ordered the building of Moorish Castle, erecting a palace 
and citadel. The Rock became known as Gebel Tarik, or hill of Tarik. 
For about seven and a half centuries Gebel Tarik was in Moorish 
hands, and it was only in the last hundred years of that period that 
there were serious attempts by the Spaniards to capture the Rock. 

The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 20th 
August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently became 
Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock till 1704. 
Three years previously England and Holland had joined with Austria 
and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance for a war against France 
and Spain, the war of the Spanish Succession. 

The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, appeared in the 
Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo-Dutch 
fleet. A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch marines was 
set ashore near the North Front. The marines made towards the 
town, the defenders found opposition was hopeless, and on 24th July 
surrender was made. However, the Spaniards did not give up hope 
of recapturing the Rock, and the British forces were subjected to 
occasional sieges. The Great Siege, as it is called, may be said to date 
from 13th September, 1779, when the first gun was fired in the long 
struggle against the large Franco-Spanish army under the Duc de 
Crillon. 

The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott, and under his 
tireless and able leadership the garrison, though outnumbered by four 
to one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve days. Since 
12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened after the Great 
Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the Rock from the British. 
With the end of the Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar was able to make 
steady progress without threat of siege or large-scale raid. 

Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the value of 
Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45. Gibraltar was a key 
point in the anti-submarine campaign in both wars. Patrols went out 
to keep the Straits clear, and the bay was very important as an assembly 
point for convoys. The Dockyard worked at full pressure for the 
repairing of British and Allied warships. 

The outstanding event of the second world war was the evacuation 
of almost the entire civil population in July/November, 1940 ; some 
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16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Their 
Tepatriation was begun in 1944 and almost completed by the end of 
1949, The repatriation scheme has now ended. 

Providing improved housing for the repatriates and others has been 
one of the chief preoccupations of the Government since the end of 
the war. The Government have built 838 modern flats and provided 
436 temporary dwellings. The total cost of the housing, either already 
built or definitely planned, is £2,627,000, of which Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds provided a free grant of £100,000 and an 
interest-free loan of £250,000 ; the remainder has been from revenue 
balances and a loan of £14 million raised by the Gibraltar Government. 

An important constitutional advance was made with the inaugur- 
ation of the Legislative Council by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh in 
November, 1950. Details are given in the next chapter. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


The constitution of Gibraltar is defined by the Gibraltar (Legislative 
Council) Order in Council 1950, dated 3rd February, 1950, by Letters 
Patent of 28th February, 1950, and by Royal Instructions of the latter 
date. The constitution is that of a Crown Colony. Executive 
authority is vested in the Governor, who previously to November, 
1950, had also legislative powers but is now President of the newly- 
oe Legislative Council. The Governor is also Commander- 
in-Chief. 

In formulating policy for the administration of the Colony the 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council composed of four 
ex-officio members, viz. the Deputy Fortress Commander, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary, and of 
three unofficial members. The unofficial members are appointed by 
the Governor on instructions from the Secretary of State and, unless 
it is otherwise provided in the instrument of their appointment, they 
hold office for three years. The Governor has power, subject to the 
disallowance of the Crown acting through the Secretary of State, to 
make temporary appointments to fill certain vacancies. 

The Governor, in the execution of his powers and authorities, is 
required to consult with the Executive Council in all cases except those 
in which, in his judgment, the Government service would be materially 
prejudiced by consultation, or in cases too unimportant to need the 
Council’s advice or too urgent to admit of their advice being obtained 
in the requisite time ; but in the last-mentioned case he must com- 
municate to the Council at the earliest moment the measures he has 
taken and the reasons for them. 

The Governor alone is entitled to submit questions to the Executive 
Council, but unofficial members can request him to submit questions 
proposed by them, and if he refuses they can require the refusal to be 
recorded in the minutes. It is open to the Governor to take decisions 
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upon any matter in opposition to the advice of the Council, but in 
such case a report must be furnished to the Secretary of State. 


The Legislative Council, which was inaugurated by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh on 23rd November, 1950, consists 
of the Governor as President, three ex-officio members, namely the 
Colonial Secretary, Attorney-General and Financial Secretary, two 
members nominated by the Governor of whom at least one must be 
unofficial, and five elected unofficial members. The Governor may 
summon any official as an Extraordinary Member of the Council, but 
no such member may vote. Nominated and elected members normally 
retain their seats until dissolution of the Council ; this takes place at 
least every three years. The Council may consider and dispose of any 
Bill or motion relating to the peace, order or good government of the 
Colony, but no measure which would create a charge upon public 
funds or affect taxation may be proceeded upon without the consent 
of the Governor. Powers are reserved to the Governor to pass into 
law, without the consent of the Council, any measure if it is in his 
opinion expedient in the interests of public order, public faith or good 
government so to do ;_ exercise of these powers must be reported to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The assent of the Governor 
is required to all legislation, which also remains subject to disallowance 
by the Crown. Bills of certain classes may not be assented to without 
the prior concurrence of the Crown, conveyed through the Secretary 
of State. 


Elections for the Legislative Council and the franchise are regulated 
by local legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections Ordinance, 
1950 (No. 15 of 1950). Subject to certain exceptions and to com- 
pliance with provisions relating to registration, the franchise is 
exercisable by all adult British subjects and citizens of the Republic of 
Ireland who have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar for a continous 
period of twelve months ending on the qualifying date for registration 
as an elector. The Ordinance contains provision for the registration 
of electors who during a part or the whole of the qualifying period 
were resident in neighbouring Spanish territory. Members of the 
Armed Forces not domiciled in Gibraltar are, however, excluded. 
The system of proportional representation is used for voting. The 
Ordinance contains provision for the conduct of elections, the present- 
ation of election petitions, the limitation of candidates’ expenses, 
election offences, and other connected matters. It applies generally 
to elections for the City Council also, save that the system of pro- 
portional representation is not . 


The first elections for the Legislative Council were held on 8th 
November, 1950 ; nine candidates were nominated for the five elective 
seats. About 7,200 votes were polled out of a total electorate of some 
13,500 ;_ the proportion of registered electors who voted was thus 
about 53 per cent. Of the two persons subsequently nominated by the 
Governor one was an unofficial and both were Gibraltarians. The 
first nominations to the Executive Council under the new Letters 
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Patent were announced on 12th December, 1950 ; all three persons 
nominated were Gibraltarian members of the Legislative Council. 

The new Legislative Council held its first business meeting on 16th 
December, 1950. 

Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprising 13 
members. The Chief Medical Officer is an ex-officie member. Five 
councillors are appointed by the Governor and must include one 
representative each of the Naval, Military and Air Forces, holding 
office during the Governor’s pleasure, the others being appointed for 
a period of three years. Seven councillors are elected, and hold office 
for three years. Candidates for election must, in addition to having 
the voters’ qualifications, be able to speak, read and write the English 
language, but are ineligible if they are servants of the City Council or 
(with certain exceptions) Government servants. 

The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It is 
responsible for instance for fire prevention, enforcing public health 
measures, maintaining highways, providing water, electricity, gas and 
a telephone service, and issuing vehicle licences, driving licences and 
dog licences. But hospitals, education and the administration of the 
port are the responsibility of the Government. The Governor has 
certain controlling powers in relation to the finances of the Council. 

An election for the seven elective seats on the City Council was held 
on 6th December, 1950 ; 4,142 persons exercised their right to vote. 

Government officers are appointed by the Governor, appointments 
to the higher offices being made on the selection of the Secretary of 
State. The principal executive officers are the Colonial Secretary, 
Attorney-General, Financial Secretary, Chief Medical Officer, Director 
of Education, Director of Labour and Welfare, Commissioner of 
Police, Captain of the Port, and Commissioner of Lands and Works. 
On the judicial side there is a Chief Justice for the Supreme Court and 
a Stipendiary Magistrate for the Court of Summary Jurisdiction. In 
the absence of the Stipendiary Magistrate his place is usually taken by 
local citizens who have been appointed justices of the peace. Details 
of the judicial system of the Colony will be found in Part II, Chapter 9. 

The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be discharged 
by the Chief Assistant Secretary, who held periodical press conferences 
, and issued a number of press communiques on matters of general 
interest. 

A considerable amount of publicity material including articles, 
publications and photographs supplied by the Central Office of In- 
formation was distributed throughout the Colony. Documentary 
films, also supplied by the Central Office of Information, were widely 
exhibited by arrangement with the local cinema proprietors. Film 
strips were distributed to schools. 

The Photographic Publicity Scheme inaugurated at the beginning of 
1947 which provided for the exhibition of photographs showing 
progress in various activities of the Government, has continued to 
prove useful during the years under review. Showcases placed at 
the Colonial Secretariat, the Department of Education and the General 
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Post Office, have been used to display photographs not only of local 
activities, but others supplied by the Central Office of Information, 
the main theme of which has been the projection of Britain to the 
Colonies. 

Contact has been maintained with journalists visiting the Colony 
and facilities have been afforded to enable them to obtain the inform- 
ation they required. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The Police carried out 172 inspections in 1950 and 175 inspections 
in 1951; these included testing and adjustments of weights and 
measures belonging to Government Departments, War Department, 
H.M. Dockyard, vendors, shops and market stalls, etc. 

There were six prosecutions in 1950 and 11 in 1951 for possession 
of unjust weights. All cases but one resulted in conviction. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers 
Newspapers in 1950 and 1951 were as follows : 


Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) ‘ 7 English 
El Calpense (daily) . 5 5 Spanish 
Gibraltar Post (weekly) ‘ : 5 English and Spanish 


Chapter 6: Reading List 


ABBOT, W. C. An Introduction to the Documents relating to the Inter- 
national Status of Gibraltar, 1704-1934. New York, 1934. Pp. 
viii + 112. Bibliography pp. 18-94. 

Conn, S. Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century. 
London, 1942. Pp. xii + 317. Bibliography and guides, pp. 
285-300. 

Drinkwater, Cot. J. A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 1779-1783. 
New Edition. London, 1905. Pp. 392. This is the classic 
description of the Great Siege by one who served at the time in 
Gibraltar. 


EL.icott, J.T. and D. M. An Ornament to the Almeida. The history 
of the Gibraltar City Hall. Grosvenor Press, Portsmouth. 

Frere, Sir B. H. T. Guide to the Flora of Gibraltar and the Neigh- 
bourhood. Gibraltar, 1910. Pp. 166. 
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GarraT,.G. T. Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. London, 1939. 
Pp. 339. A book which has particular interest in the light of 
the final result of the war of 1939-45 in its Mediterranean aspect. 


Howes, Dr. H. W. The Story of Gibraltar. London, 1946. Pp. 93. 
A concise history demonstrating the imperial, strategic and 
European importance of the Rock, and intended for “those 
leaving the secondary schools of Gibraltar with an account of 
their own place”. 

Howes, Dr. H. W. The Gibraltarian. The origin and development 
of ae population of Gibraltar from 1704. Colombo, City Press, 


KENYON, MAJor-GENERAL E. R. Gibraltar under Moor, Spaniard and 
Briton. Edited and revised by Lieut. Col. H. A. Sanson. London, 
1938. Pp. xx + 136. Works consulted pp. xiii-xviii. Primarily 
a description of the military defences of Gibraltar at various 
periods in its history. 

Gibraltar Directory and Guidebook. Gibraltar, 1948. Pp. 178 + 72 
of advertisements. A valuable collection of local information 
together with much historical data. 
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APPENDIX Ila 
IMPORTS 1950 


I. Foodstuffs (including Soap) 
Approx. Approx. 


quantity value 

Tons £ 
Cheese . 7 i f 4 g 5 F 155 40,000 
Coffee . : : ‘ : : . 2,745 825,000 
Cookie Oil . Fi . : : r ‘ 335 49,500 
5 ; i . 5,550 235,700 
fate and Marmalade z . f ‘ ‘ 200 16,800 
Margarine. 5 F : 196 31,500 
Meat (frozen) é - : : ‘ . 1,165 114,000 
Milk (tinned) ‘ : : ; 7 é 750 101,200 
Offal (frozen) ; : 3 : , : 50 4,300 
Potatoes : ‘i 5 . : 5 . 3,200 80,000 
Rice. ‘ _ ; a 3 é 4 110 6,600 
Soap. $ : 9 ; ‘ : : 380 29,500 
Squashes s ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ a 100 5,200 
Sugar . ‘ 3 L372. 61,700 
Miscellaneous items under 100 tons ‘i . 3,000 185,000 

Fresh fish 3 : : 4 350 x 
Fresh vegetables and fruits. : 5 . 6,000 180,000 


II. Manufactured Goods 


Cement : é % . 5,200 29,400 
Clothing and household linen . A . 3,377 632,500 
Constructional material . - 5 : - 4,306 172,200 
Footwear . : \ f ‘ 3 - 391 | 

Paper . : : Z i - 3 i 223 33,500 
Marine stores Q : 2 . 3 : 91 46,700 
Matches 3 - i : z : 60 4,300 
Motor cars and lorries . 5 ‘ , ‘i 448 268,400 
Paint . 4 3 - r ¢ 3 ‘ 125 25,700 
Radio sets. t 2 : % : ‘ 52 13,000 
Capital equipment ‘ 383 191,500 


Miscellaneous, including ironmongery, electrical 

equipment and stores, glassware, crockery, 

linoleum, leather, furniture, medical supplies, 

tyres, bicycles, books, magazines, travel requi- 
sites, precious stones, etc., etc. - A . 3,120 623,800 
17,776 £2,093,600 
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Ill. Fuels 


Petrol 
Coal and ‘chancel 
Kerosene 


IV. Wines, Spirits, Malt and Tobacco 


Wine 
Malt 
Rum 


Gin. ‘ 

Whisky (British) 
Whisky (Canadian) 
Whisky (U.S.A.) 

Brandy 

Cordials 

Perfumery 

Alcohol ‘ a 
Manufactured Tobacco - 
Unmanufactured Tobacco 
Cigars . 

Cigarettes 


I. Foodstuffs . 
II. Manufactured Goods 
TII. Fuels ‘ 
IV. Wines, Spirits, Malt 





APPENDIX 11 A—continued 55 
Approx. Approx. 
quantity value 
Tons £ 

4,470 137,309 

208,120 932,100 
371 6,000 

212,961 £1,075,400 

Gallons Tons Value 

£ 
71,671 _ 97,353 
364,599 — 164,069 
587 _ 1,408 
6,534 _ 6,875 
14,991 _ 24,985 
5,172 — 8,620 
50 _ 83 
2,297 _ 6,776 
817 _ 2,893 
408 _ 10,408 
3,600 _ 1,620 
_ 3°61 4,578 
— 1,528 °49 213,989 
— 1:12 3,679 
— 30203 325,597 
470,726 1,835°25 £872,933 
Summary 

25,658 2,001,000 

17,776 2,093,600 

212,961 1,075,400 

470,726 1,835°25 872,933 


and Tobacco 





470,726 


258,230: 25 


£6,042,933 
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IMPORTS 1951 
I. Foodstuffs (including Soap) 


Approx. 
quantity 
Tons 
Cheese . 5 : 3 : y A 112 
Coffee . ‘ 3 : . 2 ‘ 2,528 
Cooking oil . “4 - i 4 330 
Flour a ; 2 é 4,650 
Jam and marmalade : 2 3 200 
Margarine 5 . . : : 238 
Meat (frozen) . : : 2 : ‘ 1,239 
Milk (tinned) . ‘ 3 ‘ ‘i c 1,275 
Offal (frozen) ; : ‘i ‘ 55 
Potatoes : : Z : : ¥ 3,750 
Rice : ‘ \ : y ‘ 5 80 
Soap ‘ ; : ‘ i ‘ c 400 
Squashes é " : ‘ ‘ ; 100 
Sugar : $ : 1,394 
Miscellaneous items under 100 tons - f 3,500 
Fresh fish % : - 2 350 
Fresh vegetable and fruits : Z 6,000 
26,201 
II. Manufactured Goods 
Cement . : : . 2,200 
Clothing and household linen s - 2 3,525 
Constructional material . j ; ‘ 3,955 
Footwear : : - % ‘ ; 395 
Paper. : . : : 3 i 450 
Marine stores . : A . : 4 92 
Matches . z : 7 : : 60 
Motor cars and lorries. “ . a 555 
Paint fs e : ry . 125 
Radio sets ; : : Sore ee 715 
Capital equipment . 140 
Miscellaneous, including ironmongery, elec- 
trical equipment and stores, glassware, 
crockery, linoleum, leather, furniture, 
medical supplies, tyres, bicycles, books, 
magazine, travel ae poms stones, 
etc. etc. = a s 100 
14,672 
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601,600 


£2,189,600 


APPENDIX I1B—continued 


Ill. Fuels 


Petrol 
Coal and ‘charcoal 
Kerosene 


IV. Wines, Spirits, Malt and Tobacco 








Gallons 
Wine . F , ‘ ‘ 68,740 
Malt . 4 : ; : 388,282 
Rum . 5 ‘ 4 2,461 
Gin . c * 9,278 
Whisky (British) | : : 19,874 
Whisky (U.S.A.) . ‘4 E 670 
Whisky Cay) 7 5 11,812 
Brandy . : : 1,846 
Cordials. 3 4 : 1,066 
Perfumery . 2 ; : 520 
Alcohol . é 4,760 
Manufactured Tobacco. 
Unmanufactured Tobacco 
Cigars 
Cigarettes 

509,309 

Summary 
I. Foodstuffs . 
Il. Manufactured Goods 
Il. Fuels . 
IV. Wines, Spirits, Malt and 
Tobacco . 509,309 





509,309 





26,201 
14,672 
185,100 


2,210 





228,183 





357 


Approx. 
value 


£ 
114,600 
1,256,500 
10,000 


£1,381,100 


£926,600 


2,232,600 
2,189,600 
1,381,100 


926,600 


£6,729,900 


Wine 

Malt 

Rum 

Gin 

Whisky : 
(British) 
(Canadian) 
(U.S.A.) 

Brandy 

Cordials 

Gasoline 

Fuel oil 

Manufactured 
tobacco 

Chopped, 
pressed and 
packed 


Cigars 
Cigarettes 


APPENDIX III 


RE-EXPORTS, 1950 AND 1951 


” 
tons 


(Dutiable Goods only) 


Quantity 
1950 1951 
45,271 36,560 
1,440 15,588 
852 1,291 
3,998 6,048 
8,624 13,013 
4,212 11,137 
36 68 
650 867 
346 828 
28,840 35,455 
242,367 402,435 
1.82 1.62 
19.3 287 
01 06 
216.25 160.5 
TOTAL 


Value 
1950 1951 
£ £ 

61,493 42,661 
648 7,015 
2,044 3,098 
6,663 6,325 
14,373 21,688 
7,020 18,562 
60 113 
1,917 2,558 
1,225 2,932 
3,485 4,652 
1,211,830 3,200,000 
2,304 2,056 
15,133 209,748 
299 1,794 
248,416 174,882 
£1,576,910 £2,698,084 


Figures shown have been compiled from records of export licences 


issued during the year, and from ships’ manifests. 


of exports are kept in Gibraltar. 
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No other statistics 
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APPENDIX VIII 


PRISON STATISTICS 


Population, Religions, Ages, Nationalities 


In custody on Receptions Discharges In custody on 
lst January during year during year 31st December 
11 


1950 9 65 63 
1951 11 59 63 Hf 
(b) DAILY AVERAGES 
Total Daily Average Daily Average Convicted 
Daily Average Unconvicted Males Females 
1950 10-68 1-03 9-65 _— 
1951 8-94 1-21 7-73 _— 
(c) RELIGIONS 
Church of Scotland 
Roman Church of and other Methodists TOTAL 
Catholic England Presbyterians 
1950 56 8 1 _ 65 
1951 55 4 — — 59 
(d) AGE GROUPS 
Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 
16 to to to 50 TOTAL 
years 20 years 25 years 50 years years 
1950 2: 9 ll 35 8 65 
1951 _— 8 15 32 4 59 
(e) NATIONALITIES 1950 1951 
British (Gibraltarian) . 12 23 13 
British (U.K.) : . x 6 14 
Spanish 26 31 
French 2 _— 
Eirean 5 _ 
Polish 2 =e 
Norwegian 1 _— 
US.A. — 1 
TOTAL . 65 59 
64 
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PART I 


General Review 


GENERAL Sir Gordon MacMillan, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C., succeeded General Sir Kenneth Anderson, K.C.B., M.C., as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar on 9th May, 1952. 

The people of Gibraltar took full advantage of the opportunity to 
reaffirm their loyalty and devotion to the Crown during the Coronation 

festivities which were held in June, 1953, amid scenes of great enthus- 
iasm. 

Elections to the Legislative Council and the City Council were held 
in September and December, 1953 respectively. Details are given in 
Part III, Chapter 3. 

Further measures were taken in 1952 and 1953 to strengthen the 
fiscal system and to raise further capital to finance the Government 
housing schemes. A loan of £250,000 bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum was raised by the Government during the period 
under review while the trades tax, which was introduced in 1950, was 
replaced by income tax which came into effect on Ist April, 1953. 
Details of the new tax will be found in Part II, Chapter 3. The Govern- 
ment Lottery continued to be well patronised. 

Trade continued at a good level. The value of imports rose in 1952 
and increased still further in 1953. The number of passenger ships 
calling at the port increased with consequent benefit to the tourist 
trade. The recently revived Tourist Bureau is now firmly established 

_ and is showing good results. There has, however, been a considerable 
decline in the overall amount of shipping coming to Gibraltar largely, 
though not entirely, due to the fact that fewer ships are calling for 
bunkers. The Port Development Committee has been reconstituted 
with a view to making recommendations on how the decline can be 
arrested and for improving conditions in the port generally. 

The rationing of essential foodstuffs was maintained, except in the 
case of meat which was de-rationed in April, 1953. The rationing of 
petrol was discontinued on Ist January, 1953. 

There was a mild epidemic of poliomyelitis in 1952 and an unusual 
number of cases of undulant fever in 1953 ; otherwise the health of the 
civilian population remained satisfactory during the two years. To- 
wards the end of 1953 a clinic was opened where indigent out-patients 
could be examined and treated by the District Medical Officer assisted 
by a District Nurse. A third Infant Welfare Clinic was opened in 1952 
and, like the other two, is well attended. Pulmonary tuberculosis is 
still a problem but appears to be under control. 

Unemployment among British subjects remained negligible. Her 
Majesty’s Dockyard continued to be the largest employer of labour the 
bulk of which is engaged in ship repairing and ancillary services. The 
total labour force of the Colony amounted at the end of 1953 to 20,280 
persons of whom some 13,500 were Spaniards. Details of labour 
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legislation enacted during 1952 and 1953 will be found in Part II, 
Chapter 2. Further labour and social legislation has been drafted. 
A Labour Advisory Board to advise the Government on labour and 
social matters was set up in 1952 

Two strikes, both among alien workmen, occurred during the period. 
Otherwise labour relations remained good. 

The cost-of-living index, based on a datum of 100 in July, 1939, rose 
from 226 in January, 1952, to 231 in September in that year. The index 
dropped to 223 in December, 1952 and remained substantially the same 
throughout 1953. 

The task of providing new dwellings was energetically pursued. 
Three blocks comprising 78 flats were completed during the period and 
two further blocks were begun. In addition a number of buildings 
were converted either for permanent or temporary housing purposes. 
The total number of permanent flats built since the war is 916. 

There was little crime during 1952 and 1953. The bulk of the cases 
reported to the Police were for traffic offences. Revenue offences, 
however, showed a considerable increase in 1953 over those in 1952. 
One murder was committed ; the persons concerned were Spaniards : 
one was arrested and convicted in Gibraltar and seven others were 
arrested in Spain where they were sentenced to varying terms of im- 
prisonment. 

Two large distillation units were installed by the City Council in 1953 
to meet the increasing demand for potable water, especially in times of 
drought. The Council also completed in 1953 a scheme for developing 
the electricity supply. 

The educational policy during 1952-53 was one of consolidation. 
The General Certificate of Education Examination superseded the 
School Leaving Certificate in the summer of 1952 and the results 
achieved in the past two years have been most satisfactory. 

The percentage of trained teachers is increasing, as six students are 
now sent yearly to training colleges in the United Kingdom instead of 
three as in the past. 

A new school was opened in September, 1953, to cater primarily for 
the children of Service parents stationed in the Colony. 

British European Airways operated seven flights a week to and from 
the United Kingdom via Bordeaux and Madrid during the period. 
Gibraltar Airways ran a daily service to and from Tangier, the number 
of flights varying between four and five, according to demand. 

The Calpe Institute, of which the British Council representative in 
Gibraltar is the Director, continued to be the focus of cultural activities 
in the Colony. Art exhibitions, plays and concerts have been held, and 
the Flower Show held in June, 1953, at the Institute—the first of its 
kind ever to be held in Gibraltar—has led to the formation of the 
Gibraltar and Campo Area Horticultural Society which promises to 
become a permanent and popular institution. 

Dr. J. d’A. Waechter, Ph.D., F.S.A., continued during 1952 and 1953 
the work he had begun in 1948 on the excavation of Gorham’s Cave, 
Material of considerable scientific value has been found, 


PART I 


Chapter 1: Population 


Tue civilian population at the beginning of the century reached a peak 
of over 20,000 ; this was followed by a decline beginning in 1908. The 
average total of resident civilians then remained between 17,000 and 
18,000 ; a census taken in 1931 showed a total civilian population of 
18,736, inclusive of certain non-residents. Upon the outbreak of the 
Spanish Civil War in 1936, the population was increased by the return 
of a number of Gibraltarians normally resident in neighbouring Spanish 
territory, and by the entry of some Spanish political refugees. In 1940 
the civilian population was again greatly reduced by the evacuation to 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere of some 16,700 persons. Re- 
patriation of these commenced shortly before the end of the war, and 
was completed by the end of 1951. In all, 15,374 persons returned to 
the Colony under the repatriation scheme, a number of evacuees having 
elected to remain in the United Kingdom. 

A census of the population was taken in July, 1951, and showed a 
total resident civilian population of 22,848, an increase of 4,112 in the 
twenty years since the previous census. 

Under the Immigrants and Aliens Order only persons with a right 
of residence, consisting (1) of persons born in Gibraltar before 29th 
June, 1900, or born in Gibraltar after that date if the father was also 
born in Gibraltar and (2) of the wives and minor children of such per- 
sons, are allowed to reside without permit in Gibraltar. All other 
persons, except British subjects in the service of the Crown and their 
families, require a permit to reside. 

Many workers, for the most part Spaniards living in the neighbouring 
towns of La Linea, San Roque and Algeciras, enter the Colony daily 
and return to their homes at night. The average daily number of per- 
sons so entering was 8,500 and 8,649 in 1952 and 1953 respectively, 
against 7,866 in 1951. In addition, a daily average of 300 persons 
entered the Colony as casual visitors during 1952 and 1953, compared 
with 206 in 1951. 

The number of births among the civilian population was 551 in 1952 
and 525 in 1953 compared with 544 in 1951. The corresponding birth 
rates were 23(40 in 1952 and 21(34 in 1953 (for infant and maternal 
mortality see p. 26). 

The number of deaths among the civilian population was 226 in 1952 
and 228 in 1953 compared with 285 in 1951 ; the death rates per thou- 
sand of the total population being 9-60 in 1952 and 9-27 in 1953, com- 
pared with 12-47 in 1951. 

The estimated population at the end of 1952 was 24,085 and at the 
end of 1953 it was 24,736. 

Detailed statistics are contained in Appendix I. 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


: EMPLOYMENT 
Occupations 
Approximately 40 per cent of the labour force is employed by official 
employers, the largest being Her Majesty’s Dockyard where the bulk of 
civilian labour is engaged in ship repairing and its ancillary services. 
The civilian labour employed by the War Department is engaged in 
maintenance and repair work. 

The Lands and Works Department of the Colonial Government 
employs a substantial labour force on new housing and maintenance 
work. The labour force employed by the City Council is engaged in 
the maintenance of municipal services and, during the past few years, 
in the scheme for the conversion of the electricity supply which was 
completed towards the end of 1953. 

Employment in the building and civil engineering industries con- 
tinued at a high level. The tunnelling project begun in 1951 and the 
initiation of a similar project during 1952 caused a considerable increase 
in the labour force engaged in civil engineering. 

The fish and fruit canning industry provides seasonal employment 
for women mainly during the period March to September each year, 
and further development during 1953 brought increased demands for 
female labour. 

Hotels, catering services, the retail distributive trades and domestic 
service are the main sources of private employment. Commercial 
enterprises provide employment for clerical workers in trading agencies 
and shipping offices. 


Numbers Employed 

Under the provisions of the Employment Exchanges and Registr- 
ation Ordinance all persons seeking employment are required to register 
at the Central Employment Exchange with the exception of the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) British non-manual workers receiving more than £500 per 

annum ; 

(6) members of the Armed Forces ; 

(c) members of the Gibraltar Police Force. 

During the period there was only a slight change in the total labour 
force employed in the Colony. The following table shows the number 
of persons registered for work at the end of 1952 and 1953 : 


es eee a | 





1952 1953 
Gibraltar Men. - Fs 7 2 . 4,895 4,736 
Gibraltar Women é ss : ie i 1,205 1,245 
Spanish Men ‘ F - : : . 8,250 8,725 
Spanish Women 4,961 4,842 
United Kingdom Expatriated “Men & Women . 333 351 
Other British Subjects * 234 339 
Other Aliens . . ‘ A . . 22 42 

19,900 20,280 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Wages 


There were no significant wage movements during the two years and 
wages remained generally at the same level as at the end of 1951. The 
agreed unified rates of basic wages payable to industrial employees of 
the Colonial Government, the City Council and the three Service De- 
partments remained unchanged. The mmimum basic weekly wage of 
adult unskilled workers in official employment was 40s., skilled work- 
men received from Sls. to 72s. according to trade and charge hands 
from 57s. to 80s. These rates are augmented by an official cost-of- 
living allowance which was fixed throughout the period at 48s. per week 
for British workers, who are mainly resident in Gibraltar, and 24s. per 
week for aliens, who are mainly resident in Spain. The cost-of-living 
allowance for female workers is fixed at two-thirds of the rates payable 
to male workers. 

From the first pay week in June, 1952, the cost-of-living allowances 
payable to male juvenile workers were adjusted in order that these 
should bear the same proportion to the adult rates as the basic weekly 
juvenile rates bear to the minimum adult basic rates. 

By means of the Standing Wages Committee a close liaison was 
maintained between the Government, the Service Departments and the 
City Council in the co-ordination of wages and other conditions of 
employment of industrial grade workers. 

From Ist April, 1952, all grades of salaried staff (including temporary 
staff) in the service of the Colonial Government received a new cost-of- 
living bonus on a sliding scale at the rate of 14 per cent on the first 
£480 of basic salary, of 9 per cent on the next £480 and 22 per cent 
thereafter. These rates are subject to a minimum bonus of £57 and £38 
per annum to males and females respectively if over 19 years of age, 
and of £28 10s. Od. if under that age. 

During 1952 the Gibraltar Master Builders Association agreed to 
uniform rates for the operatives employed by its member firms. 

An order was made on 16th April, 1953, under the Minimum Wage 
Ordinance fixing the minimum weekly wages for omnibus drivers at 
£4 8s. Od. per 48-hour week and for omnibus conductors at £3 12s. 0d., 
with provision for overtime rates at 2s. 9d. and 2s. 3d. per hour res- 
pectively. 

Under a collective agreement between the local branch of the Trans- 
port and General Workers Union and the Gibraltar Stevedoring Co. 
and the Cargo Labour Employers Association casual labourers em- 
ployed in commercial stevedoring and engaged by the day on a time 
basis were paid 20s. per 8-hour day. The agreement also laid down 
fixed rates for piece work, overtime and obnoxious conditions allowance, 
and provides for the hearing of grievances and the exercise of discipline. 

The rates payable to licensed porters for the movement of merchan- 
dise in the Government Stores and at the Waterport Wharf ranged 
from Id. for cases weighing up to 24 Ib. to 6d. for cases weighing up to 
300 Ib. for each handling operation. Heavier cases, bales, drums and 
bags were paid for on a tonnage basis at the rate of 5s. 6d. per ton 
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weight or measurement. Negotiations were begun in 1953 to establish 
a new tariff of charges for licensed porters. 

Following recommendations made by the Standing Wages Com- 
mittee in February, 1953, new rates for tunnel workers employed by 
civil engineering contractors were accepted as follows : 


Tunnel Miner — Is. 10d. to 1s. 114d. per hour. 
Tunnel Miner’s Assistant — 1s. 9d. per hour. 

Tunnel Labourer — ls. 73d. per hour. 

Other workers — a lead of 5s. 6d. per week on their 


normal wages if substantially em- 
ployed within headings or chambers 
in which excavation work was in 
progress. 

The wages paid to female domestics employed in institutions, hos- 
pitals, messes, etc., varied from 20s. per week for maids to 59s. per week 
for cooks in the larger establishments. Cooks in private employment 
were paid from £4 to £6 pet month and housemaids from 10s. to 20s. 
per week. Charwomen and washerwomen were paid from 5s. to 7s. 6d. 
per day with free meals. 


Hours 

Industrial grade employees of the Colonial Government, City 
Council and Service Departments worked the 44-hour five-day week 
which was introduced in 1947. 

Few private employers have followed the official lead and a 47- to 
50-hour week spread over 53 to 6 days was usual in private industrial 
employment. 

Under the provisions of the Shop Hours Ordinance the maximum 
hours of work of shop assistants were limited to 48 per week. Employees 
in hotels and catering establishments not within the scope of the Shop 
Hours Ordinance worked 48—56 hours per week while domestic 
servants worked 48—58 hours per week. 

Rules made on 9th April, 1953, under the Vehicles and Traffic 
Ordinance limited hours of work of omnibus drivers and conductors 
to 48 in any one week with a maximum overtime of 12 hours in any 
period of 14 days. 

Overtime is paid at time-and-a-half rates on Saturdays and weekdays 
and double-time on Sundays and public holidays by official employers. 
A small but growing number of private employers follows this practice, 
although it is more usual for private employers to pay at time-and-a- 
quarter rates for weekdays and time-and-a-half on Sundays. In a few 
undertakings two to four hours overtime is required at ordinary time 
tates before overtime rates become operative. Systematic overtime 
is unusual. 

Night work is usual in the baking trade. In addition to the usual 
continuous shifts worked in the electricity, water and other public 
services, there was one undertaking engaged on a civil engineering 
contract at the end of December, 1953, employing workers on a three- 
shift system of eight hours. 
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The only women on regular night work are those working for the 
hospital services. 


COST-OF-LIVING 


Monthly computations of the cost-of-living index were made from 
current retail prices under the following headings : (i) food ; (ii) fuel and 
light ; (iii) clothing ; (iv) household sundries ; (v) rent. The index 
is based on a datum of 100 in July, 1939, and reflects the rise in the 
cost of living since that date experienced by an adult unskilled worker 
earning approximately 88s. per week at the end of December, 1951, and 
supporting a wife and three dependent children under 15 years of age. 

During 1952 the index rose from 226 in January to 231 in September, 
and thereafter followed a downward trend, reaching 223 in December. 
Apart from a slight upward variation during the early months of the 
year the index showed little change during 1953, the figure at the end 
of December being 222. 


The following table shows the monthly figures during the period 
under review : 








Year Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 


























1952 228 | 227] 228! 228 | 229] 227/ 229/ 231] 227] 225] 223 











1953 











224} 225 | 225] 226] 222) 221 | 220 | 222) 220} 221 | 222 





Mid-year and end-year prices of principal foodstuffs during the 











period were as follows : * 
Unit Price 
Item of 
quantity 1952 1953 
June Dec. June Dec. 
*Meat (Beef, mutton and 
corned beef) per Ib. 2s.4-Sd. | 2s.4-8d. | 2s.6-4d. | 2s. 5-4d. 
*Fats (Margarine, Lard) per lb. 1s. 8d. 1s. 6d. Is. 5-8d. | 1s. 5:3d. 
Cooking oil per pint | 2s. Od. 2s. Od. 2s. Od. 2s. 2d. 
Evaporated tinned Milk per 16 oz. | 1s. 5d. 1s. 5d. Isl 3-Sd. | 1s. 3-5d. 
tin 
Bread . . - | per ig ria 45d. 45d. 45d. 4-5d. 
loa! 
*Mixed Fresh Vegetables 
(including potatoes) . | per Ib. 29d. 27d. 3-2d. 2-6d. 














* Indicates average price. 


The Cost-of-Living Index Advisory Committee recommended, in 
January, 1952, that an index be established to be called ‘‘ The Official 
Index of Retail Prices”. As the basis for establishing the proposed 
index the Committee recommended that a budgetary survey be carried 
out at an early date covering 50 families selected from a representative 
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cross section of the community and, in order to cover seasonal vari- 
ations in prices, availability of goods, etc., that the survey be conducted 
over four periods each of one month at intervals over a period of 
approximately a full year. 

The Committee’s recommendations were accepted and budget surveys 
were undertaken in August and November, 1952 and in February and 
May, 1953. For various reasons including the difficulty of selecting 
appropriate families within a small community like Gibraltar, patent 
unreliability of data, undisclosed sources of income and absence from 
the Colony, the survey fell considerably short of the proposed 50 
families. For these reasons only 17 of the completed schedules were 
regarded as suitable for retention as basic data. Of the families 
selected 11 were industrial and 6 non-industrial. 

The Committee’s final report is now receiving the attention of 
Government. 


LABOUR AND WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
Staff J 

At the end of 1953 the staff of the Department comprised the Director 
of Labour and Welfare, the Assistant Director, the Manager of the 
Central Employment Exchange, the Insurance Officer, the Welfare 
Officer, the Lady Welfare Officer, the Lady Employment Officer, 22 
clerks and two messengers. In July, 1953, a local officer was selected 
for appointment as factory inspector designate, to take up the appoint- 
ment on the enactment of a Factories Ordinance. It is also proposed 
that this officer should undertake duties as inspector for the purposes 
of enforcement of the Shop Hours Ordinance and Minimum Wage 
Ordinance. 

Employment Exchange 

During 1952 and 1953 the total number of placings made through the 
Employment Exchange was 16,416 compared to 16,200 during the 
preceding two years. Of this number 3,488 notified vacancies were 
filled by Gibraltarians and the remainder by aliens. 

The number of British subjects registered as unemployed in any one 
week inclusive of men, women and juveniles averaged 66 in 1952 and 
64 in 1953. The average unemployment among adult male British 
subjects was 0-57 per cent in 1952 and 0-54 per cent in 1953. Average 
unemployment amongst registered adult females was 1-45 per cent. 

Tunnelling projects initiated in 1951 and 1952 gave rise to demands 
for skilled labour which could not be supplied locally ; and the em- 
ployers concerned successfully trained suitable building trade workers 
in the use of pneumatic rock-drilling appliances. As a result of 
negotiations with the Spanish authorities conducted through the Labour 
and Welfare Department, a small number of experienced miners was 
obtained from the more distant parts of Spain. 

Difficulty was experienced in satisfying certain demands for skilled 
workers, such as engine fitters, electrical fitters and other skilled en- 
gineering grades, both for Her Majesty’s Dockyard and for civilian 
contractors to the Defence Departments. 


OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATION II 


TRADE UNIONS 


The Director of Labour and Welfare is the Registrar of Trade Unions. 
At the end of 1951 there were 13 registered trade unions. Two new 
trade unions, both staff associations, have been registered since then, 
making a total of 15 registered trade unions at the end of 1953. Par- 
ticulars of registered trade unions are as follows : 


Membership 
Name of Union Group 
Gibraltar Confederation of Labour. - 1,000-5,000 
Transport and General Workers Union ‘ 250-1,000 
Gibraltar Civil Service Association . ‘ 250-1,000 
Amalgamated Engineering Union 3 50-250 
Gibraltar Dockyard Ex-Apprentices and 
Apprentices Union : 50-250 
Civil Service Clerical Association (Admiralty 
Branch) Gibraltar 50-250 
Civil Service Clerical Association (War De- 
partment Branch) Gibraltar. 50-250 
Society of Technical Civil Servants (Gibraltar 
Branch) 50-250 
Gibraltar City Council Staff Association c 50-250 
Association of Scientific Workers (Gibraltar 
Group) . . 50-250 
Gibraltar Security Police Staff Association . 50-250 
Institute of Professional Civil Servants 
(Admiralty Supervising Technical Officers 
Branch) - under 50 
Gibraltar Master Bakers Association | ‘ under 50 
Gibraltar Master Builders Association . , under 50 
Civil Service Radio Officers Association 
(Gibraltar Branch) . ? under 50 


The estimated total paid up actaberahiy of the Serkan unions was 
3,000, which is approximately 45 per cent of some 6,670 British subjects 
registered as in employment. 


TRADE DISPUTES 


On 25th June, 1952, 83 alien workmen employed by a firm of civil 
engineering contractors engaged on a tunnelling project staged a light- 
ning strike. The men subsequently returned to work on being assured 
that their grievances would be investigated. 

On 10th February, 1953, approximately 300 Spanish workers em- 
ployed by another firm of civil engineering contractors ceased work, 
demanding improved working conditions after the introduction of a 
three eight-hour shift system instead of the two twelve-hour shift sys- 
tem on which they had hitherto been employed. They demanded an 
increase in wage rates and the introduction of special allowances arising 
from the hazards and conditions of their employment. On 10th March, 
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1953, the men agreed to resume work in order that the negotiations 
which were in train at the time of the stoppage could be resumed. As 
a result of the subsequent negotiations the wage rates of tunnel workers 
were improved. : 

On 12th April, 1952, a Labour Advisory Board was established under 
the chairmanship of the Director of Labour and Welfare. The con- 
stitution provides for equal representation by employers and work- 
people. The Board met for the first time on 30th April, 1952 and on 
five other occasions during 1952 and 1953. 

The constitution of a Works Council for industrial workers in the 
Government Lands and Works Department was agreed to, and the 
Council will be established early in 1954. 

The Standing Wages Committee, presided over by the Director of 
Labour and Welfare, met on 15 occasions during the two years and 
dealt with a number of minor claims. ; 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 
The following labour legislation was enacted during 1952 and 1953: 


(1) The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance, 1952, with seven 
sets of Regulations made under the Ordinance, which came into 
operation on 7th July, 1952. The main framework of the Ordi- 
nance was taken from the United Kingdom National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946, and provides for the payment 
of compensation in the case of injury sustained during the course 
of and arising out of employment of an insured person from a 
fund maintained by equal contributions from employers and 
workers. 

(2) The Trades Disputes (Conciliation and Arbitration) Ordinance, 
1953, which permits the Governor, in certain circumstances, to 
take steps to prevent or settle trade disputes. 

(3) The Regulation of Wages and Conditions of Employment Ordi- 
nance, 1953, which provides for the regulation and control of 
wages and conditions of employment by general standard orders 
through a Board known as the Regulation of Conditions of 
Employment Board and for the establishment of Wages Councils 
and Joint Industrial Councils. 

(4) The Omnibus Drivers and Conductors (Hours of Employment) 
Rules 1953, which were made under the Vehicles and Traffic 
Ordinance and regulate the hours of work of omnibus drivers 
and conductors. 

(5) An Order, made under the Minimum Wage Ordinance (Cap. 81), 
which fixes minimum wages to be paid to omnibus drivers and 
conductors. 





SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


A draft Factories Bill has been prepared and is now under consider- | 
ation in the United Kingdom preparatory to enactment. A local 
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officer who has been appointed as the factory inspector designate is at 
present undergoing training in the United Kingdom. 

Welfare activities in industry are thus at present necessarily confined 
to advising employers on general matters relating to the well-being of 
workers and when necessary pressing for amenities. 

Despite the absence of legislation on this subject the welfare standards 
of official employers, of contractors and of a number of the more pro- 
gressive private employers are generally satisfactory in such matters 
as the provision of protective clothing, first aid, drinking water and 
washing facilities. 


Industrial Injuries 

The Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance, which came into 
operation on 7th July, 1952, is administered by the Director of 
Labour and Welfare ; the day to day administration is undertaken by 
an Insurance Officer appointed for the purpose. 

The Insurance Scheme applies to any person over the age of 15, male 
or female, of whatever nationality, who is employed in Gibraltar under 
a contract of service or as an apprentice or learner under agreement. 


Certain employments are not insurable under the Ordinance, e.g. 
service in the Armed Forces, employment in the Civil Service of Her 
Majesty otherwise than in the Government of Gibraltar, non-manual 
employment at a salary exceeding £500 a year, employment by close 
relations, etc. 

Insured persons are required to pay contributions and are insured 
against personal injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
their employment and against the prescribed occupational diseases. 
Men of 20 years and over pay 3d. a week ; women of 20 years and over 
2d. a week ; male juveniles between 15 and 20 years 1}d. a week and 
female juveniles between 15 and 20 years 1d. a week. Their employers 
make an equal contribution. 

Income from contributions during the period under review was as 
follows : 


Tth July, 1952 to 31st December, 1952—£9,980 10s. Od. 
1st January, 1953 to 31st December, 1953—£21,668 15s. Od. 
The standard of compliance has generally been good. 


The Scheme provides for the payment of three types of benefit, i.e. 
injury benefit, disablement benefit and death benefit. 

Injury benefit is payable to an insured person up to a maximum 
period of 182 days from the day of the accident if he is, as a result of 
the injury, incapable of work. Men who have attained the age of 20 
years receive injury benefit at the rate of 35s. per week and other classes 
receive varying smaller amounts. 


In addition to the above, dependants’ allowances are payable to 
certain dependants of a beneficiary. 
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The number of claims for injury benefit received and the amount of 
benefit paid are set out below : 














No. of No. No. dis- Amount of 
Claims allowed | allowed Benefit 
Period 7th July— 
31st December, 1952 ‘ 583 567 16 £2,519 2 0 
Year 1953 . . . 1,136 1,070 66 £5,726 14 0 


Disablement benefit is payable if as a result of the accident the insured 
person suffers loss of physical or mental faculty. This benefit is payable 
after the insured person is no longer eligible for injury benefit. The 
degree of disablement is expressed by means of a percentage. If such 
degree is between 1 per cent and 34 per cent the disablement benefit 
payable to British subjects is in the form of a gratuity varying between 
£10 and £175. If the degree is between 35 per cent and 100 per cent , 
the benefit is paid in the form of a weekly pension varying between 
12s. 3d. and 35s. for men over 20 years of age and 7s. 3d. and 215. for 
women over 20 years of age. These rates of pensions are exclusive of 
any increases in respect of dependants. For administrative reasons, 
disablement benefit is paid to aliens, irrespective of degree of disable- 
ment, in the form of a gratuity varying between £10 and £500. The 
table below shows the number of disablement claims dealt with and the 
amount of benefit paid during the period under review. 





No. of | No. No. dis- Amount of 
Claims | allowed | allowed Benefit 





Period 7th July— 
31st December, 1952. 9 6 3 £196 16 0 


Year 1953 . . . 42 35 7 £2,263 0 9 





Death benefit is payable to certain dependants of a deceased insured 
person if his death results from the injury. The rate of benefit varies 
in accordance with the degree of relationship of the claimant to the 
deceased. The number of death claims and the amount of benefit 
paid are shown below. 








No. dis- 








No. of No. 
Claims allowed | allowed 
Period 7th July— 
31st December, 1952 . 2 2 
Year 1953 . ‘ . 3 3 


*In addition to the above amounts which were in the form of gratuities, a weekly 
pension of 5s. 3d. each is being paid to one child of each of three deceased persons. 
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The Director of Labour and Welfare has power under the Ordinance 
to decide claims for injury benefit for periods not exceeding 182 days. 
All other claims for benefit are decided by the Employment Injuries 
Board on which are represented the interests of employers and insured 
persons. 

For the purposes of the Ordinance there was established an Em- 
ployment Injuries Insurance Fund into which is paid all income from 
contributions and out of which are paid all benefits and other expenses 
incurred. The cost of administering the scheme is paid from the general 
revenue of the Colony. ? 

A scheme to provide a fairly comprehensive measure of social security 
has been accepted in principle by Government and it is the present aim 
to introduce enabling legislation in 1955. 


Industrial Training 

Conditions in the Colony are not such as to warrant the introduction 
of a scheme of vocational training for adults. 

An excellently equipped physiotherapy department at the Colonial 
Hospital in charge of a qualified physiotherapist deals adequately with 
the physical rehabilitation of the disabled. 

A successful and long-standing apprenticeship scheme which includes 
technical training at a special school has for many years produced a 
supply of skilled engineering workers for Her Majesty’s Dockyard. 
There are less developed schemes in the War Department and in the 
Government Lands and Works Department. During the period under 
review the Labour and Welfare Department renewed its efforts to 
encourage the development of schemes similar to that in being in Her 
Majesty’s Dockyard. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The figures for the year 1953 may be subject to some variation as the 
accounts for the year had not been closed at the time of writing, but 
such adjustments as may be necessary will not affect the general picture 
of the finances of the Colony for that year. The main features during 
the years 1952 and 1953 continued to be as in recent years the heavy 
expenditure on housing and the raising of a further loan of £250,000 at 
5 per cent to finance expenditure thereon ; the receipt of the final in- 
stalment of the free grant of £100,000 from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds towards housing expenditure ; the introduction of 
income tax on Ist April, 1953, in replacement of the old trades tax ; 
and the ever-increasing popularity of the lottery. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Revenue for the years 1952 and 1953 exceeded the original estimates 
by £75,717 and £108,940 respectively. These excesses were mainly 
due in 1952 to further large increases in customs receipts, principally 
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from duty on unmanufactured tobacco, and in 1953 to the high yield 
of income tax introduced during the year, the heavy sales of postage 
stamps to tourist ships, the continued satisfactory returns from the 
duty on unmanufactured tobacco and finally the profits on the trading 
activities of the Controller of Civil Supplies for which no provision 
was made in the original estimates. 

Expenditure, excluding loan funds, was £859,366 in 1952 and £914,261 
in 1953 ; recurrent expenditure was £756,114 and £821,347 respectively. 
Expenditure from loan funds amounted to £82,125 in 1952 and £76,021 
in 1953. 

The following is a summary of revenue and expenditure under the 
main heads for the years 1952 and 1953 together with the corresponding 
figures for 1950 and 1951. 





REVENUE 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs. + 270,640 341,547 362,250 374,546 
Port, Harbour and Wharf Dues | 36,473 39,961 39,102 33,084 
Licences, Excise and Internal Rev- 
enue, not otherwise classified  . 126,796 132,592 139,740 169,271 
Fees of Court or Office, payments 
for specific services and re-imburse- 
ments in aid A é 90,510 96,428 106,975 113,597 
Post Office and Telegraph : 81,854 65,169 68,080 91,401 
Rents of Government Property 5 56,790 67,573 75,101 75,279 
Interest E : 22,788 25,632 24,450 31,254 
Lottery 5 E 80,316 84,203 92,166 100,260 
Miscellaneous Receipts | 18,512 21,465 25,483 34,838 
Colonial Developmental and Welfare) 35,692 23,780 13,720 _ 
Land Sales . fe - 5,000 2,000 - 


£820,557 £908,981 £954,844 £1,029,313 


EXPENDITURE 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
£ £ £ £ 


Repayment of Loans by Local Bodies 186 5,631 5,777 5,783 


Social Services, including resettle- 
_ rehousing pnd town ipl 
283,668 303,716 277,886  (a)286,226 


Publi works : 5 . + 108,274 = 122,626 =: 135,177 155,794 
Administration . . = 5 33,324 36,445 38,765 40,010 
Justice . 7 91,782 102,296 = 111,120 123,869 
Public Services (revenue caring) 94,768 90,082 97,945 102,777 
Pensions. z 27,012 29,970 31,188 28,237 
Miscellaneous. . . F 82,799 69,391 72,541 64,969 
Supplies Control . ‘ . : 7,442 8,026 8,314 8,449 
Loans to Local Bodies < . 127,000 _— _ - 

Land Purchases . . . . 197 _ _ - 


£937,059 £848,982 £859,366 366 £914,261 


(a) In addition, expenditure from loan funds on housing amounted t to £254,009 in 


Public Debt Charges. . . 80,793 86,430 86,430 103,930 za| 
1950, £101, 209 in 1951, £82,125 in 1952 and £76,021 in 1953. | 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
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The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st December, 
1952 and 31st December, 1953 respectively : 





LIABILITIES 
1952 1953 
£ £ 
Loan Funds. : . ° 5 53,651 92,834 
Suspense Account . . . 9,795 — 
Deposits. 3 : ‘ e 64,420 79,334 
Special Funds : < . 2,013,524 2,164,536 
General Revenue Balance : 651,577 790,916 
£2,792,967 £3,127,620 
ASSETS 
1952 1953 
£ £ 
Cash Balances. é < G 30,715 12,440: 
Joint Colonial Fund. A I 53,000 68,000 
Drafts and Remitanes 5 FS 30,200 10,020. 
Investments . & - 2,643,256 3,013,197 
Advances. . a 35,796 6,846 
Suspense ‘Account. _ 17,117 


£2,792,967  £3,127,620 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The public debt at the end of each of the two years consisted of the 


following : 
1952 
£ 
3% Debenture Loan 1967-72 : : + 1,000,000 
5% Debenture Loan 1967-72, . wl, 135,775 
34% Debenture Loan 1970-75. 400,000 


Balance of interest-free loan of £250, 000 from 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds . 212,500 


£1,748,275 


195F 


200,000 


£1,850,000 


In addition, there was an outstanding balance of the war-time interest- 
free loan of £108 10s. Od. at the end of each of the years 1952 and 1953. 


Taxation is generally indirect. 


MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 


There are no excise duties but income 


tax was introduced with effect from the year of assessment commencing 
1st April, 1953. The main heads of taxation and the yield in 1952 


and 1953 were : 
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ioe Hind 

Customs . . . . . a A 362,250 374,546 

Estate Duties. 5 . : FY 5 13,646 5,443 

Stamp Duties . . ‘ . 5 . 6,863 6,633 
Licences . ef " a . : i 11,570 12,284 | 

Trades Tax 5 ‘i az : 38,595 2,199 

Income Tax Ry i é ‘: z A —_ 75,448 

Fuel Oil Tax. : : 7 ‘ . 11,176 8,091 

Coffee Tax . : ‘ * A . 57,050 57,867 

£501,150 £542,511 

Income Tax 


Income tax is charged on income accruing in, derived from, or 
received in, Gibraltar. The normal basis of assessment is the amount 
of the income of the year preceding the year of tax. 


Personal allowances and reliefs in force during the year 1953-54 were : 

Earned income relief—one-fifth. Overriding maximum deduc- 
tion £300. 

Personal allowance—£400. Wife £150. 

Children—£75 each. May be increased to £300 if the child is re- 
ceiving education in the United Kingdom or Ireland and the 
taxpayer is resident in Gibraltar. 

Dependent relatives—£75 each in respect of not more than two 
dependants. 

Person taking charge of a widower’s child—£100. 

Life Insurance &c.—Premiums and contributions payable during 
the year of assessment. Maximum deductions not to exceed 
one-sixth of assessable income. Any individual premiums re- 
stricted to 7 per cent of capital sum assured. 


The standard rate of tax for 1953-54 was 2s. in the £ and applied 
without variation to companies and bodies of persons. The rates 
applicable to individuals resident in the Colony were : 


For every pound of Rate in ne £ 
s. d. 

First £500 of taxable income 0 6 

Next £750 ,, a ” 10 

w £1,250 5, 5 » 20 

» £1,000 ,, 5 » 3 0 

» £1,000,» » 3 6 

Remainder ,, oi ae 40 


Non-residents who are not British subjects are not entitled to reliefs 
or reduced rates of tax. Non-resident British subjects, if in receipt of 
a pension derived from Gibraltar, are treated as if resident ; in other 
cases reliefs are restricted. 

The tax payable at various levels of income by residents in the Colony 
is shown in Appendix II. 
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Customs Tariff 


The free port tradition of the Colony continues to be reflected in the 
limited range of items subject to import duty, e.g. alcholic beverages, 
perfumed spirits, motor spirits, tobacco and coffee. Preferential rates 
are payable on imports of Commonwealth origin and alcoholic bever- 
ages imported in bulk attract reduced rates. The following are the 
rates of import duty : , 

Full Rate Preferential Rate 


5s. d. s. d. 
Malt Liquors, per gallon. 5 . 5 . 10 9 
Motor Spirits, per gallon . S 7 5 6 6 
Whisky in casks, per gallon. 2 as 2 48 0 46 0 
in bottles, per gallon a ‘ . 49 0 47 0 
Brandy in casks, per gallon . ‘ 2 3 30 0 21 0 
in bottles, per gallon S ° < 32 0 22 0 
Rum in casks, per gallon . ‘ es . 60 0 48 6 
in bottles, per gallon. . . . 62 0 49 6 
Gin and other spirits or strong water 

in casks, per gallon si a 5 60 0 51 0 
in bottles, per gallon “ 5 5 62 0 52 0 
Liqueurs or Cordials, per gallon A 5 ‘ 66 0 50 0 

Perfumed Spirits, per gallon . : : . 20 0 15 


0 
or 25 per cent or 20 per cent 
ad valorem if ad valorem if 


greater greater 
Cigarettes, per Ib. . . A . 1 6 10 
(plus 15s. 8d. per 100 cigarettes) 
Other Manufactured Tobacco, per Ib. A 4 60 5 4 
Unmanufactured Tobacco, per Ib. . < a 8 7 
Wines, per gallon 
(a) Still 
(i) in bottles 90 3 0 
(ii) in casks or other containers . . 3 0 10 
(6) Sparkling. 3 < 15 0 5 0 
Coffee 
(a) Raw, per lb. . 2 2 
(6) Processed, per Ib. . 3 3 
(©) Soluble, per #Ib. tin. 1 1 


In addition there is an export tax on fuel oil of 6d. a ton. 


Stamp Duties 


Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordinance, the 
provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1951, and the first 
schedule thereto. The rates of duty are the same as those in force in 
the United Kingdom. The bulk of the revenue from stamp duties in 
Gibraltar is derived from transactions in real property. 


Estate Duty 


Estate duty is levied on a sliding scale ranging from 1 per cent of the 
value of an estate valued at between £100 and £3,000 to 10 per cent on 
an estate exceeding £50,000 in value. Where the gross value of the 
estate does not exceed £500 a fixed duty of 20s. may be paid instead. 
Estates valued at less than £100 are exempt. 
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FINANCES OF THE CITY COUNCIL 


The following is a summary of the revenue and expenditure of the 
City Council for the years 1952 and 1953. 


REVENUE 

fe 18 (Estimated) 
General,Rate Account . ‘ . 169,779 174,817 
Housing. < es . . 640 867 
Sanitary Water Service . . * 29,577 30,625 
Potable Water Service . 2 x 37,299 42,098 
Gas Department . fy a e: 95,686 92,850 
Electricity Department . i 124,332 148,138 
Telephone Service ; 3 13,733 15,561 

471,046 504,956 

EXPEN DITURE 

General Rate Account . o a 157,503 166,547 
Housing . ‘i e 7716 1,231 
Sanitary Water Service . : . 29,315 32,803 
Potable Water Service . 3 . 31,589 45,844 
Gas Department . . a 3 97,378 97,760 
Electricity Department > . 124,128 145,231 
Telephone Service e ‘ 3 12,650 13,756 





£453,339 £503,172 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Currency 


The legal tender of the Colony consists of Gibraltar Government 
currency notes of £5, £1 and 10s. denominations and United Kingdom 
silver, copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circulation which 
stood at £946,515 on 3lst December, 1951 fell to £941,515 on 31st 
December, 1952, and then rose to £981,515 on 31st December, 1953. 
The ban on the circulation of United Kingdom notes in the Colony, 
which was introduced during the war, is still maintained. 


Banking 
The following banks operate in the Colony : 
Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) 
Credit Foncier d’Algerie et de Tunisie 
Galliano’s Bank. 


The Government Post Office and Savings Bank continued to be 
popular with the small investor and deposits stood at £1,035,120 at the 
end of 1952 and £1,037,914 at the end of 1953. Numbers of depositors 
at the end of each year were 12,088 and 12,365 respectively. 

The operation of exchange control continues to demand the close 
attention of the Treasury. 
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Bank Rates 
Telegraphic Transfers : Cost of telegram plus $ per cent of value 
Mail Transfers : Cost of postage plus } per cent of value 
Demand drafts : First £5 ..... 8d. 


0 Is. 
£10—£30 ..... ls. 6d. 
Over £30 ..... $ per cent. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


IMPORTS 


The value of total imports was £7,522,931 in 1952, and £8,108,213 in 
1953, compared to £6,042,933 in 1950 and £6,729,900 in 1951. The 
value of imports of manufactured goods is estimated at £3,206,195 for 
1952 and at £3,439,403 for 1953, the corresponding figures for 1950 and 
1951 being £2,093,600 and £2,189,600 respectively. Most of these 
imports come from the United Kingdom ; other sources include France, 
Spain, Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Portugal and Western Germany. 

The value of imports of foodstuffs is estimated at £2,626,193 for 1952 
and at £2,795,434 for 1953, the figures for 1950 and 1951 being £2,001,000 
and £2,232,600 respectively. A few items of essential foodstuffs are 
still imported under quota, but many varieties of foodstuffs of sterling 
area origin are now free from quota restrictions and imports from the 
sterling area have consequently increased. The principal sources of 
imports of foodstuffs are the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. 
Fresh vegetables, fruit and fish come from Spain and shell eggs from 
Spain, Morocco and Holland. 

The total value of imports of wines, spirits, malt, tobacco and per- 
fumery is estimated at £1,001,668 for 1952 and £1,303,206 for 1953, 
compared to £872,933 in 1950 and £926,600 in 1951. 

Owing to a deterioration in the balance of payments position of the 
sterling area at the beginning of 1952, the Open General Licence for 
imports was revoked. Specific licensing was introduced in March, 
1952 and maintained throughout 1953 for all commodities originating 
outside the sterling area. 
eure and values of imports will be found in Appendices 

‘a—lIlle. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of domestic produce from Gibraltar are negligible in value. 
The bulk of exports consist of re-exports of imported goods and are 
taken out by Spanish workers, of whom about 10,000 enter and leave 
daily, by the crews of naval and merchant vessels calling at the port 
and by tourists. There are also appreciable “ invisible exports ” such 
as provision of services for ships and the Armed Forces. The value of 
re-exports of dutiable goods only will be found in Appendix IV. 
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GENERAL 


Rationing of essential foodstuffs received through the Ministry of 
Food under a quota system was continued. Rationing of petrol was 
discontinued as from Ist January, 1953, and rationing of meat was 
abolished on 23rd April, 1953. 

Details of the volume of shipping passing through the port will be 
found in Chapter 11. There has been an improvement in the number 
of passenger ships calling and consequently there was a marked in- 
crease in tourist traffic during the period under review. 

Trade with Spain continued on traditional lines at a high level. 


Chapter 6: Production 


Owing to the lack of space and to the infertility of the soil there is no 
agricultural production in Gibraltar. 

The canning of fish and fruit, begun in 1950, the processing of tobacco 
and the roasting and blending of coffee ar~ the only local industries. 

The fish canned, both for export aud for local consumption, are 
sardines and mackerel, caught with purse seines from April to Novem- 
ber, and tunny, caught with stake nets from July to November. The 
nets are laid on the east side of the Rock to a distance of about one mile 
from the shore. 

The United Kingdom imports most of the mackerel and Italy most 
of the tunny, while sardines are sold mainly for local consumption and 
to ships calling at Gibraltar. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


The Department of Education is administered by a Director of Educ- 
ation and an Administrative Assistant. There is also a female Education 
Officer who is responsible for the organisation and general supervision 
of children in infant schools. 

Education policy is laid down in the Education Ordinance enacted 
in July, 1950, which followed, as far as possible, the policy embodied 
in the United Kingdom Education Act of 1944, except where local 
conditions have made modifications necessary. 

In the implementation of the Education Ordinance the Director is 
assisted by a Board of Education, an advisory body of twelve people 
Trepresenting various religious denominations, members of the Services 
and other professions. 

The Government is fully responsible for the education of all the 
children in the Colony between the ages of five and 15 years. There 
are 22 schools conducted by the Department of Education ; of these, 
two are secondary grammar, two secondary modern, one technical and 
17 primary. In addition there are two private preparatory schools— 
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one for girls and one co-educational—and several nursery schools 
which cater for the education of children under five years of age. 
There are no universities or teacher-training colleges. 

i ane average age of entry to schools is five years and the leaving age 
is 15. 

The total expenditure on education was £65,561 in 1952 and £73,668 
in 1953. This is approximately 8 per cent of the gross expenditure 
of the Colony. 

Out of the total expenditure for 1952 £2,134 was spent on the main- 
tenance of school buildings and £2,553 on welfare services for school 
children. In 1953 the expenditure on these items was £794 and £1,179 
respectively. 

The Victoria Mackintosh Trust, the only voluntary educational 
organisation, contributed £2,761 in 1952 for the provision of scholar- 
ships ; this sum was increased to £3,466 in 1953. 

The numbers of school children and teachers in Government schools 
were as follows : 


Secondary Schools No. of Pupils No. of Teachers 

1952 1953 1952 1953 
Gibraltar Grammar School (Boys) . 253 242 9 
Loreto High School (Girls) . 233 220 11 
Technical and Dockyard (Boys) : 135 101 8 
Sacred Heart Modern School (Boys) 2 357 325 11 
Line Wall Modern (Girls) : 379 343 12 
Line Wall Commercial (Girls) . 29 30 2 


1,386 1,261 























Primary Schools, Junior No. of Pupils No. of Teachers 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
St. Mary’s (Girls) . . . 203 200 7 
St. Joseph’s (Girls) - : . 136 227 8 
St. Joseph’s (Boys) . ‘ 2 134 171 6 
Castle Road (Boys) a , cd 237 306 9 
St. Christopher’s (mixed) . 5 . 151 173 6 
Glacis (mixed) 4 es ~ 72 101 4 
933 1,178 
Primary Schools, Infant No. of Pupils No. of Teachers 
1952, 1953 1952 1953 
St. Mary’s (Mixed) . ‘ . 313 240 11 
St. Bernard’s (Mixed) . : . 78 82 3 
St. Joseph’s (Mixed) . 5 : 123 106 5 
St. George’s (Mixed) . : : 96 127 5 
- Catalan Bay (Mixed) . . . 17 18 1 
Europa (Mixed) . 3 2 83 33 1 
Glacis (Mixed) . . . 72 101 3 
Governor’s Meadow (Mixed) . 4 S 123 110 5 
St. Teresa’s (Mixed) . 7 x 68 72 2: 
973 889 
All age School 


Hebrew . . . . 2 79 89 3 
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The total number of children in Government schools at the end of 
1952 and 1953 was as follows : 


1952 1953 

Secondary . . . 1,386 1,261 
Primary. - 1,985 2,156 
3,371 3,417 


In addition there are two private preparatory schools which are open 
to Government inspection. These are Loreto Convent Primary School 
with 305 pupils (girls) and a staff of 13 and Brympton Preparatory 
School with 180 pupils (mixed) and a staff of six. There are six private 
nursery schools which are also open to the inspection of the Director 
of Education. 

A considerable number of young men and women are following 
courses of higher studies at universities and other similar institutions 
in the United Kingdom. These come under two categories : private 
students who, although sponsored by the Government, are financially 
independent and therefore free to choose their course and place of study, 
and those who are in receipt of Government scholarships or grants. 

During 1952-53 there were approximately 55 young people pursuing 
higher courses of study in the United Kingdom. The professions most 
favoured by the men are medicine, law and engineering in all its 
branches ; among the women the preference is for nursing, including 
radiography and physiotherapy, and teaching. 

The Government awards one scholarship each year for a university 
course and six teacher-training scholarships. There is also a Victoria 
Mackintosh Scholarship Fund, a private organisation, which awards 
one or two full scholarships per year as well as several grants. During 
1952-53 no student was sent from Gibraltar under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Scheme. 

There are at present, and have been during 1952-53, 12 students in 
teacher-training colleges in England, who will obtain the Ministry of 
Education Teacher Training Certificate at the end of their courses. 
Of these 12, seven girls are at Digby Stuart College, Roehampton, and 
four men at St. Mary’s, Strawberry Hill. Both these institutions are 
Roman Catholic training centres. There is also a girl at St. Gabriel’s 
College, Camberwell. 

The rate of training which the Government is sponsoring provides 
for six fully trained teachers to enter the schools each year. Trained 
teachers comprise 30 per cent of all teachers in the service. 

There has been no change in the conditions of service or salaries of- 
teachers during the past two years, but these are being considered by a 
Salaries Revision Commission which is revising all Government 
salaries at present. 

In the field of further education the Department has organised 
evening classes for adults in commercial subjects, for which there is 
a considerable demand. There are also tutorial classes in the English 
and Spanish languages. 
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The local branch of the British Council, the Calpe Institute, con- 
tinues to be the centre of many educational activities, especially for 
adolescents. Details will be found in Chapter 14. 

There are several good libraries which are easily accessible to young 
people. The Gibraltar Garrison Library, which is open to civilian 
members, is the biggest and best equipped, and has among its members 
a considerable number of teachers. The Calpe Institute and the 
Gibraltar Lending Library are both popular among young Gibral- 
tarians. Both the Grammar School (Boys) and Loreto High School 
(Girls) have built up libraries during the past few years. These libraries 
and reading rooms are very much frequented by both pupils and ex- 
pupils of the schools. The increasing demand for reading material 
shown by young school-leavers is most gratifying and every effort is 
being made to make good books available to them. 

During 1953 the Gibraltar Society for Musical Culture was formed. 
This Society, whose aim is to foster and encourage a love of music, has 
been organising concerts in which leading figures of international 
repute have taken part. A generous allocation of free tickets for all 
concerts conducted under the auspices of the Society has been given to 
the older children attending secondary schools. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Colonial Government is responsible for the maintenance of 
hospitals and for the provision of Child Welfare, Port Health and 
School Medical and Dental Services and for the sanitary supervision 
of the airport. 

The health of the civilian population remained satisfactory during 
1952 and 1953. The principal epidemiological event in 1952 was the 
occurrence of an unusual number of cases of poliomyelitis (11), a 
relatively uncommon disease in Gibraltar. It was feared that a wide- 
spread outbreak might develop but fortunately this did not happen. 
There was also an extensive epidemic of mumps, and chicken-pox and 
whooping cough were prevalent. 

Sixteen cases of undulant fever were reported in 1953. This is an 
unusually high number but no deaths were recorded. Investigations 
revealed that the persons affected had either drunk goat’s milk in 
Spain or had eaten goat’s milk cheese brought by them into Gibraltar 
from Spain. 

Fifty-nine cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were notified in 1952 and 
56 in 1953. There were seven deaths in 1952 and nine in 1953. Noti- 
fications in 1950 were 19 with six deaths and in 1951 22 with six deaths. 
There were 224 notifications of mumps, which appeared in epidemic 
form in 1952, and which easily headed the list of notifiable infectious 
diseases, whilst chicken-pox and whooping cough were also prevalent. 
The prevalence of these latter two diseases continued into the early 
months of 1953, and accounted for further notifications. Twenty-two 
cases of enteric fever were notified during 1952 and 17 in 1953, compared. 
with nine in 1951. No deaths occurred during 1952 and 1953. Only 
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one case of major infectious disease occurred during 1952 and 1953 
(a case of small-pox landed from a ship in April, 1953). 

There were 23 deaths of infants under one year of age in 1952 and 
13 in 1953, giving an infant mortality rate of 41-74 and 24-76 per 1,000 
live births respectively. Corresponding figures for 1950 and 1951 were 
11 and 15 deaths with rates of 23-46 and 27-57 per 1,000 live births. 
There was no maternal mortality in 1953 and only one death in 1952. 

The Colonial Hospital, which has accommodation for 157 beds, is 
the only general hospital. It contains a maternity block and a segreg- 
ation block. A clinic for out-patients is held every morning. There 
are up-to-date departments of radiography and physiotherapy con- 
nected with the hospital as well as a number of clinics such as ante- 
natal, orthopaedic, dental, ophthalmic and children’s. 

Towards the end of 1953 a clinic was started for the examination and 
treatment of indigent out-patients by the district medical officer, assisted 
by a district nurse. It is hoped by this means to relieve to some extent 
the congestion in the general out-patient department of the Colonial 
Hospital. ‘ 

The King George V Hospital has accommodation for 64 patients. 
The hospital is mainly used for the treatment of pulmonary tuberculo- 
sis which is still a problem in Gibraltar but appears to be under control. 
Contacts are investigated and chest radiography is used to a con- 
siderable extent. The scheme for chest screening of domestic servants 
prior to employment in Gibraltar, which was started in 1952, was con- 
tinued during 1953. A specialist in chest surgery continued to make 
regular visits to Gibraltar to operate on those patients requiring 
surgical treatment. 

The Mental Hospital can now accommodate 42 patients. Electric- 
shock and insulin therapy are carried out by one of the Government 
medical officers. A Spanish psychiatrist visited the hospital twice 
each year and reported on all the patients. 

The Infectious Diseases Hospital was used once during 1953 for the 
reception of a patient suffering from smallpox. A caretaker is em- 
ployed to maintain this hospital which can be brought into service 
without delay. 

In addition to the Infant Welfare Centres already in existence at the 
Central and South Districts, a third centre was opened at the North 
District during 1952, for the benefit of mothers residing in that area 
and Catalan Bay. The clinics continued to be well attended and the 
advice of doctors and health visitors was greatly appreciated. In 
consequence of the re-arrangement of paediatric services made in 
September, 1952, all sick children now attend the special clinic held 
at the Colonial Hospital three times a week and no longer attend the 
Child Welfare Clinics which were previously held. 

The School Medical Service, run by a medical officer and health 
visitors, has contributed greatly to the detection of diseases in its early 
stages. Excellent liaison exists between this Service and the Colonial 
Hospital. Compulsory vaccination is carried out in infancy and again 
at the age of 12. 
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- ._ The Board of Health—a committee representing the medical interests 
in the Colony—met regularly during 1952 and 1953. 
The City Council is responsible for public health, hygiene and 
» Sanitation. 

Sewage disposal is carried out by the water carriage system using sea 
water. There is also a refuse destructor. 

In 1952 pamphlets were distributed, dustbins supplied and advice 
given—especially to catering establishments—in an intensive campaign 
against flies which has resulted in a remarkably low prevalence. 

Adherence to the principles laid down in 1926 has ensured the 
adequate control of mosquitoes. A campaign, organised in con- 
junction with the Services sanitary staff, was conducted with satis- 
factory results. The species found in Gibraltar are the Aedes argenteus, 
Culex pipiens and Theobaldia longereolatus. 

Measures were taken in 1952 and 1953 to consolidate the good work 
performed in 1945 and 1946 in the destruction of rats. The task con- 
tinues to be mainly one of dealing with occasional infestations and of 
instructing householders in the methods of keeping the rat population 
at a minimum. 

The following table shows how the members of the various branches 
of the medical profession are distributed among Government and City 
Council employment and private practice. 


Government Local Private 
Authority 
Doctors . . . . . 6 2 13 
Matrons . . = 2 _ = 
Sister Tutor 1 — = 
Nursing Sisters . 21 _ 2 
Male Charge Nurses 3 4 _ a 
District Nurse. . . . 1 _- _ 
Health Visitor a . 1 - — 
Assistant Health Visitors 4 _ _— 
Radiographers 4 2 _ _ 
Physiotherapists . 1 _ 1 
Midwives, C.M.B. certificate | 20 ~_ —_ 
(included under Nursing Sisters) 
Midwives, locally Haines ‘ . _ _ 5 
Dentists. . _ _ 8 
Partially-trained nurses” 3 is . 80 _ 2 
Sanitary Inspectors and Trainees . “ - 9 _- 
Lab. Technicians and rane . . =_ 5 _ 
Pharmacists . . . 3 _ 20 
Expenditure on Public Health, 1952 and 1953. 
Recurrent Capital 
Government . « 1952 £115,167 _- 


. + 1953 £129,176 


Local Authority « 1952 £13,342 £721 
+ 1953 £14,930 £2 
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HOUSING 


Houses in Gibraltar are for the most part solidly constructed of 
stone and bricks. Four hundred and sixty-two families are, however, 
housed in temporary buildings, mostly Nissen huts. Since the end of 
the war 916 permanent units have been constructed by the Government 
with accommodation varying from two to four bedrooms together with 
kitchen and bathroom. This steady construction programme has 
eased the problem of overcrowding to a large extent and the end of 1953 
foresaw the early completion of another 49 flats. The rents of all post- 
war Government housing are subsidised and vary from £2 6s. 0d. to 
£8 6s. Od. per month. 

Private enterprise complemented the Government housing scheme 
by catering for the more well-to-do tenants. In the main private 
builders improved and enlarged existing accommodation and recon- 
structed existing buildings. During 1952-53 some 46 flats were con- 
structed on bombed sites or on the site of dilapidated buildings and 
work on a large block of 50 flats was begun in 1953. These figures do 
not include additional accommodation made available as the result 
of re-arrangement of existing houses or the construction of additional 
storeys. 

There are no extensive slums in Gibraltar ; the Government con- 
tinued its programme of rehabilitating Crown properties which suffered 
from enforced neglect during the war. 

Standards of sanitation and construction etc. for buildings are laid 
down by the Public Health Ordinance (Cap. 104 of the Laws of Gibral- 
tar). The Ordinance is administered by the City Council, working 
through the Medical Officer of Health. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Public Assistance Scheme, administered by the Department of 
Labour and Welfare, which provides for the grant of financial assistance 
to persons rendered destitute through old age, unemployment, sickness 
or injury not otherwise compensated, and indigenous women with 
young children, has continued in operation. 

The scale of benefit provides for a total maximum grant of 64s. per 
week to the head of any one family irrespective of the number of 
dependants, plus a rent allowance up to a maximum of 15s. per week. 
The maximum benefit payable to a single adult is 24s. per week, and to 
a married couple 36s. Dependent young persons under 20 years of 
age (up to a maximum of four) are eligible for the following grants : 
first dependant 9s. 6d. per week, second 8s. per week, third 6s. 6d. per 
week, fourth 4s. per week. 

Unemployed able-bodied persons under 65 are eligible for benefit if 
they register regularly at the Employment Exchange, but the benefit 
may be terminated if they refuse suitable employment. 

During 1952, 656 families applied for assistance, the number in- 
creasing to 848 in 1953. Out of a total of 1,504 applications received, 
financial assistance was approved in 914 cases, and refused in 590. 
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The average number of families in receipt of assistance in any one week 
was 374 in 1952 and 458 in 1953. The yearly totals disbursed under 
the scheme for all purposes during 1952 and 1953 were approximately 
£21,426 and £31,086. Cash assistance was given as follows : 


Reason aed aes 
Old Age. f ‘ : a 11,719 . 20,444 
Unemployment . . 1,239 1,722 
Incapacity through sickness or injury 
not otherwise compensated . % 3,434 2,589 
Indigent women with young children 3,027 4,620 
Other miscellaneous causes. 355 292 


Beginning on 6th November, 1952, payment of public assistance by 
means of an order book valid for 13 weeks was made through the Post 
Offices to those recipients whose family circumstances were unlikely 
to change. 

As an alternative to monetary grants assistance in kind was given to 
505 persons in 1952 and to 664 in 1953. Essential clothing and shoes 
either free or at charges reduced according to the circumstances of the 
recipient were provided. The total expenditure incurred by grants 
of assistance in kind totalled £1,350. 

Adult persons found by the Medical Officer of Health to be suffering 
from dietary deficiency were supplied with extra nourishment in the 
form of eggs and milk at a cost of approximately £733. 

In addition to their eligibility for financial assistance under the 
general scheme, persons requiring hospital treatment for tuberculosis, 
which involves loss of earning capacity for a substantial period, con- 
tinued to be eligible for discretional allowances, on proof of need, to 
enable them to meet commitments, such as children’s school fees and 
rent for which the scale of assistance granted under the general scheme 
would not be adequate. The weekly average number of families who 
were thus assisted was 13 in 1952 and 15 in 1953 and the total expend- 
iture on grants to such persons was approximately £1,020 during 1952 
and £925 during 1953. 

The ophthalmic examination of blind persons was continued and 
during the two years 32 persons were certified and registered as blind 
within the meaning of the United Kingdom Act. The number of 
persons so registered at the end of 1953 was 135 compared with 136 
in 1951. 

The Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness continued its 
activities and most blind persons were visited in their homes at regular 
intervals. 

A Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme was introduced in September, 
1953, to assist persons by granting financial assistance on proof of 
need, either in cash or kind, when discharged from prison. Since the 
introduction of the scheme financial assistance has been granted to 
eight discharged prisoners, who were also assisted in finding employ- 
ment. The Welfare Officer has maintained contact with the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society in the United Kingdom for the benefit 
of prisoners requiring aid on deportation. 
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The Social Welfare Committee met on six occasions during 1952 and 
1953. Members of the Committee also paid visits of inspection to 
“‘ Beriro’s Home ” and “‘ The Little Sisters of the Poor ” Centres. 

On 13th March, 1952, a Sub-Committee of the Social Welfare 
Committee was appointed to advise on matters relating to public 
assistance. The Committee’s recommendations, which were largely 
accepted by Government, resulted in an increase in the scale of allow- 
ances and the appointment of an Appeals Advisory Sub-Committee 
to deal with appeals against the decision of the Welfare Officer. The 
Appeals Advisory Sub-Committee, composed of three unofficial 
members of the Social Welfare Committee, had its first meeting on 
19th November, 1952, and subsequently met on three other occasions 
during that year, and on 22 occasions during 1953. The Sub-Committee 
has dealt with 104 appeals of which 65 were allowed and 39 disallowed. 
Youth Organisations 

There are adequate facilities to meet the differing tastes and parti- 
cular needs of young people and adolescents. Although most of the 
organisations which exist are best described as sports clubs, mainly 
interested in providing outdoor and indoor recreational facilities, 
there are others sponsored by religious bodies which provide for the 
spiritual needs of their members in addition to the normal social and 
recreational activities. 

The Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements are well represented. 
Lack of accommodation is a severe handicap to the full development 
of their activities. The combined strength of the two movements is 
between 450 to 500, including Sea Scouts, Air Cadets, Cubs and 
Brownies. 

Probation 

Most juvenile offenders in Gibraltar are effectively dealt with by the 
system of probation. Thus, while only three juveniles have been sent 
to prison during the last seven years, 57 have been placed on probation 
during the same period. 

When juveniles are placed on probation they are visited at their 
homes by the Probation Officer at least once a month. Parents are 
in most cases co-operative but, where the court is of opinion that a 
change of domestic environment is necessary, efforts are made to 
secure suitable boarding accommodation with a fit person. Three 

juveniles have been boarded out during the past seven years. The 
treatment proved successful with two of them, but the third did not 
make any progress and was sent voluntarily to the United Kingdom 
under the auspices of the Church Army. 

The Probation Officer submits quarterly progress reports to the 
Chief Justice and to the Stipendiary Magistrate. Employment is 
found for the large majority of probationers of suitable age and em- 
ployers co-operate by reporting periodically on their progress. 

Regular school attendance is made a condition in the probation order 
of probationers of school age ; the Director of Education is asked to 
ensure such attendance and head teachers in Government schools also 
submit monthly reports on those under their charge. 
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Juvenile delinquency in Gibraltar, with an average of 12 court cases 
a year, is not high, bearing in mind the lack of playing space for young 
people between 14 and 17 years of age. 


Chapter 8: Legislation. 


1952 


‘Twenty Ordinances were passed during 1952, the most important of 
which were : 

Ordinance No. 9, which provides for the payment of increased 
amounts on maintenance orders. 

Ordinance No. 10, which makes provision for insurance against 
personal injury arising out of employment or occupational diseases. 

Ordinance No. 11, which provides for the imposition of a tax upon 
incomes. 

Ordinance No. 19, which makes provision for the prohibition of 
claims in tort in certain circumstances where one member of the armed 
forces is killed or injured by a fellow member of such forces. 


1953 


Twenty-three Ordinances were enacted during 1953, the most im- 
portant of which were : 

Ordinance No. 2, which secures that precautions shall be taken with 
a view to the protection of persons and property from injury or damage 
in the event of hostile attack from land, sea or the air. 

Ordinance No. 5, which makes provision for the City Council to 
make their own pension schemes subject to the approval of the Governor 
in Council. 

Ordinance No. 10, which regulates the carrying on of assurance or 
insurance business and for purposes incidental thereto. 

Ordinance No. 11, which reduces the number of grand jurors except 
in capital cases, and increases the numbers of common jurors. 

Ordinance No. 13, which vests the Public Markets in the City Council 
and provides for the control of markets, slaughter-houses, hawkers 
and pedlars and other matters connected therewith. 

Ordinance No. 16, which makes provision for the appointment of 
Justices of the Peace. 

Ordinance No. 17, which makes provision for the appointment of 
Commissioners for Oaths and matters relating thereto. 

Ordinance No. 19, which makes provision for the regulation and 
control of wages and conditions of employment of employees in certain 
circumstances and the establishment of Joint Industrial Councils. 

Ordinance No. 20, which makes provision for the prevention and 
settlement of trade disputes. 

Ordinance No. 23, which makes provision for the Supplements to the 
Laws of Gibraltar to be printed in such a manner that each chapter 
is contained in a separate booklet. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The Judiciary in Gibraltar is composed of the Chief Justice, the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate and a Bench of Justices of the Peace at present num- 
bering 24. 

The Legal Department of the Colonial Government is headed by 
Her Majesty’s Attorney-General for Gibraltar, whose functions and 
powers correspond to those of the Attorney-General, the Queen’s 
Proctor and the Procurator-General in England. 

The local Bar has grown considerably in recent years, 10 new mem- 
bers having been enrolled since 1st January, 1948, three of them in 1952 
or 1953. The number of barristers in practice is now 16, two of whom 
are Queen’s Counsel. In addition, solicitors enrolled at the Supreme 
Court of Gibraltar may act also as barristers ; this applies at present 
to only one person practising in the Colony. 

The courts of law consist of the Supreme Court and courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, or Magistrates’ Courts as they are now generally 
called. 

The Chief Justice presides over the Supreme Court, which has both 
original and appellate jurisdiction, As regards the former, its prin- 
cipal field consists of a combined civil and criminal jurisdiction such as 
is exercised in England by all the Divisions of the High Court of 
Justice (including the Admiralty Court in Prize), the Assize Courts and 
the County Courts. In its appellate jurisdiction it is the tribunal for 
all appeals from the Magistrates’ Courts and from a number of bodies 
and persons in whom quasi-judicial powers are vested by law for 
special purposes. The Supreme Court thus has unlimited jurisdiction 
both civil and criminal, subject to appeal to Her Majesty in Council 
in the usual manner. The Chief Justice also exercises the jurisdiction 
in lunacy. Finally, the Supreme Court has the Morocco jurisdiction 
(confined, since 1937, to the Spanish Zone) which includes, broadly 
speaking, an original civil and criminal jurisdiction, concurrent with 
that of the Consular Court for Morocco, and civil appeals from that 
court, in cases where a British subject or a British-protected person is 
involved as defendant. 

The General Criminal Sessions of the Supreme Court are held four 
times a year, or more if necessary, for the trial at first instance of persons 
charged by way of indictment. For appellate or civil proceedings of 
all kinds the sittings are arranged as circumstances require. The civil 
side constitutes by far the greatest portion of business in open court. 
For criminal trials the Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine or, in capital 
cases, of twelve. For civil cases he sits either alone or with a jury of 
nine, the system of special and common juries being very similar to that 
which obtains in England. The statutory number of nine persons for 
a jury was substituted for seven by an Ordinance of July, 1953. 
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Though the Grand Jury has been abolished in England, it has been 
retained in Gibraltar, in accordance with local opinion in relation to 
all bills of indictment. Until July, 1953, it consisted of 49 persons but 
is now being reduced to 32, since the above-mentioned Ordinance 
reduced the statutory number required to sit at any one time. Under 
the new law from 12 to 23 grand jurors must be empanelled for coa- 
sideration of a bill containing a capital charge, and from 8 to [5 in any 
other case, with requisite minimum votes of 12 and 8 respectively to 
“* find a true bill.””. Appointment as a grand juror is, by law, by selec- 
tion by the Chief Justice from the special jurors’ list. Grand jurors 
to the number of 22 (or 30 if there is a capital charge) are now sum- 
moned for each Criminal Session, of whom 15 (or 23 for a capital case) 
are chosen by ballot in open court. All grand jurors remain liable for 
special jury service in civil cases, and in any criminal case in connection 
with which they do not happen to be summoned for grand jury duty. 

The Magistrates’ Courts are held by the Stipendiary Magistrate or, 
when the need arises, by two or more Justices of the Peace. Matters 
relating to the appointment, jurisdiction and functions of the Stipen- 
diary and Justices are now provided for by the Justices of the Peace 
Ordinance, 1953. The former, sitting alone, has all the powers of a 
court of summary jurisdiction or of an examining justice as the case 
may be, whereas any other such court must consist of two or more 
Justices. The new Ordinance also applies to Gibraltar the modern 
English system whereby the Roll of Justices is divided into two parts 
containing respectively the active members of the Bench and those 
Justices who are excluded from sitting. Among the latter are Justices 
who are practising barristers or solicitors. Of the 24 names now on 
the roll 20 are in the active list. A further modern development is 
the disappearance of all ex officio Justices except the Chairman: of the 
City Council (though the present Chairman happzns to be a Justice 
in his own right). 

The Magistrates’ Courts’ jurisdiction and procedure in criminal, 
matrimonial, “ civil debt ” recovery and adoption cases are very similar 
to those of their English counterparts. They also deal at present with 
claims up to £5 in certain limited classes of civil actions in contract or 
in tort. The work of these courts is done by the lay Justices for an 
caverage of about 34 months in each year. The Bench of Justices is 
also the licensing authority, but sitting as such they do not constitute 
a court. 

The substantive law of Gibraltar is partly English law itself, namely 
the English Statutes as at 31st December, 1883, in so far as they are 
applicable to the circumstances of Gibraltar, any more recent Acts of 
Parliament expressly applied to the Colony, and the Common Law to 
date ; for the rest it consists of Orders in Council relating to Gibraltar 
and of local Ordinances, together with subsidiary legislation in the 
form of Rules, Notices and so on. During 1953 substantial progress 
was made towards the modernisation and re-codification of the local 
statutory law relating to the jurisdiction, powers and procedure of the 
courts and the organisation of the legal profession ; a great deal of the 
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Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952 and the Criminal Justice Act, 1948 is 
to be adopted for that purpose. A considerable body of other legis- 
lation was completed and passed in 1952 and 1953 bringing the law of 
Gibraltar into line with modern English thought in many respects. 

The practice on the civil side of the Supreme Court is that of the 
corresponding Division of the High Court in England, or (in the 
“summary jurisdiction’) that of the county courts, subject in each 
instance to modifications made by local Rules of Court. The criminal 
practice in the Supreme Court is almost identical with that of the Assize 
Courts in England. The appellate and Morocco jurisdictions have 
special procedural codes. The practice in the Magistrates’ Courts is 
closely modelled on that of the corresponding courts in England. 

The work of the courts during 1952 and 1953 may be summarised 
as follows. 

In the Supreme Court, proceedings in chambers showed a substantial 
increase over those of the two preceding years. There were 18 trials 
on indictment, including a trial for murder which is rare in Gibraltar. 
Criminal appeals (8 in number) were well below average, but civil pro- 
ceedings in open court greatly exceeded in number, range and duration 
those of previous years (60 in 1949, 86 in 1950, 127 in 1951, 197 in 1952 
and 189 in 1953). The number of civil proceedings commenced in all 
jurisdictions also showed a considerable average increase, the figures 
being 159 in 1949, 254 in 1950, 421 in 1951, 698 in 1952 and 604 in 1953 ; 
the recent increase of “‘ High Court ” civil proceedings commenced was. 
particularly marked, the average for 1952-53 being 68 per annum as 
opposed to an average of 41 per annum for 1949-51—a 66 per cent rise. 

The total volume of proceedings heard in the Magistrates’ Courts 
in 1952-53 was maintained at about the same high level as had been 
reached in 1951. Offences under the Vehicles and Traffic Ordinance 
formed, as in 1951, by far the largest single numerical item, about 45 per 
cent of the whole. Cases of malicious injury to property were fewer 
than before ; and there was a very marked drop in 1953 of offences 
against the person. There was however, a steep rise in revenue cases— 
87 in 1953 as against 27 in 1952. The year 1953 also saw a considerably 
increased volume of “‘ civil debts ’’ recovery cases. Juvenile court cases 
have risen steadily in the last 5 years, though they are still relatively 
few : 5 in 1949,-9 in 1950, 10 in 1951, 14 in 1952 and 22 in 1953. The 
total number of persons dealt with in cases of all kinds heard during 
1952 was 1,337, and in 1953 1,310; a further 237 and 353 cases 
respectively, almost all of which were “ civil debts ” or claims under £5, 
never reached a hearing. 

The numbers of persons discharged and convicted by the courts are 
given in Appendix V. 

The system of free legal aid for indigent accused persons, which was 
established on a broad basis in 1947, has continued to work smoothly 
and beneficially. The number of certificates granted in the past five 
years remains at a fairly steady figure, the average being 37 per annum. 

The improved system of probation introduced in November, 1946, 
also continued to show satisfactory results on the whole. There are 
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always the difficult exceptions, but there have been a number of definite 
successes also which have more than justified the work done. The 
number of probation orders has recently decreased, possibly because 
of the measures adopted in past years ; 6 orders were made in 1949, 
10 in 1950, 9 in 1951, 9 in 1952 and 4 in 1953. The corresponding 
numbers of offenders on probation at the end of each year were 21, 
24, 19, 18 and 14 respectively. No female has ever yet been ordered on 
probation in Gibraltar. One of the principal cures for juvenile delin- 
quency being regular school attendance, special care has been taken to 
enforce the attendance of probationers. 

The ceremonial opening of the legal year, inaugurated in Gibraltar 
in 1946, took place as usual at the Supreme Court on the first day of 
Michaelmas Sittings, the Judiciary, officers of the court, the legal pro- 
fession and the Grand Jury participating. 


POLICE 

Two Police Forces operate in Gibraltar : the Gibraltar Police Force, 
which is responsible for maintaining order in the City and non-military 
areas of Gibraltar, H.M. Dockyard and the Harbour, and the Gibraltar 
Security Police, which controls the Upper Rock and Army installations, 


Strength 

During the period under review the Gibraltar Police Force had a 
strength of nine officers and 222 other ranks. 

The Gibraltar Security Police consisted of two officers and 87 other 
ranks. 


Training 

Only the Gibraltar Police Force receives comprehensive training. 
Recruits receive three months’ instruction and then serve a probationary 
period of one year. Refresher courses for regular members of the 
Force are held in between the recruits’ courses. 

Evening lectures in law and Spanish are held throughout the year. 

During the two years under review one sergeant and two constables 
have attended training courses in the United Kingdom. 


Crime 

Tables showing all reported offences for 1952 and 1953 will be found 
at Appendices Vla and b. 

The total number of crimes reported during 1952 was 1,523 compared 
with 1,308 in 1953. There was a slight increase in the number of 
larcenies reported, the decrease being chiefly in traffic cases. 

There was one murder during the two years. One Spaniard was 
apprehended by the Gibraltar Police and convicted, and seven accom- 
plices, also Spanish, were apprehended by the Spanish Police and 
convicted by the Spanish Courts. 


Traffic 
The congestion of motor traffic in Gibraltar has become a serious 
problem. In an area of 2} sq. miles there are approximately 4,000 
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vehicles operating. Three hundred and thirty-nine traffic accidents 
occurred in 1952 and 335 in 1953. Two persons were killed in 1952 
and three in 1953. 

A comparative table of the number of persons involved in traffic 
accidents which were reported to the Police during 1951-53 will be 
found at Appendix VII. 


Immigration and Permit Department 

The Police are responsible for the control of immigration and the 
registration of the civilian population. In addition to dealing with the 
heavy tourist traffic this department also controls some 9,000 workers 
and visitors entering and leaving the Colony daily across the Spanish 
frontier. 


Transport 

Police transport consists of a van, two cars and seven motor cycles. 
Normally three police launches operate in Gibraltar Harbour. Those 
at present in use are being replaced by larger and more suitable craft. 


Wireless Communication 

Two automatic stations are in the course of construction on the 
upper extremities of the Rock to facilitate the use of a police radio 
system in all parts of the Colony. 


Welfare and Sports 

The Force has two good recreational clubs. Football and cricket 
teams participate in the local competitions. A police athletic meeting 
is held annually but activities are restricted by the lack of a sports 
ground or gymnasium. 

The Police Small Bore Rifle Club has been revived and will be entering 
the colonial competitions in future. 

A widows and orphans fund, which is in a very sound position, is 
run by members of the Force. A welfare fund assists members of the 
Force during periods of financial embarrassment. This fund also pays 
medical expenses for members and their wives. 


St. John Ambulance 

All members of the Force are required to pass St. John Ambulance 
examinations and in addition two voluntary divisions are maintained 
within the Force. 


PRISONS 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the north end of the Rock 
facing west. It is clear from the town and free from congestion. Two 
of its main walls are the original walls of the old Moorish Castle. It 
has 28 cells. 

The staff of the prison consists of a Superintendent, a principal 
officer and eight prison officers. 
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The number of prisoners received during 1952 and 1953 were 84 and 
73 respectively. The daily average in prison during the two years was 
10-54 and 14-48 respectively. There were no executions. Prison 
statistics are contained in Appendices VIII and IX. 

Owing to the smallness of the prison and the small number of its 
inmates, complete classification of prisoners is not possible. Very few 
women and juveniles are committed to prison, but when they are, they 
are segregated from adult male prisoners. There are no facilities for 
the proper treatment of juveniles. 

All classes of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division known as 
the ‘“‘ Trust Class.” Prisoners in this division are allowed to work 
inside and outside the prison without direct supervision. Four pri- 
soners were upgraded to the Trust Class in 1952 and 1953. 

Convicted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct of up to 
one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remission so earned 
does not reduce the sentence to less than one calendar month. 

Sixteen breaches of prison discipline, one of them serious, were dealt 
with during the two years under review. There was an escape from a 
working party outside the prison in 1952 but the prisoner was re- 
captured after 9 hours. Three of the offences were dealt with by the 
Prison Board and the others by the Superintendent. 

All convicted prisoners over the age of 16 years and under 60 years 
who are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work are required to 
perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Because of the smallness 
of the prison population, there are no prison industries. Prisoners 
are put on to work normally done by unskilled labourers such as cement 
block-making, cleaning public gardens and institutions and helping to 
-maintain or repair prison buildings. The working day comprises seven 
hours of actual work. 

All prisoners must under Prison Rules be placed on the wage-earning 
scheme after completing three months of their sentence. The scheme 
enables prisoners to earn up to 2s. a week and from this they can spend 
ls. on cigarettes, tobacco or sweets, the other shilling being placed to 
their credit and paid to them on discharge from prison. 

There is no system of extra-mural labour in the Colony. 

The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison every Saturday and 
examines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on reception 
and prior to their discharge. During the two years under review 11 
prisoners were admitted to the Colonial Hospital and were returned to 
prison on being cured of their ailments. In addition 62 other prisoners 
reported sick and were treated in prison. 

A chapel is available in the prison and is used by all denominations 
of the Christian faith where regular services are held. Full facilities 
are given to all prisoners requiring religious instruction. 

In view of the small number of prisoners and the fact that at least 50 
per cent are non-English speaking it is difficult to lay down any fixed 
routine regarding their education. However it has been possible to 
arrange two classes each week, one in simple arithmetic and one in 

.English for Spanish-speaking prisoners. When sufficient English 
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prisoners are in custody to warrant it arrangements are made with the 
Command Education Officer to hold classes for them. The prison 
library is available to all prisoners and contains 3,000 books both in 
English and Spanish. Magazines and periodicals are obtainable free 
from sources within the Colony. 

All prisoners are entitled at any time to ask to see a member of the 
Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly by members of the 
Board, prison visitors and representatives of welfare organisations. 
Chaplains nominated by the different denominations also paid regular 
visits. 

During 1953 a scheme of after-care was devised in the Colony. It 
applies to all discharged prisoners, other than debtors, who are British 
subjects resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases where no help can 
be obtained from outside sources assistance may be granted to non- 
resident British subjects. The scheme does not apply to Spaniards or 
other aliens except in the case of one who has been in prison for more 
than one year and for whom no assistance can be obtained from the 
Consul in Gibraltar. Even then assistance is given in kind only. 

A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may receive 
‘maintenance at the rate of 4s. a day for a period not normally exceeding 
six days in order to provide him with a means of subsistence until the 
Friday following his release when he can receive financial assistance 
under the Public Assistance Scheme, if he has not by that time found 
gainful employment. He may also receive assistance in kind for the 
purchase of necessary clothing up to a maximum of £5 for any one 
period of 12 months. 

In addition to the above British non-resident persons can be assisted 
under the Commonwealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid Society of 
which the Colony has now become a member. 

Merchant seamen are embarked on ships by the Captain of the Port. 
Service personnel are taken over by the respective Service authorities. 
on release. Spaniards are returned across the border to Spain and are. 
not normally allowed to re-enter the Colony. Other aliens are dealt. 
with by their respective Consuls. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


WATER SUPPLY 


Two varieties of water are supplied by the City Council of Gibraltar, 
potable and brackish. 


Potable Water 


Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall and also from wells. 
The rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas 
and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock. 

The hardness of the well water does not normally exceed 32 degrees 
but this is brought to 10 degrees by passing a proportion of the water 
extracted from the wells through a base exchange water softening 
Plant (which reduces its hardness to zero) and blending it thereafter with 
untreated water. The blended water after being chloraminated (i.e. 
treated with ammonia and chlorine gas) is pumped into a service tank 
and thence lifted into the Council’s reservoirs for distribution. 

With a view to meeting the ever-increasing demands for potable water, 
particularly in times of drought, two large vapour compression dis- 
tillation units were installed by the City Council during 1953, in cham- 
bers excavated in the Rock. The water produced by these units is also 
elevated into the reservoirs for distribution. 

Frequent analyses are made of the water in the reservoirs as a matter 
of routine and no water is supplied until it has been declared fit for 
consumption. A network of distribution pipes conveys the water 
from the Council’s reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply 
points, etc. 


Brackish Water 


This water is obtained from a number of wells and is elevated by 
pumping machinery to several reservoirs sited at various parts of the 
city. An intercommunication system of distributing pipes conveys the 
water by gravitation to every house and the supply is constant. 

This water is saline, the amount of salinity varying with the seasons 
and reaching its maximum towards the end of summer. It is used for 
fire fighting, road watering, flushing and general sanitary purposes. 

The quantity of this class of water consumed is much greater than the 
yield of the wells and the balance has to be made up with water drawn 
from the sea. 

Over 416 million gallons of brackish water were supplied in 1952 
and over 466 million gallons in 1953. 

A water rate is levied in respect of the supply of brackish water, ex- 
cept for supplies to the War Department for which charges are made 
on an agreed basis, and for supplies to the other Services and for 
business purposes which are metered and charged for at the rate of 4d. 
per 100 gallons. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The electricity undertaking of the Council supplied 9,900,000 Board 
of Trade units during 1952 and nearly 13,000,000 units ‘during 1953. 
The rates of charges were as follows : 


(a) Flat Rates. 


Lighting - . 73d. per B. of T. unit. 
Power . ; - 43d. per B. of T. unit. 
(b) Inclusive Tariff. 
Primary Rate : . 73d. per B. of T. unit. 
Secondary Rate. . 2d. per B. of T. unit. 
Tertiary Rate ‘ . 14d. per B. of T. unit. 
(c) Industrial Tariff. 
Primary Rate % - £3 per quarter per kVA. of 
maximum demand. 
Secondary Rate . - 1}d. per Board of Trade unit for 


all units consumed. 


With the completion during 1953 of the scheme for developing the 
electricity supply, the City Council electricity undertaking is now fully 
equipped with modern machinery and is already meeting a demand for 
power greatly in excess of that visualised at the inception of the develop- 
ment scheme. 

GAS SUPPLY 


The gas undertaking is owned by the City Council. 

The quantity of gas (corrected to standard temperature and pressure) 
sent out from the gasworks was over 123 million cubic feet during 1952 
and nearly 122 million cubic feet during 1953. The charge for the 
supply of gas continued at 13s. 4d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Scientific control at the gasworks has been maintained, and the 
heating value and specific gravity of the gas is kept within fine limits 
to the standard fixed. 

Coke sold amounted to 1,733 tons during 1952 and to 1,656 tons 
during 1953. 

Tar is dehydrated at the gasworks for road works and other purposes. 

During 1952 and 1953 improvements were effected to the plant and 
to an important distribution main in the City. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The Government’s policy is to provide new dwellings in order to 
improve housing standards. During the two years under review three 
blocks were built comprising 78 flats with two to four bedrooms each. 
These houses are meant for the lower income group families and are 
let at rents within their reach. In addition a number of Nissen huts 
were converted into 26 tenements. During 1953 two further blocks 
were commenced and were scheduled for completion early in 1954. 
These blocks will provide 41 flats. Also started was a block of eight 
fats for prison warders. 
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The total number of flats built by Government since the end of the 
war is now : 


Permanent 
Under Housing Scheme . 3 A F . 690 flats 
By Repair. a 7 ‘ ll ,, 
By conversion of existing buildings 
(i) Temporary . a . 173 
(i) Permanent . : ‘ z ae 42: 
— 215 flats 
916 ,, 
Temporary 
Total number of units. : : - 462 ,, 


The rest of the public works programme included the reconditioning 
of air raid shelters, improvements to hospitals, schools and public 
buildings. Construction of a new Police and Revenue Office at the 
entrance to Waterport Wharf was commenced late in 1953. Two new 
schools were opened during this period after existing buildings had 
been adapted. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 


The total arrivals of vessels of all kinds in 1952 and 1953 was 6,039 and 
4,813 respectively. The net tonnage (commercial) entered was 10,137,189 
and 9,059,011 respectively. The majority of these vessels called for 
bunkers or repairs. 


The following passenger services were in operation : 


" Orient Line to and from United Kingdom/Australia monthly 
Union Castle Line to and from United Kingdom/ 

East Africa monthly 
Italia Line to and from Italy/New York weekly 
American Export Line to and from Italy/New York fortnightly 
Polish Ocean Line to and from Gdynia and South- two ships monthly] 

ampton/India November to March 
British India Line to United Kingdom only monthly 


There is no regular cargo service but approximately one cargo vessel 
a week arrived from the United Kingdom. 

A passenger and car-ferry service to and from Tangier was operated 
by the Bland Line Steamer Gibel Tarik until November, 1953, when 
the vessel was withdrawn. 

A daily passenger ferry service was maintained between Gibraltar 
and Algeciras. 
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Local home trade vessels on the register numbered 66 in 1952 and 
67 in 1953. 

Inward passengers totalled 5,907 in 1952 and 8,085 in 1953 while the 
numbers of outgoing passengers were 6,750 and. 8,367 respectively. 

The Port Department is administered by the Captain of the Port 
who is in charge of all matters connected with shipping and the com- 
mercial harbour. The staff of the department consists of the Captain 
of the Port, the Assistant Captain of the Port, clerks, boarding officers 
and boat crews. A continuous day and night service for the entering 
and clearing of vessels is provided. 

A decline in the number of ships calling at Gibraltar led to the 
appointment, late in 1953, of a Port Development Committee. The 
recommendations of the committee are now being considered by the 
Government. 

ROADS AND VEHICLES 

The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility of the City 
Council, in which the roads are vested by law. The length of road 
open for traffic is 5} miles in the city, 4 miles in the South District and 
about 3} miles in the area of North Front and Catalan Bay. All roads 
are in good condition and suitable for motor traffic. 

A total of 3,080 vehicles was licensed to run in Gibraltar on 31st 
December, 1953. This total is made up as follows : 


Private cars ; . 4 3 . 2,239 

Taxis and private hire cars. = A 132 

Buses . ‘ * , ‘ . 75 

Lorries . ; ‘ . . 5 427 

Motor Cycles 4 i F " 2 207 
AIR 


There is no civil airfield in the Colony, but restricted use of the R.A.F. 
aerodrome at North Front by civil aircraft is permitted, subject to 
termination if military considerations so require. 

British European Airways were operating seven services a week to 
and from the United Kingdom, via Bordeaux and Madrid, during 
1952-53. Viking aircraft were employed on these services. 

Gibraltar Airways continued their daily service to and from Tangier, 
the number of flights varying between four and five according to demand. 
The aircraft employed on this service were de Havilland 89 Rapides 
until October, 1953, after which time twice daily services were operated 
with Douglas D.C.3 Dakota aircraft. 

The number of aircraft landing and taking off was 2,043 in 1952 and 
1,700 in 1953. Passengers and freight set down and picked up by 
scheduled and chartered aircraft, including aircraft in transit, were as 
follows : 


Passengers Freight 
Year Set Down Picked Up Set Down Picked Up 
kilos kilos 
1952 . 17,974 17,055 127,555 41,021 


1953 . 14,780 14,216 113,418 16,755 
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POSTS 


The overland daily service to and from the United Kingdom and the 
Continent via Spain and France operated throughout 1952-53 without 
interruption, except from 10th to 27th August, 1953 inclusive when, 
in consequence of strikes in France, despatches were routed by sea 
direct or via Italy. 

Mail despatches, five times a month, to and from the United States 
of America and Italy were regularly maintained by steamers of the 
Italia Lines and American Export Lines. Direct despatches, res- 
tricted to parcel post, were also made to India, six times in 1952 and 
four times in 1953 by steamers of Polish Ocean Lines. 

A direct daily air mail service to and from the United Kingdom, 
Madrid and Bordeaux by aircraft of B.E.A. continued uninterrupted. 
throughout 1952-53, as did a direct daily air mail service to and from 
Tangier. 

Parcel mails were conveyed by sea at irregular intervals. Despatches 
to and from the United Kingdom averaged four and six per month 
respectively in 1952, and four and five per month in 1953. An air 
parcels service to and from the United Kingdom was available through- 

out 1952-53. 

Telegraph services in Gibraltar are operated by Messrs. Cable and 

Wireless Ltd. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The automatic telephone system is owned by the City Council. 

The exchange has continued to work to full capacity, together with 
‘the subsidiary private automatic exchange and the manually operated 
subsidiary exchange which were installed to increase its scope. 

There are 991 telephones connected to the exchange and there is a 
large number of prospective subscribers on the waiting list. 

In order to meet the demand for telephones, the Council have adopted. 
a scheme for the extension of the present telephone exchange equipment, 
which will increase the capacity of the exchange by some 500 lines. 
This extension is expected to be completed by the end of 1954. Work 
on the expansion of the cable network in preparation for the increase 
in working lines was started during the latter part of 1953. 

During 1953 the majority of subscribers’ lines were fitted with pro- 
tective devices at the subscriber’s end to ensure that subscribers and their 
premises are protected against injury or damage should a high tension 

- electricity supply line come into accidental contact with the telephone 
line. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films 
and Government Information Services 


PRESS 


The following newspapers were published in the Colony during 1952 
and 1953 : 


Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) English 
El Calpense (daily) Spanish 
Gibraltar Post (weekly) English 


BROADCASTING 


There has been no regular broadcasting organisation since Radio 
Gibraltar was closed down in July, 1945. Broadcasts are arranged by 
the Government on special occasions. A small wired broadcasting 
service is operated by the military ; it relays B.B.C. programmes and 
local “‘ live” broadcasts. The service is under the control of the Chief 
Signal Officer who is assisted by a staff of five civilians, three of whom 
are employed on the technical side and two in the programme section. 
There are approximately 560 subscribers. 


FILMS 


There is no film production in the Colony. Documentary films 
issued by the Central Office of Information are shown in the cinemas 
and, by arrangement with the British Council representative, to the 
schools. There are three commercial cinemas in Gibraltar, one run by 
the Naval Trust and the others by Entertainments Ltd., a private. 


company. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be discharged 
by the Chief Assistant Secretary. The work consisted mainly in the 
issue of press communiqués on matters of general interest, the distri- 
bution of films, articles, publications and photographs supplied by the 
Central Office of Information and in effecting liaison with journalists. 
and photographers visiting the Colony. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first discussed in 1938 when it 
was suggested that a number of men of suitable age should be trained. 
for local enlistment in the Royal Artillery. Eventually it was decided 
that a self-contained unit raised by voluntary enlistment, to be known 
as the Gibraltar Defence Force, should be created, and an Ordinance. 
for this purpose was enacted in March, 1939. 

On the outbreak of War the Anti-Aircraft Section was already fully 
trained, and the Medical, Signal, Coast Defence, Fire and Motor 
Transport Sections were immediately called up and hard training was 
begun. Later on during the war the Medical and Coast Defence Sec- 
on were disbanded and the men released were transferred to the A.A. 

tion. 

A number of men who were too young for service when the general 
evacuation took place in 1940 volunteered for service in the Force and 
returned to Gibraltar during the war. On the return of the evacuated. 
population in 1944 an amending Ordinance was enacted by which 
six months’ service in the Gibraltar Defence Force became compulsory 
for all men between the ages of 18 and 22. In 1947 the upper age limit. 
was extended to 41, and since then all British subjects of relevant age in 
the Colony, with certain exceptions, have been liable for military service 
of six months’ duration in Gibraltar. Those below the age of 28 are. 
also liable for biennial refresher courses lasting for a fortnight. All 
who have served in the Force and who are under 41 years of age are. 
liable for call-up in an emergency. The permanent officers within the 
unit, including the Officer Commanding, are Gibraltarians holding the. 
Governor’s commission although other officers, mainly non-com- 
missioned, are seconded when required from other units of the British 
Army serving on the Rock. A young man is at present on an officers’ 
training course in the United Kingdom with a view to joining the local 
permanent staff of the Gibraltar Defence Force. 

The first two months after call-up are devoted to basic training in 
discipline and small arms. Thereafter the men are selected and allotted 
to the various sections and intensive technical training is given for the 
remaining four months. The Foree takes its full share in ceremonial 
occasions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mounting guard outside 
the Governor’s residence and taking part in parades. 

One officer and seven other ranks of the Gibraltar Defence Force 
took part in the Royal Procession in London on the occasion of the 
Coronation of Her Majesty the Queen. 
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Chapter 14: General 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Cultural activities continued to centre on the Calpe Institute under the 
direction of the British Council Representative. The Institute is now 
financed from local sources, but the British Council in London provides 
material such as music, gramophone records, films, film-strips, ex- 
hibitions, newspapers, periodicals, library books etc. 

Activities include art classes, a camera club, a drama group, Concerts 
of recorded music, a String Quartet, an Orchestra, Tea Dances, a 
“Keep Fit” group, fencing, table tennis, indoor games, hockey, 
tennis, a philatelic society, a cage bird society and an aeromodellers’ 
club. The Football Referees’ Association hold weekly meetings and 
the recently formed Federation of Drama Groups has made the In- 
stitute its main meeting place. 

A central film library containing some two hundred documentary 
films has been set up at the Institute. The films are used to illustrate 
talks and lectures and regular showings have been given to the schools 
on educational subjects. At the time of the Coronation specially 
produced films were shown to the public and to the 3,000 schoolchildren 
of Gibraltar. ; 

There is the closest possible co-operation between the Department of 
Education and the Calpe Institute and a ten-weeks’ course on modern 
educational methods was attended by the teachers. The Teachers’ 
Library is now housed at the Institute and the facilities of the Institute 
have been used in the training of young teachers. 

The Gibraltar Drama Festival organised by the Royal Army Educ- 
ational Corps is now an annual event in which some eight to ten drama 
groupe produce one-act plays and complete for trophies presented 
locally. 

Monthly meetings are arranged by the French Consul of Gibraltar 
of ‘Les Amis de la Culture Frangaise’ attended by over a hundred 
members. A small library of French books has been set up as a 
separate section of the Calpe Institute Library. 

As a result of the successful Corgnation Flower Show held at the 
Calpe Institute—the first of its kind in Gibraltar—the Gibraltar and 
Campo Area Horticultural Society has now been formed. A number 
of lectures have been arranged for the members of this Society and 
it is hoped to make the Flower Show an annual event in Gibraltar. 

To commemorate the issue of fourteen new Queen Elizabeth II 
postage stamps the first Gibraltar Philatelic Exhibition was held. A 
notable feature of this exhibition was the display of the original designs 
of these stamps prepared by an artist of Gibraltar. During the ex- 
hibition over six thousand people came to see the display which in- 
cluded in one section examples of every stamp ever issued in Gibraltar. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


The excavation of Gorham’s Cave, by Dr. J. d’A. Waechter, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., which was begun in 1948, is now nearing completion, and the 
results have been very satisfactory. The deposit, which is some 50 ft. 
thick, has produced Punic and Roman at the top, late Stone Age below 
this and middle Stone Age at the base. The cave as far as archaeological 
material is concerned is not rich compared with other European sites, 
but in spite of this a considerable quantity of stone tools and bones 
have been obtained. Perhaps the most important result has been the 
geological aspect, as it has been possible to date the various deposits 
with considerable accuracy ; this will prove of immense assistance to 
the study of the prehistory of Spain and the western Mediterranean. 


PART III 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


GIBRALTAR, situated in latitude 36° 7’N. and longitude 5° 21’W., stands 
out as a bold mountainous promontory from the south-west coast of 
Spain. 

The peninsula is connected with the Province of Andalucia by a low- 
lying sandy isthmus barely 1 mile long and } mile wide and runs from 
north to south to a pointed extremity, Europa Point, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Gibraltar has a length of nearly 3 miles, a breadth of ? mile with a 
total area of 2} square miles. The highest point of the Rock is 1,396 
feet. 

The town which has a resident civilian population of about 23,000 
is built on the western slope facing the bay and looks on to the Spanish 
sea port of Algeciras. The residential district consists of two distinct 
portions, known respectively as the town and the south. The more 
important is the town. The commercial section is situated in this 
district and the abrupt slopes at the back of the town are thickly covered 
with houses built tier upon tier to a height of 250 feet above the sea. 


The southern area is divided from the northern area by the Alameda 
Gardens. It comprises Rosia and the Admiralty quarters, stores and 
barracks. This portion of Gibraltar has an advantage over the town in 
that the air is fresher and there are more open spaces. 

On the east side of the Rock the only houses are those in the village 
of Catalan Bay, the inhabitants of which are chiefly fishermen of 
Genoese descent. 

The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter months 
the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and occasionally 
south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean minimum 
and maximum temperatures during this period are 45°F. and 65°F. 
respectively. 

The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm breeze 
laden with moisture, known as the “ Levanter,” strikes the eastern 
face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a cloud pall to 





hang over the city and bay. During this period the climate is humid 
and relaxing. The mean minimum and maximum temperatures in 
the summer are 55°F. to 85°F. respectively. 

The rainy season is spread over the period from September to May. 
The annual average rainfall is 35 inches. 
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Chapter 2: History 


The recorded history of Gibraltar begins in A.D. 711 when the Arab 
conquerors of North Africa passed across the Straits to the European 
mainland. Tarik-ibn-Zeyad, a Moorish chieftain, landed in April of 
that year at Algeciras from Ceuta. Marching in the direction of Cadiz 
he defeated the army of the Visigothic king Roderic at the lake of Janda, 
near Medina Sidonia. Pushing on, he captured Toledo ; the Moorish 
invasion of Spain had begun. 

Tarik had early seized the heights above and around Algeciras, and, 
appreciating the strategic value of the Rock, occupied it with a small 
force. He ordered the building of Moorish Castle, erecting a palace 
and citadel. The Rock became known as Gebel Tarik, or hill of Tarik. 
For about seven and a half centuries Gebel Tarik was in Moorish 
hands, and it was only in the last hundred years of that period that 
there were serious attempts by the Spaniards to capture the Rock. 

The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 20th 
August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently became 
Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock till 1704. 
Three years previously England and Holland had joined with Austria 
and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance for a war against France 
and Spain, the war of the Spanish Succession. 

The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, appeared in the 
Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo-Dutch 
fleet. A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch marines was 
set ashore near the North Front. The marines made towards the town, 
the defenders found opposition was hopeless and on 24th July surrender 
was made. However, the Spaniards did not give up hope of recapturing 
the Rock, and the British forces were subjected to occasional sieges. 
The Great Siege as it is called, may be said to date from 13th September, 
1779, when the first gun was fired in the long struggle against the large 
Franco-Spanish army under the Duc de Crillon. 

The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott and under his 
tireless and able leadership the garrison, though outnumbered by four 
to one, held out for three years, seven months and twelve days. Since 
12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened after the Great 
Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the Rock from the British. 
With the end of the Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar was able to make 
steady progress without threat of siege or large-scale raid. 

Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the value of 
Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45, Gibraltar was a key 
point in the anti-submarine campaign in both wars. Patrols went out 
to keep the Straits clear, and the bay was very important as an assembly 
point for convoys. The Dockyard worked at full pressure for the 
repairing of British and Allied warships. 

The outstanding event of the second world war was the evacuation 
of almost the entire civil population in July/November, 1940 ; some 
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16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and Northern Ireland. A 
repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 and is now completed. 

Providing improved housing for the repatriates and others has been 
one of the chief preoccupations of the Government since the end of the 
war. The Government have built 916 modern flats and provided 462 
temporary dwellings. The total cost of the permanent housing, either 
already built or definitely planned, is £2,856,377 of which Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds provided a free grant of £100,000 
and interest-free loan of £250,000 ; the remainder has been from 
revenue balances and a loan of £14 million raised by the Gibraltar 
Government. 

An important constitutional advance was made with the inauguration 
of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh in November, 1950. Details are given in the next chapter. 


Chapterj3 : Administration 


The constitution of Gibraltar is defined by the Gibraltar (Legislative 
Council) Order in Council 1950, dated 3rd February, 1950, by Letters 
Patent of 28th February, 1950, and by Royal Instructions of the latter 
date. The constitution is that of a Crown Colony. Executive autho- 
tity is vested in the Governor, who previously to November, 1950, had 
also legislative powers but is now President of the newly-established 
Legislative Council. The Governor is also Commander-in-Chief. 

In formulating policy for the administration of the Colony the 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council composed of four ex 
officio members, viz. the Deputy Fortress Commander, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary, and of 
three unofficial members. The unofficial members are appointed by 
the Governor on instructions received from the Secretary of State and, 
unless it is otherwise provided in the instrument of their appointment, 
they hold office for three years. The Governor has power, subject to 
the disallowance of the Crown acting through the Secretary of State, 
to make temporary appointments to fill certain vacancies. 

The Governor, in the execution of his powers and authorities is 
required to consult with the Executive Council in all cases except those 
in which, in his judgment, the Government service would be materially 
prejudiced by consultation, or in cases too unimportant to need the 
Council’s advice or too urgent to admit of their advice being obtained 
in the requisite time ; but in the last-mentioned case he must com- 
municate to the Council at the earliest moment the measures he has 
taken and the reasons for them. 

The Governor alone is entitled to submit questions to the Executive 
Council, but unofficial members can request him to submit questions 
proposed by them and if he refuses they can require the refusal to be 
recorded in the minutes. It is open to the Governor to take decisions 
upon any matter in opposition to the advice of the Council, but in such 
case a report must be furnished to the Secretary of State 
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The Legislative Council which was inaugurated by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh on 23rd November, 1950, consists of the 
Governor as President, three ex officio members, namely the Colonial 
Secretary, Attorney-General and Financial Secretary, two members 
nominated by the Governor of whom at least one must be unofficial, 
and five elected unofficial members. The Governor may summon any 
official as an Extraordinary Member of the Council, but no such mem- 
ber may vote. Nominated and elected members normally retain their 
seats until dissolution of the Council ; this takes place at least every 
three years. The Council may consider and dispose of any Bill or 
motion relating to the peace, order or good government of the Colony, 
but no measure which would create a charge upon public funds or 
affect taxation may be proceeded upon without the consent of the 
Governor. Powers are reserved to the Governor to pass into law, 
without the consent of the Council, any measure if it is in his opinion 
expedient in the interests of public order, public faith or good govern- 
ment so to do; exercise of these powers must be reported to the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies. The assent of the Governor is re- 
quired to all legislation, which also remains subject to disallowance by 
the Crown. Bills of certain classes may not be assented to without the 
panel concurrence of the Crown, conveyed through the Secretary of 

tate. 

Elections for the Legislative Council and the franchise are regulated 
by local legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections Ordinance, 
1950 (No. 15 of 1950). Subject to certain exceptions and to compliance 
with provisions relating to registration, the franchise is exercisable by 
all adult British subjects and citizens of the Republic of Ireland who 
have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar for a continous period of 
twelve months ending on the qualifying date for registration as an 
elector. The Ordinance contains provision for the registration of 
electors who during a part or the whole of the qualifying period were 
resident in neighbouring Spanish territory. Members of the Armed 
Forces not domiciled in Gibraltar are, however, excluded. The system 
of. Proportional representation is used for voting. The Ordinance 
contains provision for the conduct of elections, the presentation of 
election petitions, the limitation of candidates’ expenses, election 
offences, and other connected matters. It applies generally to elections 
for the City Council also, save that the system of proportional re- 
presentation is not used. 


The second election for the Legislative Council was held on 16th 
September, 1953 ; seven candidates were nominated for the five elective 
seats. About 7,000 votes were polled out of a total electorate of some 
13,000 ; the proportion of registered electors who voted was thus about 
54 per cent. Of the five elected members three were members of the 
Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights and two were in- 
dependents. 


Nominations to the Executive Council were announced on 26th 
September, 1953 ; all three persons nominated were elected members 
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of the Legislative Council. The members of Executive Council and 
Legislative Council are given at Appendix X. 

Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprising 13 
members. The Chief Medical Officer is an ex officio member. Five 
councillors are appointed by the Governor and must include one re- 
presentative each of the Naval, Military and Air Forces, holding office 
during the Governor’s pleasure, the others being appointed for a 
period of three years. Seven councillors are elected, and hold office 
for three years. Candidates for election must, in addition to having 
voters’ qualifications, be able to speak, read and write the English 
language, but are ineligible if they are servants of the City Council or 
(with certain exceptions) Government servauts. 

The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It is 
responsible for instance for fire prevention, enforcing public health 
measures, maintaining highways, providing water, electricity, gas and 
a telephone service, and issuing vehicle licences, driving licences and 
dog licences. But hospitals, education and the administration of the 
port are the responsibility of the Government. The Governor has 
certain controlling powers in relation to the finances of the Council. 

An election for the seven elective seats on the City Council was held 
on 2nd December, 1953 ; 6,530 persons exercised their right to vote, the 
proportion of registered electors who voted being about 50 per cent. 
Five of the elected members belonged to the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Civil Rights and the other two were independents. 

Government officers are appointed by the Governor, appointments to 
the higher offices being made on the selection of the Secretary of State. 
The principal executive officers are the Colonial Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Financial Secretary, Chief Medical Officer, Director of 
Education, Director of Labour and Welfare, Commissioner of Police, 
Captain of the Port, and Commissioner of Lands and Works. On the 
judicial side there is a Chief Justice for the Supreme Court and a Stipen- 
diary Magistrate for the Court of Summary Jurisdiction. In the 
absence of the Stipendiary Magistrate his place is usually taken by local 
citizens who have been appointed Justices of the Peace. Details of the 
judicial system of the Colony will be found in Part II, Chapter 9. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The Police carried out 185 inspections in 1952 and 144 in 1953 ; these 
included testing and adjustments of weights and measures belonging 
to Government Departments, War Department, H.M. Dockyard, 
vendors, shops, market stalls etc. 

There were eight prosecutions in 1952 and eight in 1953 for possession 
of unjust weights. All cases but one resulted in conviction, and in 
three other cases cautions were issued. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


PRISON STATISTICS, 1952 AND 1953 
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APPENDIX IX 


PRISON STATISTICS 


(a) POPULATION. 
In custody on Receptions Discharges In custody on 


Ist January during year during year 31st December 
1952 7 84 83 8 


1953 8 73 66 15 
(6) DatLy AVERAGES. 
Total Daily Average Daily Average Convicted 
Daily Average Unconvicted Males Females 
1952 10:54 0-42 9-81 0-31 
1953 14-48 0-37 14-08 0-03 


(c) RELIGIONS 

Roman Church of Church of Scot. Metho- Luthe- 

Catholic England and Presbyterian dist ran Jewish Total 
1952 58 15 1 2 8 — 8&4 
1953 68 4 — — _ 1 73 


(dq) Ace Groups 
Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 
16 


to to to 50 Total 
years 20 years 25 years 50 years years 
1952 1 12 33 32 6 84 
1953 _ 11 21 35 6 73 
(e) NATIONALITIES 
1952 1953 
British (Gibraltarian) . aah 22 
British (U.K.) . 18 6 
Spanish Fi : - . 34 45 
Ukrainian. . : aan | _ 
Polish : 3 erm | _ 
Eirean . : s aaa | —_ 
Portuguese. 3 : wd _ 
Finnish 3 5 7 _ 
TOTAL . - 84 73 
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APPENDIX X 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


President : 
Ex-officio Members : 


Unofficial Members : 


Clerk of the Council : 


President : 
Ex-officio Members : 


Elected Members : 


Nominated Members : 


Clerk of the Council : 


Executive Council 
The Governor. 
The Deputy Fortress Commander. 
The Colonial Secretary (J. D. Bates Esq.) 
The Attorney-General (D. W. Conroy Esq, 
Cc 


The Financial Secretary (J. Hayward Esq, 
O.B.E.). 


J. A. Hassan Esq., J.P. 
H. J. Coelho Esq. 
S. P. Triay Esq., Q.C. 


E. H. Davis Esq. 


Legislative Council 
The Governor. 


The Colonial Secretary (J. D. Bates Esq.). 
The Attorney-General (D. W. Conroy Esq. 
C. 


Qc). 
The Financial Secretary (J. Hayward Esq, 
O.B.E.). 


JA. Haase Esq., J.P. 

. R. Isola Esq., Q. C., J.P. 
. P. Triay Esq., Q.C. 

. J. Risso Esq. 

. W. Serfaty a: 

. J. Coelho Esq. 
2G: Perryman Esq. 
. H. 


Davis Esq. 
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COLONIAL OFFICE 


A Selection of Publications 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 
1953-1954 


The Annual Report of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to Parliament on Britain’s dependent territories. 
(Cmd. 9169) 6s. By post 6s. 3d. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


The Report and Accounts for 1953 of the central body 
responsible for administering financial aid for commercial 
projects in the Colonial territories. 


(H.C. 148) 2s. By post 2s. 14d. 


COLONIAL RESEARCH = 1952-1953 


Reports of the 
Colonial Research Council. 
Colonial Products Research Council. 
Colonial Social Science Research Council. 
Colonial Medical Research Committee. 
Committee for Colonial Agricultural, Animal Health, and 
Forestry Research. 
Colonial Insecticides Committee. 
Colonial Economic Research Committee. 
Tsetse Fly and Trypanosomiasis Research Committee. 
Colonial Fisheries Advisory Committee. 
Director Anti-Locust Research Centre. 


(Cmd. 8971) 1s. 6d. By post 7s. 10d. 


Obtainable from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


at the addresses shown on cover page 3 
or through‘any bookseller 








Digest of 
Colonial Statistics 


PREPARED BY THE COLONIAL OFFICE 


Designed as a companion volume to the ‘ Monthly Digest of Statis- 
tics’, the Colonial Digest provides the latest information about the 
economic position of the Colonial territories and their demography. 
It is published bi-monthly but gives the information on a monthly 
basis with annual averages for earlier years. 

Since the first issue early in 1952 its scope has been considerably 
widened and the number of tables increased from 48 to 62. It is 
anticipated that improved and additional tables will be added to 
future issues. 


Valuable information on the following subjects is included ; 


I. Value of imports and exports : IV. Industrial production in Colonial 
countries of origin and des- territories. 
tination ; indices of the volume 
and value of imports. 


Il. Production and export of pri- V. Wholesale prices; cost of living 
mary products. and retail price indices. 

IM. Imports of major commodities 
into the territories by quantity VI. Finance: currency; position of 
or value, giving countries of the commercial banks; sterling 
origin. assets. 


The Appendices deal with areas, population and sources of Colonial statistics. 


Single Issues price 5s. (by post 5s. 3d.) 
Annual Subscription £1 11s. 6d. including postage 


Obtainable from 
HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


at the addresses on cover page 3 or through any bookseller 
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BIENNIAL REPORTS 


ADEN *GIBRALTAR “ST. VINCENT 


SY eae 


*BAHAMAS *GILBERT AND SEYCHELLES 
“BARBADOS ELLICE IS. SOLOMON I5. 
BERMUDA *GRENADA “SOMALILAND 
CAYMAN Is, LEEWARD IS. “TONGA 
- DOMINICA NEW HEBRIDES § TURKS AND 
nou “FALKLAND Is, *ST. HELENA CAICOS IS. 
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*These territories will produce a Report for 1952-53 
and the remainder for 1953-54. 


A standing order for selected Reports or for the 
complete series will be accepted by any one of the 
Sales Offices of H.M. Stationery Office at the following 
addresses ; +York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2; 
7423 Oxford Street, London W.1 ; 13a Castle Street, 
Edinburgh 2; 39 King Street, Manchester 2; 
2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3; 1 St. Andrew’s 
Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol 1; 80 
Chichester Street, Belfast. 


A deposit. of £6 (six pounds) should accompany 
Standing orders for the complete series. 


{Post Orders for these Sales Offices should be sent 
to P.O. Box 569, London S.E,1. 


ORDERS MAY ALSO BE PLACED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 
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PART I . 


General Review 
Royal Visits 


The most important event during the period under review was the 
visit to Gibraltar of Her Majesty The Queen and His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh on the 10th and 11th May, 1954. The won- 
derful reception given to the Royal Visitors by the people of 
Gibraltar was a fitting conclusion to the demonstrations of loyalty 
with which Her Majesty was acclaimed throughout the Royal Tour 
of 1954. Her Majesty’s visit and her statement in replying to an 
address of welcome that “We shall go forward in the future in part- 
nership and in amity for the good Government and sure safe-keeping 
of the Colony and Fortress of Gibraltar” had a tremendous impact 
on the morale of the people of Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar had further opportunities of showing its loyalty to the 
Crown and its tremendous respect and affection for the Royal Family 
in September, 1954 and in March, 1955 when visits were paid by Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal and His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh respectively. 


Governorship 


Lieutenant-General Sir Harold Redman, K.C.B., C.B.E., sueceeded 
General Sir Gordon MacMillan, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O.. 
M.C., as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar in May, 
1955. 


External Affairs 


The years 1954 and 1955 saw a serious and sustained recru- 
descence of the long standing claim by the Spanish Government 
against the British posesion of Gibraltar. The Spanish Consulate 
at Gibraltar was closed; severe restrictions were placed on the entry 
of Spanish visitors and to a lesser extent of Spanish labour into. 
Gibraltar ; some facilities of long standing for residents of Gibraltar 
entering Spain were revoked; and the Spanish Press and radio were 
at times particularly virulent. Abortive attempts were also made to 
stop or restrict supplies of materials. and foodstuffs normally import- 
ed from Spain. Im all, it was a determined attempt, which stil] con- 
tinues, designed to harm the economy of the Rock in the belief that 
this would weaken the loyalty of its inhabitants. In consequence of 
these measures, an all party delegation paid q visit in November, 
1954 to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. As a result of that 
visit, it was announced that Her Majesty’s. Government had given 
an assurance of full support for the people of Gibraltar. 


Looal Politics 

A Bye-Election to the Legislative Council was rendered necessary 
in October, 1954 by the death of one of the Elected Members, the late 
Mr. S. P. Triay, an independent. In a three cornered contest, the 
seat was gained by a member of the Association for the Advancement 
of Civil Rights (who already held three of the five seats). 

Following on this Bye-Election a new political party has made its 
appearance, the Gibraltar Commonwealth Party. 

In September, 1955, the five Elected Members resigned their seats 
as a protest against tha use of the Governor’s reserved powers in 
introducing new revenue measures and the refusal of the Secretary of 
State to intervene. This gave rise to a visit by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who. while fully endorsing the Governor’s action 
in using his reserved powers agreed that Standing Finance Com- 
mittee should in future be given more say in revenue matters. At 
the ensuing Bye-Election, the five members who had resigned 
their seats were returned unopposed. 


Munécipality 
Late in 1955, the title of Chairman, City Council was changed to 
Mayor. 


Trade 

During the second half of 1954, trade suffered a rather sharp de- 
cline from the exceptionally high level subsisting during the previous 
twelve months. This continued until the latter part of 1955 when 
an improvement became noticeable. The results for 1955 saw an 
improvement of over 10% on the 1954 level. 


Labour 

During the years 1954-1955, unemployment among British Subjects 
remained negligible. The Official Employers, i.e. H.M. Dockyard, the 
War Department, the Royal Air Force, the Colonial Government and 
the City Council continued to be the largest employers of labour, over 
40% of the total labour force being on their books. 

The years 1954-1955 saw the enactment of a large volume of labour 
and social legislation, details of which will be found in Part II. 
Chapter 2. The most important feature was tha introducticn of a 
eomprehensive scheme of Social Insurance. 

The Labour Advisory Board continued to advise the Government on 
labour and_social matters. An Official Employers Apprenticeship 
Board was formed during 1955. 

Whilst there was only one trade dispute during 1954, there was a 
noticeable increase in the incidence of strikes during 1955 when, for 
the first time for many years, there was evidence of the conccrted 
action in support of wage claims among alien workers in a number 
of industries. In the main, the workers concerned were Spanish. 
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Wage Claim 

As a result of a wage claim. submitted late in 1954 by the Gibraltar 
Confederation of Labour, it was decided to invite Professor D. 1. 
Jack, C.B.E., of Durham University and a Member of the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal, to visit Gibraltar and recommend an appropriate 
rate of wages for unskilled workers. Professor Jack’s Report was 
submitted in 1955 and substantial increases were granted with effect 
from the first week in November. 


Salaries Revision 


A Salaries Revision Commission appointed in 1954 submitted a 
Report in June of that year but owing to the financial position of the 
Colony it was not possible to implement the recommendations made 
before the end of 1955. 


Cost of Living 

The cost of living was relatively stable during 1954-1955 and there 
were indications of a marked upward trend during the last few weeks 
of 1955. A new Index of Retail Prices based upon the price levels 
in January, 1954, was introduced during this period. 

Housing ‘ 

The task of providing new dwellings to relieve overcrowding was 
energetically pursued. 74 flats were completed during the period 
and the total number of permanent dwellings built since the war was 
brought up to 990. A five year plan to build over 300 flats between 
1956-60 has been approved. A third of the cost is being met from 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds. 


Tourism 


Great efforts are being made to develop Gibraltar as a tourist cen- 
tre and the number of visitors passing through the Colony continues 
to increase. This in spite of the fact that American Export Lines 
have decided to divert their calls to the neighbouring Spanish port 
of Algeciras as from 1956. 


Port Development 

A Port Development Scheme is planned which it is hoped will im- 
prove the facilities of the port. H.M. Government have promised to 
make available £300,000 from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds for this purpose. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


The civilian population at the beginning of the century reached a 
peak of over 20,000; this was followed by a decline beginning in 
1908. The average total of resident civilians then remained. between 
17,000 and 18,000; a census taken in 1931 showed a total civilian 
population of 18,736, inclusive of certain non-residents. Upon the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936, the population was in- 
creased by the return of a number of Gibraltarians normally resident 
in neighbouring Spanish territory, and by the entry of some. Spanish 
political refugees. In 1940 the civilian population was again greatly 
reduced by the evacuation to the United Kingdom and elsewhere of 
some 16,700 persons. Repatriation of these commenced shortly before 
the end of-the war, and was completed by the end of 1951. In all, 
15,374 persons returned to the Colony under the repatriation scheme, 
a number of evacuees having elected -to remain in the United 
Kingdom. 

A census of the population was taken in July, 1951, and showed a 
total resident civilian population of 22,848, an increase of 4,112 in 
the twenty years since the previous census, 

Under the Immigrants and Aliens Order only persons with a right 
of residence, consisting (1) of persons born in Gibraltar before 29th 
June, 1900, or born in Gibraltar after that date if the father was also 
born in (tibraltar and (2) of the wives and minor children of such 
persons, are allowed to reside without permit in Gibraltar. All other 
persons, except British subjects in the service of the Crown and their 
families, require a permit to reside. 

Many workers, for the most part Spaniards living in the neigh- 
bouring towns of La Linea, San Roque and Algeciras, enter the 
Colony daily and return to their homes at night. 


The number of births was 566 in 1954 and 561 in 1955 compared 


with 525 in 1953. The corresponding hirth rates were 22.71 in 1954 
and 22.59 in 1955 (for infant and maternal mortality see page 33). 
The number of deaths was 235 in 1954 and 224 in 1955 compared 
with 228 in 1953; the death rates per thousand of the total popula- 
tion being 9.42 in 1954 and 9.02 in 1955 compared with 9.21 in 1953. 
The estimated population at the end of 1954 was 24,921 and at the 
end of 1955 it was 24,829. 
Detailed statisties are contained in Appendix T. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and 
Labour Organizations 


EMPLOYMENT 


Labour Force : 

The working population resident within the Colony is considerably 
less than that demanded by employers and there is, consequently, a 
large flow of non-resident workers from neighbouring Spanish terri- 
tory. The movement of frontier workers between Spain and Gibral- 
tar differs from that between most countries in that it is almost 
entirely one way. b 

The total number of workers in insurable employment at the end 
of 1955 was approximately 18,015 as compared with 19,198 at the end 
of 1954 and 19,838 in 1953, The figures shown are derived from the 
annual exchange of insurance cards, Because of the delayed exchange 
of a considerable number of insurance cards the correct figures for 
1955 will not be available until later in 1956, but it is clear that there, 
has been a decrease in the insured population. 

The insured labour force during the period under review was com- 
posed as follows : 


Dec. 1953 Dec. 1954 Dee, 1955 











British Mon. wt; 5,088 5,051 4,972 

British Women. . . 1,372 1,359 1,139 

Alien Men* F Fi 4 8,719 8,290 8,027. 

. Alien Women* . 4 5 4,659 4,498 3,877 
Total . «tt. 19,838 19,198 18015 











*With the exception of living-in domestic servants these are almost 
entirely daily entrants from Spain. 

The main reasons for the decreases shown in 1954 and 1955 are 
that a number of persons have gone out of insurance because of wage 
increases, whilst restrictions have also been imposed by the Spanish 
authorities on the entry of workers into Gibraltar. 


Occupations 

The official employers, ie. H.M. Dockyard, the War Department, 
the R.A.F., the Colonial Government and the City Council continued 
to employ over 40% of the labour force. Their employees are enga- 
ged in a wide variety of occupations including those connected with 
the repair and maintenance of ships and ancillary trades, vehicle 
maintenance, building and civil engineering, and the maintenance of 
municipal services. 

The tunnelling project begun in 1951 was nearing completion at 
the end of 1955, and there was a consequent reduction in the number 
of workers engaged in the civil engineering industry. It was possible 
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to absorb the majority of workers who became redundant into em- | 


ployment in housing and other projects which commenced at about 
the same time. 

There was a general reduction in the number of workers employed 
in industry not connected with the Imperial or local Government 
departments. This was most marked in the case of women, particu- 
larly those employed in private domestic service. The retail distri- 
butive trades, hotels, catering services and private domestic service 
together with the building industry and shipping services continued 
to be the main sources of private employment. 

Because of difficulties in obtaining supplies of fish and fruit for 
canning there has been a negligible demand for labour in the canning 
industry which is comparatively new to Gibraltar. In consequence 
the relatively large number of women who were previously employed 
on seasonal work in this industry fell by over 300 to 26 at the end of 
1955. : 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Wages 

Wages and other conditions of service among the five - official 
employers are coordinated through the medium of the Official 
Employers Consultative Committee (formerly the Standing Wages 
Committee) on which each of the employing departments is repre- 
sented. An agreed uniform basic wage structure for their employees 
has continued to be operated by the official employers, the basic rates 
of which remained substantially unchanged until November, 1955. 

The minimum basic weekly wage of adult unskilled workers in offi- 
cial employment up to this date was 40/-, skilled workmen received 
from 51/- to 72/- according to trades and chargehands from 57/- to 
80/-. These rates were augmented by an official Cost of Living allow- 
ance which was fixed throughout the period at 48/- per week for Bri- 
tish subjects and 24/- per week for aliens, the cost of living allow- 
ance for female workers being two thirds of the rates payable to male 
workers. 

In October, 1954, the Gibraltar Confederation of Labour made a 
claim on the official employers for a £2 per wéek increase in wages for 
all industrial workers. After prolonged discussion in the Official 
Employers Consultative Committee, it was decided to invite Profes- 
sor D. T. Jack, C.B.E., of Durham University, and a member of the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal, to visit Gibraltar and recommend an 
appropriate rate of wages for unskilled workers. 

As a result of Professor Jack’s report, substantial increases were 
granted as from the first week in November, 1955. These varied 
from 17/- per week in the case of unskilléd labourers to 22/- 
per week in the case of skilled artisans. The opportunity was taken 
of increasing in some measure the differentials for skill between 
various grades which had been diminished through the effect of flat 
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rate increases in the cost of living allowance. The gross minimum 
weekly wage payable to an unskilled British worker at the end of 
1955 was 105/-. 

Whilst the increased wage rates granted to workers in official 
employment led to a general increase in wages in some branches of 
private industry, there was nevertheless considerable pressure for 
similar increases in the larger centres of private industry, and a 
number of disputes arose. By the end of 1955, increases had been 
granted in the building industry and in shipping firms, while nego- 
tiations were taking place for revised wage scales in the baking in- 
dustry, the road haulage industry, and in sections of the catering 
trades. 

The wage rates of casually employed stevedores and coal transport 
workers at the docks, which are regulated by collective agreements 
between the employers and the Transport and General Workers 
Union, were increased in July, 1955 from 20/- to 23/- per 8 hours 
shift with proportionate increases to other stipulated rates. This is 
the only industry in which wages are fixed by permanent voluntary 
joint machinery of negotiation. 

An Ordinance for the Regulation of Wages and Conditions of 
Employment came into force on Ist May, 1954. It provides for the 
regulation of wages and conditions of employment by means of Gene- 
ral Standard Orders or Wages Council Orders which are recommen- 
ded by a Regulation of Conditions of Employment Board and Wages 
Councils respectively. The establishment of Joint Industrial Coun- 
ceils is also provided for and sections have been included to protect 
wages and contracts of service. 

Clerical Grades 

The Colonial Government General Clerical Service were remune- 
rated throughout the period on a salary scale of £168; £216 x £12 to 
£300 x £15 to £480 + C.O.L.A. at the rate of 14% subject to a mini- 
mum of £57 and an allowance in aid of house rent of £36 per annum. 

Similar rates and standards were applicable to clerical grades 
employed by the City Council. 

In 1954, a Commissioner was appointed to examine and report on 
the salaries and other conditions relating to Government service. As 
a result of his report, a general revision of salaries and conditions of 
service took effect from Ist January, 1956. 

In November, 1955, local clerks in the Service Departments, who 
are entered by local open competitive examination, were granted in- 
ereases which brought their remuneration to: 

Local Clerk Grade I — £410 x £15 to £500 p.a. 
Local Clerk Grade II — 91/- x 4/- to 127/- x 5/- to 157/- p.w. 

Cost of living allowances are payable, in addition to the above 
salary scales, at the rate of 14% on the first £480 of salary and 9% 


thereafter subject to an overriding minimum of £57 for adult males 
and £38 for adult females. 


Hours of Work 

Industrial workers employed by the Colonial Government, City 
Council and Service Departments continued to work a 44 hour 5 
day week. In private industry, a 47 to 50 hour week spread over 5} 
to 6 days was normal. 

The working hours of omnibus drivers and conductors are limited 
by. the Vehicles and Traffic Rules (Cap. 184) to 48 in any one week 
with provision for overtime not exceeding an aggregate of 12 hours 
in any period of 14 days. 

Maximum working hours of 48 per week are fixed for shop assist- 
ants by the Shop Hours Ordinance. An amending Ordinance enacted 
in 1954 but not yet brought into force will replace this statutory limi- 
tation of hours by providing for closing hours to be prescribed by 
Order. This, it is considered, will give more effective protection to 
shop assistants and will permit the working of overtime in wholesale 
and retail establishments. 


Overtime 

Overtime is paid at time and a half rates on weekdays (including 
Saturdays) and at double time on Sundays and public holidays by 
official employers. A small but growing number of private employers 
also follow this practice, but it is more usual for private employers 
to pay at time and a quarter rates for weekdays and time and a half 
on Sundays. In a few undertakings, two to four hours overtime must 
be worked at plain time rates before overtime rates become operative. 
Systematic overtime is unusual in the Colony. 
Night Work 

Night work is usual in the bread baking trade. There were two 
civil engineering undertakings who worked continuous rotary shifts 
on six days in the week during 1954 and the early part of 1955. The 
usual continuous shifts were worked in connection with electricity, 
water and other public services. The only regular night work for 
women was in the hospital services. 


Holidays 

Eight and a half days per year are observed as public holidays for 
the purposes of employment by the official employers. 

Employers in private industry are obliged by the Annual and 
Public Holidays General Standard Order to grant a minimum of six 
public holidays as from 1st January, 1956. 

An additional public holiday was generally observed on May 10th, 
1954, in connection with the visit of Her Majesty the Queen. 

Industrial workers in official employment are also given one week's 
annual holiday with pay, and in 1954 this entitlement was increased 
in respect of workers with three or more years satisfactory service, 
by an additional week for those employed by the Colonial Govern. 
ment and the City Council and by three days for those employed 
by the Service Departments. 
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Shop assistants are entitled under the Shop Hours Ordinance to 
not less than seven consecutive days annual holiday with pay. A few 
of the more progressive private employers also grant their workers 
one week’s paid holiday a year. 


Industrial Training 


Conditions in the Colony are not such as to warrant the introdue- 
tion of vocational training schemes by Government for the purposes 
of resettlement. Employers, and particularly contractors arriving in 
the Colony with demands for special skills, are encouraged to train 
semi-skilled workers “on the job.’’ This has been done successfully, 
on processes such as rock drilling, the installation of a patent wiring 
system and the operation of specialised civil engineering plant. 

A well equipped physiotherapy department at the Colonial Hospi- 
tal deals with the physical rehabilitation of the injured and disabled 
but there are no facilities for the industrial training of disabled 
persons, 


Apprenticeship Schemes 

A long standing and successful apprenticeship scheme which pro- 
vides education in technical subjects at a special school has for many 
years produced a supply of skilled engineering workers for H.M. 
Dockyard. 


The desire of all official employers to improve the standard of their 
skilled workers and to provide equal opportunities for young persons 
led to the formation of the Official Employers Apprenticeship Board 
during 1955. 


COST-OF-LIVING 


The cost of living was relatively stable throughout 1954 and 1955 
but there were indications of a marked upward trend during the last 
few weeks of 1955. 

On the advice of the Cost of Living Index Advisory Committee, the 
official Cost of Living Index based upon a Catum of 100—July 1939, 
was discontinued at the end of 1954 and replaced by a new Index of 
Retail Prices based upon price levels in January, 1954. 

The old eost of living index reflected the rise in the cost of living 
since 1939 experienced by a family of man, wife and three fully de- 
pendent children the sole ineume of which was the minimum adult 
wage. It covered a total of 95 items in five groups i.e. foodstuffs, 
clothing, fuel, light and water, rent and sundries. 

The new index is based upon the average household expenditure 
budgets of a family group of man, wife and one child (shown by 1951 
population statistics to be the average family) living on an income of 
approximately £6.5.0. per week which was found to be the average 
remuneration for Gibraltarian workers. 
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It covers 261 items grouped as follows: 


Group Proportion of total family 

crpenditure at base date 
1. Foodstuffs 589 
2. Clothing 083 
8. Fuel, Light & Water .058 
4. Rent .060 
5. Household durable goods 017 
6. Miscellaneons Goods .028 
1. Services -107 
8. Drink & Tobaceu 058 
1.000 


The Index of Retail Prices covering all these groups, and separate 
indices for each group are compiled and published quarterly in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October, except the foodstuffs group which is 
compiled and published monthly. 

For seven months in 1954 both the old and the new indices were 
compiled for purposes of comparison and the following tables show 


the index figures : 











1954 
January July August} Sept.’ Oct. Nov. Dec. 
ee a0? 7 23/981 2 99.04 
base date 98.5) 98.28 98 16 97.82 99. 101.68 
i = | 5 
C.0.LI. , f 
(100 .' 224.82} 9222.19 292.73, 220.37 219.81 220.04 221.28 
in July , | 
1939) | | 
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I.R.P. indices for 1955 were as follows : 





| | Buel, | | House | wiscol- ' Drink | 
Month Food joneetine Light & Reat! hold’ | jancous | Ser- | & To. General 








f durable ‘ 
mt ¥ Water 5 Goods Goods. vices | bacoo LRP. 
‘ aoe 
Group : ‘ i : 
Weight 589 33 58 €0 17 | 8 107, | 58 





Soe | 
Jan. 10405 100.89 | 102.7 10) 101.81 £0.98 100.28 115.20 , 108.85 
Feb. 10317 ; ; | ! 

Mar. 106.88 ' | 
Apr. 101.31 101.68 102.77 100, 102.08 99.98 | 103.76 115.20 102.88 
May 100.05 | 
June , 99.71 : i | 
July 10205° 10212+ 102.77 100 101.70; 99.96 | 108.76 | 118.20 102.86 
Aug. 10224 
Sept. 103.28 
Oct. 106.27 100.13 102.7% 190 


i 
| 
Nov. 105.53 | 
| 


Dee. | 108.61 , 
\ | 
LABOUR & WELFARE DEPARTMENT 





100.93 | 101.27 | 107.49 | 114.79 | 105.58 


| | 
| | 











At the end of 1955, the staff of the Labour and Welfare Department 
comprised the Director of Labour and Welfare, the Manager of the 
Central Employment Exchange, the Insurance Officer, the Welfare 
Officer, the Lady Welfare Officer, the Factory Inspector, the Female 
Employment Officer, 22 clerks (males and females) and two 
messengers. 

In addition an officer on loan from the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance was attached to the Department to advice on 
the introduction of Social Insurance legislation. 

From September to December, 1955, a local officer took part in a 
Colonial Officers Labour Course in the United Kingdom. 


Employment Exchange 


One Central Employment Exchange established under the Em- 
ployment Exchanges and Registration Ordinance suffices to meet the 
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needs of the Colony. This Exchange carries out the registration of 
employment which is required compulsorily by statute, seeks to main- 
tain full employment for British subjects, controls the employment of 
aliens, deals with all matters concerning labour supply and with the 
registration and call up for compulsory military service in the 
Gibraltar Defence Force. Under the Control of Employment Ordin- 
ance, 1955, (which has not yet been brought into operation), existing 
legislation is to be repealed and replaced in order to terminate com- 
pulsory registration. 

During 1954 and 1955, the total number of vacancies filled was 
11,419 as compared with 16,416 during the preceding two years. The 
reasons for the marked decrease in the number of vacancies filled are 
partly that during 1952 and 1953 a number of large contracts were in 
their initial stages, and partly because there has been a greatly dimi- 
nished turnover of labour. This is probably due to the effect of res- 
trictions by thea Spanish authorities on the entry of labour into 
Gibraltar. 

Because of Government policy of providing priority of opportuni- 
ties of employment to resident British subjects, unemployment amony 
such persons is negligible. At the end of 1955 only 61 persons were 
registered as unemployed as compared with 64 at the end of the pre- 
vious period. They consisted almost entirely of people handicapped 
by disability, age or lack of skill. 


TRADE UNIONS 


The Director of Labour & Welfare is the Registrar of Trade 
Unions. No new Unions emerged during the period under review, 
and at the end of 1955 there were 15 registered unions as follows: 


Membership 





Gibraltar Confederation of Labour .......... Hose 1,000—5,000 
Gibraltar Civil Service Association ............... 250—1,000 
Transport & General Workers Union 

(Gibraltar Branch) ............cccsecesecseceeeceness 250—1,000 
Civil Service Clerical Association 

(War Department Branch) ...............:: cece 50— 250 
Civil Service Clerical Association 

(Admiralty Branch) ............cscscceceseeeeeeees 50— 250 
Gibraltar Dockyard Ex- Apprentices and 

Apprentices Union  ........:.cccescseeseeeneeseeeeee 50— 250 
Gibraltar City Council Staff Association ......... 50— 250 
Gibraltar Security Police Staff Association. 50— 250 


Amalgamated Engineering Union .................. Under 50 
Association of Scientific Workers 





(Gibraltar Group) Under 50 
Institute of Professional 
(Admiralty Technical Officers Branch) ......... Under 50 
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Society of Technical Civil Servants 






(Gibraltar Branch) ...........cccecceceseessseeeees Under 50 
Civil Service Radio Officers’ Association 

(Gibraltar Branch)  .............ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeees Under 50 
Gibraltar Master Bakers’ Association F Under 50 
Gibraltar Master Builders’ Association............ Under 50 


The total membership of trade unions at the end of 1955 is 
not yet available. The reported figure on 31st December, 1954 was 
3,538 which represented approximately 55% of the total of British 
subjects in insurable employment. 


Saint Consultation 

The constitution of the Labour Advisory Board, which was estab- 
lished in 1952 under the chairmanship of the Director of Labour and 
Welfare, provides for equal representation by employers and workers. 

The Board met on five occasions during the period under review. 

There is a Whitley Council for the Civil Service of Gibraltar, the 
constitution of which provides for the discussion of all aspects of the 
conditions of service of the salaried staff including temporary clerks. 

Subsidiary departmental Whitley Councils are established in the 
Medical, Police and Port Departments. 

There is also a Works Council covering industrial workers in the 
Colonial Government Lands & Works Department, the workers side 
of which includes elected representatives of both British and Spanish 
workers. 

The clerical staffs of H.M. Dockyard, the War Department and the 
salaried staff of the City Council are also covered by Whitley Coun- 
eils which are empowered to deal only with matters other than remu- 
neration, and allied conditions of service. 2 


Collective Agreements 

There are only two collective agreements between employers and 
organised workers known to be in force. These cover conditions of 
service of workers employed on a casual basis in stevedoring and coal 
handling at the commercial wharves and are referred to in greater 
detail elsewhere. 


TRADE DISPUTES 


There was only one minor trade dispute involving a stoppage of 
work during 1954. 

A notable increase in the incidence of strikes, however, occurred in 
1955 when for the first time for many years there was evidence of 
concerted action in support of wage claims among alien workers in a 
number of industries. y 

There was a token strike of one hour on the 7th September ealled 
by the Gibraltar Confederation of Labour in support of a substantial 
wage claim against the official employers. The token strike was sup- 
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ported by workers, including Spaniards, who were not associated to 
the Confederation, and resulted in what was in effect a total stoppage 
of work in official employment. 


The settlement of this claim in November by a grant of wage in- 
creases varying between 17/- and 25/- per week, gave rise to pressure 
for increased wages in a number of private industries in which the 
labour force was predominantly Spanish. 


In each case, the workers were members of one of the organised in- 
dustrial groups of the ‘‘Sindicato de Trabajadores Espafioles en 
Gibraltar’ and except for the dispute in the building industry the 
procedure followed a somewhat similar pattern. 


In the building industry, the adoption by a firm, which was almost 
completely engaged on a Government contract, of the revised official 
wage rates and the 5 day 44 hour week worked in official employment, 
led a number of employees in the private building industry in which 
a 54 day 48 hour week was customary, to demand increased wage rates 
together with a 44 hour 5 day week. On three successive Saturday 
mornings Spanish workers failed to report for work, although prior 
claims had not been made on the employers. Following a lockout by 
the employers on December 12th, 1955, discussions commenced under 
the auspices of the Department of Labour and Welfare and agree- 
ment was quickly reached. The workers agreed to continue to work 
a 48 hour 53 day week, and wage rates were negotiated at rates 
which, on an hourly basis, compared favourably with those paid in 
official employment. : 


A number of similar claims in other industries followed this settle- 
ment, the chief industries ‘affected being tile manufacturing, baking, 
road transport, bars, night clubs and cafes. 

Despite the lack of negotiating machinery and the unorthodox me- 
thods used of presenting claims it was possible to reach a settlement 
in each case. 


All workers involved in these dispute were aliens and Gibraltar 
Trade Unions took no part in them. A factor making for difficulty 
in industrial relations is that Spanish workers have not yet joined 
local unions in any numbers and no recognised system has yet been 
evolved for dealing with this type of industrial dispute. 


Early in 1954, members of the Transport and General Workers 
Union engaged in stevedoring staged an unofficial strike. This was 
contrary to their agreement with ‘their employers and against the 
advice of union officials. The Director of Labour and Welfare 
suggested tothe strike leaders that they should return to work and 
use the machinery provided for remedying their grievances. They 
agreed. to do so and the Transport ‘and General Workers Union was 
able to negotiate a revised agreement which appears tobe working 
satisfactorily. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The following legislation was enacted or came into force during the 
years 1954-1955: 


(i) The Regulation of Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Ordinance. 

(ii) The Shop Hours (Amendment) Ordinance, 1954, and the 
Shop Hours (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance, 1954. 

(iii) The Employment Injuries Insurance (Amendment) Ordin-. 
ance 1£54, and the Employment Injuries Insurance (Amend- 
ment) (No. 2) Ordinance, 1954, together with consequential 
and other minor amendments to the various Regulations 
made under the principal Ordinance. 

(iv) The Regulation of Conditions of Employment (Procedure) 
Regulations, 1954 and the Regulation of Conditions of Em- 
ployment (Forms) Regulations, 1954. 

(v) The Employment Exchanges & Registration (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1954. 

(vi) The Control of Employment Ordinance, 1955. 

(vii) The Social Insurance Ordinance, 1955 (together with seven 
sets of Regulations made thereunder). 

(viii) The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Ordinance, 1955 
(together with three sets of Regulations made thereunder). 
(ix) The Young Persons Ordinance, 1955. 


SAFETY, HEALTH & WELFARE 


Because of unforeseen delays the Factories Bill was not enacted 
before the end of 1955, but it is anticipated that it will become law 
during 1956. 

A preliminary survey of industry carried out by the Factory Ins- 
pector has revealed that generally conditions in industry with regard 
to safety, health and welfare are not entirely satisfactory. 

The enactment of the Ordinance will remedy existing conditions. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


During 1955, legislation to provide a more comprehensive system of 
Social Insurance was completed and on 3rd October, 1955, the Social 
Insurance, and the Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordin- 
ances came into operation. 

The Social Insurance.Ordinance is a contributory system of 
Social Insurance hased on the United Kingdom National Insurance 
Act, 1946, but financed entirely from employers’ and workers’ 
contributions. It provides guardian’s allowances, maternity benefit, 
widows’ benefit, death grants and old age pensions. With certain 
exceptions, it covers the same class of persons who are insured 
under the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance. 
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The Non-Contributory Social Insurance Benefit Ordinance is finan- 
ced entirely from the general revenues of the Colony. It is restricted 
to British subjects and persons domiciled in Gibraltar and provides 
supplements to certain benefits under the Social Insurance Ordin- 
ance, together with unemployment benefit and transitional retirement 
pensions. Because of the absence of any insurance fund, other than 
that of the Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance, long qualify- 
ing periods must elapse before the payment of benefits. The earliest 
pavments will be made in 1956 and the longest qualifying period is 
that for Old Age Pensions, payment of which will not commence 
until 1965. 

The cost of administering both the new schemes will be borne 
by the general revenues of the Colony. 

In general everyone over the age of 15 who is employed in Gibral- 
tar at a rate of remuneration not exceeding £500 per annum is com- 
pulsorily insurable. In addition, provision has been made for per- 
sons who cease to be compulsorily insured to become voluntary contri- 
butors under the Social Insurance Scheme but not under the Employ- 
ment Injuries Insurance Scheme. 


The current rates of contributions from employers and insured 
persons are shown in the table below. The Post Office Authorities 
undertake responsibility for the sale of insurance stamps and the lia- 
bility of stamping insurance cards is placed on the employer. A joint 
stamp is used for collecting contributions under both the Employ- 
ment Injuries Insurance Ordinance and the Social Insurance 
Ordinance. 











Weekly rat: of contribution 
Class of Insured person | eas | oa ee So a a 
i Cy i to 
| BI. Fund | @. Fund a 
Gs Sea re oes = ae oo ay . 
Employed contributors s. d. 8. d. 8. da. 
Men aged 20-64 | — 6, 24 210 
Women aged 20-59 | — 4) 18 20 
Male Persons aged 15-19 | — 3! 19 20 
Female Persons aged 15-19 | — 2; 14 1 6 
Voluntary contributors | i 
Men i - 24 24 
Women i _ 18 18 





J : 1 





Employment Injuries Insurance Ordinance 


The three main types of benefit paid under the Employment Inju- 
ries Insurance Scheme are injury benefit, disablement benefit and 
death benefit. 
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Injury benefit is payable to employed contributors incapable of 
work as a result of an industrial accident or occupational disease: It 
is paid up to a maximum of 182 days from the day of the accident 
or from the date of development of the disease. Men who have 
attained the age of 20 years receive injury benefit at the rate of 35/- 
per week and other classes receive varying smaller amounts. In addi- 
tion, dependants’ allowances are paid to certain dependants of a 
beneficiary. 

The number of claims for injury benefit received and the amount 
of benefit paid are set out in the following table : 





| 


Year . No. of claims No. allownd | No. disallowed Amount jt 
1954 | 17 | 1,004 23 =| £ 6627.19.0. 
1955 119% | 1179 | 18 j _7,288.19.9. 





Most of the claims received were admitted. They consisted mainly 
of sprains, strains, cuts, lacerations and resultant sepsis, and were 
the result of falls and manual operations in which machinery was not 
involved. 


During the period under review, there were nine claims to occupa- 
tional diseases, eight of which were in respect of dermatitis. 


Disablement Benefit 


Disablement Benefit depends on the extent of physical or mental 
disability resulting from an industrial accident or prescribed oceupa- 
tional disease as medically: assessed by comparison with a healthy 
person of the same age and sex, and without regard to his or her par- 
ticular occupation. Disablement benefit takes the following form: 


(a) If the degree of disablement is between 1% and 34% inclusive, 
the award is in the form of a gratuity varying between £10 
and £175. 


(b) If the degree of disablement is between 35% and 100% the 
disablement benefit is in the form of a weekly pension for the 
period taken into account by the assessment. The pension 
varies between 12/3d. and 35/- in the case of male adults and 
7/8d. to 21/- in the case of female adults. 


If the assessment is for life or covers a period of not less than seven 
years, the claimant may opt to receive the benefit in the form of a 
jump sum gratuity varying between £180 and £500. 

The table below shows the number of disablement claims dealt with 
and the amount of benefit paid during the period under review: 
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NY 








| 
Year | No, of claims | No. allowod , No, disallowed; Amount of 
1984 “& 2 | 18 £ 2,098.14.6. 
1955 81 @ | 22 | 8,557.18.3. 
Death Benefst 


Death benefit is payable to certain dependants of an insured per- 
son whose death results from an industrial accident or occupational 
disease. The rate of benefit varies according to the degree of rela- 
tionship of the claimant to the deceased. The number of death claims 
and the amount of benefit paid are shown below: 











Year No. of claims No. allowed | No. disatlowed pamonnt 
Serge Set ee eae eee a 

1954; 8 5* _— £ 1,181.17.7. 
1955 | 4 2 2 1,204. 8.8. 





(*ineludes decisions on two claims in respect of deaths which occur- 
red in 1953 and which were reversed in 1954). 


As a result of amendments made to the Employment Injuries Insu- 
rance Ordinance during 1954, the Director of Labour and Welfare 
determines all questions and claims arising under the Ordinance, 
which were previously determined by the Employment Injuries 
Board. In consequence the Board, which represents the interests of 
employers and insured persons under the Chairmanship of the Attor- 
ney-General, became an appellate body only. 

The cost of administering the Scheme is paid from the general 
revenues of the Colony. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


Customs receipts which had been exceptionally buoyant during the 
first four months of 1954, declined rather suddenly and sharply in the 
months which followed and it was not until the latter part of 1955 
that there was a change in the trend and an improvement set in. The 
deterioration in trade was of course reflected in the anticipated yield 
from income tax in 1955 and, in order to meet the declining revenue, 
it became necessary to increase in 1954 the existing rates of import 
duty and revise the rates of Estate Duties. This was followed to- 
wards the middle of 1955 by the introduction of new measures of taxa- 
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tion in the form of an “ad valorem” duty on the import of a limited 
range of luxury goods. Expenditure on housing continued at the 
same high level as on previous years and a start was made on a five 
year programme of housing towards which assistance has been appro- 
ved from Colonial Development and Welfare funds. The popularity 
of the lottery continued unahated. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


The original estimates of Revenue for the years 1954 and 1955 
were exceeded by £19,386 and £25,175 respectively, due principally 
to a higher yield than had been anticipated in either year from in- 
come tax and in 1955 to the new import duties and to the abnormal 
pareel post traffic to North Africa. 

Expenditure, excluding loan funds, was £1,046,709 in 1954 and 
£1,001,115 in 1955, made up as follows: 


1954 1955 
Recurrent £ 876,189 £ 890,493 
Non-Recurrent 170,520 110,622 








£1,046,709 £1,001,115 





Recurrent expenditure ineluded £103,930 in 1954 and £103,930 in 
1955 in respect of Public Debt Charges. Expenditure from Loan 
Funds amounted to £73,505 in 1954‘and £19,328 in 1955. 

The following is a summary of Revenue and Expenditure under 
the main heads for the years 1954 and 1955 together with the 
corresponding figures for 1953: 


REVENU® 
1953 1954 1955 
£ £ £ 
Customs ......eeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee 374,546 376,808 436,556 


Port, Harbour and Wharf 
wee 38,084 30,334 30,097 








Licences, excise an 
revenue, not otherwise 
classified ............ee seca 169,271 183,490 124.879 
Fees of Court or Office, pay- 
ments for specific services 





and re-imbursements in aid 113,597 127,928 120,270 
Post Office and Telegraph ... 91,401 86,538 90,039 
Rents of Government Pro- 

perty 75,279 717,986 78,309 
Tnterests is.de see cis code ssecteents 31,254 34,074 30,919 
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Lottery ......... paeaiseee 100,260 100,564 102,166 
Miscellaneous Receipts .. 34,838 34,914 35,530 
Repayment of loans “by 
Local Bodies ................. 5,783 5,580 5,580 
£1,029,313 £1,058,216 £1,054,345 
EXPENDITURE 
1953 1954 1955 
£ £ £ 
Social Services (including 
resettlement, rehousing 
and Town Planning) aout: 390,156 (a)476,141 (a)473,596 
Publie Works & 155,794 172,473 126,369 
Administration : 45,515 45,297 46,051 
Justices / iveiiee cc hies 123,869 128,686 127,742 
Public Services 
(revenue earning) ........... 105,721 100,443 108,700 
Pensions ae 28,237 37,705 28,163 
Miscellaneous 64,969 85,964 90,494 
£ 914,261  £1,046,709 £1.001,115 





(a) In addition, expenditure from loan funds on housing amounted to 


£73,505 in 1954 and £19,328 in 1955. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The following is a summary of the balance sheet as at 31st Decem 


ber, 1954 and 31st December, 1955 respectively : 










LIABILITIES 

1954 1955 

£ £ 

19,328 — 
Peenbes 65,458 62,698 
Special Funds .. 2,341,557 2,187,347 
General Revenue Balance . ’818; 571 795,793 
£3,244,914  — £2,995,838 
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ASSETS 







1954 1955 
£ 
19,788 7,994 
2,000 3,000 
Drafts & Remittances . 18 38 
Investments ........... 3,214,219 2,970,788 
Advances ........0e 6,368 6,647 


Suspense Account .......ccscccseceteeee 2,521 7,371 
: £3,244,914 —-£2,995,838 





PUBLIC DEBT 


The public debt of the Colony at the end of each of the two years 
covered by this report consisted of the following : 





1954 1955 
£ £ 
3% Debenture Loan 1967-72 ......... 1,000,000 1,000,000 
5% Debenture Loan 1967-72 ......... 250,000 250,000 
84% Debenture Loan 1970-75 400,000 400,000 
Balance of Interest Free Loan of 
£250,000 from Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Funds ........... 187,500 175,000 


£1,837/500  £1,825,000 


In addition, there was an outstanding balance in the war time inte- 
rest free loan of £108.10.0d. at the end of each of the years 1954 and 
1955. 


MAIN HEADS. OF TAXATION 


Taxation is generally indirect but income tax was introduced in 
1953. The main heads of taxation and the yield in 1954 and 1955 
were: 





1954 1955 

£ £ 
Customs 376,808 436,556 
Estate Duties .. 25,030 6,847 
Stamp Duties .. ss 7,612 6,069 
Licences ...... 2 12,158 12,512 
Income Tax 133,350 98,263 








£554,958 —-£ 560,247 
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In addition the Government Lottery yielded profits of £100,564 in 
1954 and £102,166 in 1955. 


Income Tax 

Income Tax is charged on income accruing in, derived from, or re- 
ceived in, Gibraltar. The normal basis of assessment is the amount 
of the income of the year preceding the year of tax. 

Personal allowances and reliefs in foree during the years 1954-55 
and 1955-56 were: 


Earned Income Relief—One fifth. Overriding maximum dedue- 
tions £300. 

Personal allowance—£400. Wife £150. 

Children—£75 each. May be increased to £300 if the child is re- 
ceiving education in the United Kingdom or Ireland and the 
taxpayer is resident in Gibraltar. 

Dependent relatives—£75 each in respect of not more than two 
dependents. 

Person taking charge of a widower’s child—£100. 

Life Insurance &c.—Premiums and contributions payable during 
the year of assessment. Maximum deductions not to exceed 
1/6th of assessable income. Any individual premiums res- 
trieted to 7% of capital sum assured. 


The standard rate of tax for 1954-55 and 1955-56 was 2/- in the £ 
and applied without variation to companies and bodies of persons. 
The rates applicable to individuals resident in the Colony were: 


For every pound of Rate in the 
Ss. d. 

First £500 of taxable income . _ 6 
Next £750 ,, Pas i — 
» £1,250 ,, ” ” 2 — 

» £1,000 ,, ” ” 38 — 

» £1,000 ,, ” ” 3 66 
Remainder abtees 4— 








Non-resident individuals, unless British subjects, are not entitled 
to reliefs or reduced rates of tax. Non-resident British subjects, if 
in receipt of a pension derived from Gibraltar, are treated as if resi- 
dent ; in other cases reliefs are restricted. 

The tax payable at various levies of income by residents in the 
Colony is shown in Appendix IT. 


Customs Tariff 

Despite the introduction in 1955 of an “ad valorem” import duty 
on a limited range of luxury goods, the free port tradition of the 
Colony is still reflected in the restricted number of items subject to 
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import duty. Preferential rates are payable on certain imports of 
Commonwealth origin while alcoholic beverages imported in bulk 
attract reduced rates. The following are the rates of import duty: 


Full Rate Preferent.al Rate 
8. 8s. d, 


Malt Liquors, per gallon ............ 
Motor Spirits, per gallon ............ 
Whisky in casks, per gallon ...... 
in bottles, per gallon . 

Brandy in casks, per gallon .... 
in bottles, per gallon ...... 

Rum in casks, per gallon ....... 
in hottles, per gallon 

Gin and other spirits or strong 
water in easks, per gallon...... 
in bottles, per gallon...... 
Liqueurs or Cordials, per gallon 
Perfumed Spirits ..............ccceeee 








Cigarettes, per Ib. ...........seeeeeeree 


Other Manufactured Tobacco, 
per lb. 
Unmanufaetured Tobacco, per Ib. 
Wines, per gallon 
(a) Still 
(i) in Dottles oo... cece 
(ii) in casks or other con- 
tainers ... ‘ 
(b) Sparkling 
Coffee 
(a) Raw, per Ib. ........ceeeeeceeee 
(b) Processed, per Ib. ............ 


(c) Soluble, per jb. tin .......... 









In addition there is an export tax on fuel oil of 6d. a ton. 


Mechanical Lighters and spare parts 


Motor Vehicles, parts and spare parts 
Photographie Cameras and Cinematographic Projectors 
Radio and Wireless Apparatus and Radiograms 


Razor Blades ..........s.ccesceeeeeeseneeees 


Watches and Clocks ...........cccceccssescseseeeseessencsenecees 


Ntamp Duties 








d. d. 

17 14 

9 9 

53 0 51 0 
54 0 62 0 
35 0 26 0 
37 0 27 0 
60 0 51 0 
62.0 52 0 
60 0 51 0 
62 0 52 0 
62 0 52 0 
25% ad 20% ad 
valorem valorem 
1 6 10 

(plus 2/6d. per 100 cigarettes) 

74 6 8 

0 10 09 
10 6 4 6 
3.4 1 4 
18 0 8 0 
0 2 0 2 

0 3 0 3 
01 01 

Cadeneben sees ieeuson ces ; 
| 839 ad 
| valorem 


Stamp duties are chargeable under the Stamp Duties Ordinance, 
the provisions of which follow closely the Stamp Act, 1951, and the 
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first schedule thereto, the rates being the same as those in force in the 
United Kingdom. The bulk of the revenue from stamp duties in 
Gibraltar is derived from transactions in real property. 


Estate Duty 

The rates of Estate Duty were revised late in 1954. This duty 
is levied on,a sliding scale ranging from 1% of the value of an estate 
valued at between £2,000 and £3,000 and 334% on an estate exceed- 
ing £400,000 in value. Estates, the value of which does not exceed 
£2,000, are exempt. 


FINANCES OF THE CITY COUNCIL 


The following is a summary of the revenue and expenditure of the 
City Council for the years 1954 and 1955. 





REVENUE 

1954 1955 

£ £ 
General Rate Account 202,670. 197,901 

Housing ...........seeeeees _ — 
Sanitary Water Service 30,340 30,578 
Potable Water Service .. an 43,900 52,646 
Gas Department ........... ee 93,868 94,684 
Electricity Department * 161,506 167,794 
Telephone Service ............0.005 14,902 22,616 


£547,186 £566,219 








EXPENDITURE 

£ . 
General Rate Account ........... 194,208 193.264 

Housing oo... eee eeeeee eee a 125 _— 
Sanitary Water Service .. 29,977 31,308 
Potable Water Service .. 47,122 48,825 
Gas Department ........... 95,113 97,497 
Electricity Department cA 153 528 163 208 
Telephone Service ...........c000008 13,120 21.659 
£533,193 £555,761 
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Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Currency 

The legal tender of ‘tie Colony consists of Gibraltar Government 
currency notes of £5, £1 and 10s. denominations and United King- 
dom silver, copper and cupro-nickel coinage. The note circulation 
which stood at £981,515 on 31st December, 1953 rose to £1,016,515 on 
31st December, 1954 and then fell to £1,007,515 on 31st December, 
1955. The ban on the circulation of United Kingdom notes in the 
Colony, which was introduced during the war, is still maintained. 


Banking 
The following banks operate in the Colony : 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. 


Credit Foncier d’Algerie et de Tunisie 
Galliano’s Bank. 


The popularity of the Government Post Office and Savings Bank 
with the small investor was maintained during the period under re- 
view, and deposits stood at £1,089,616 and £1,059,489 at the end of 
1954 and 1955 respectively. 

The operation of exchangé control continues to demand the close 
attention of the Treasury. 


Bank Rates 


Telegraphic Transfers: Cost of telegram plus $ per cent of vale. 
Mail Transfers : Cost of postage plus } per cent of value. . 
Demand Drafts: 8d. 





Chapter 5: Commerce 
IMPORTS 


The total value of imports was £6,483,686 in 1954 and £6,657,787 in 
1955 compared with £7,522,931 in 1952 and £8,108,213 in 1953. The 
value of imports of manufactured goods is estimated at £2,925,709 for 
1954 and at £2,745,535 for 1955, the corresponding figures for 1952 
and 1953 being £3,206,195 and £3,439,403 respectively. Most of these 
imports come from the United Kingdom; other sources include 
France, Spain, Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Portugal and Western Germany. 

The value of imports of foodstuffs is estimated ati £1,905,920 for 
1954 and £1,912,636 for 1955, the figures for 1952 and 1953 being 
£2,626,193 and £2,795,434 respectively. A few items of essential 
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foodstuffs are still imported under quota, but the continued relaxa- 
tion of import controls makes possible the importation of an increased 
variety of foodstuffs from sterling area origins and from other ori- 
gins. The principal sources of imports of foods continue to be the 
United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. Fresh vegetables, fruit 
and fish come from Spain and shell eggs from Spain, Morocco and 
Holland. 


The total value of imports of wines, spirits, malt, tobacco and per- 
fumery is estimated at £1,226,807 for 1954 and £1,523,991 for 1955 
compared with £1,001,668 in 1952 and £1,303,206 in 1953. 

Following the United Kingdom policy of relaxation in import con- 
trols, specific import licences are now limited to supplies originating 
in the hard currency areas and to very few items of essential food- 
stuffs. Precious stones, gold bullion and jewels containing gold are 
also subject to specific import licences. 


Total figures giving estimated tonnage and value for imports and 
exports during 1954 and 1955 will be found in Appendices III & IV. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of domestic produce from Gibraltar are negligible in 
value. The bulk of exports consists of re-exports of imported goods 
taken out by Spanish workers, of whom about 8,000 enter 
and leave daily, by the crews of naval and merchant vessels calling at 
the port and by tourists. There are also appreciable “invisible ex- 
ports” such as provision of services for ships and the Armed Forces 
and for the requirements of civil aircraft on their frequent landings. 


GENERAL 


There has been a considerable increase in tourist traffic during the 
period and every effort is being made to make the Port attractive to 
tourists from all over the world. 


Chapter 6: Production 


Owing to the lack of space and the fertility of the soil there is no 
agricultural production in Gibraltar. 


A fish and fruit canning factory, which started operations in 1950, 
has exported large quantities of fish to the United Kingdom and Italy. 
It has also supplied the local market and visiting ships. The factory 
is now working at reduced capacity owing to difficulties encountered 
in obtaining supplies of fish and fruit. Several pilot plants, however, 
covering a wide field—from fruit pulp to eau-de-cologne, and from 
jam to shampoo—, have been put into operation. 

Other local industries are the processing of tobacco and the roast- 
ing and blending of coffee. 
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Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


The Department of Education is administered by a Director and 
an Administrative Assistant. There is also a female Edueation Offi- 
cer who is responsible for the organisation and general supervision 
of children in Infant and Junior Schools. 

Education policy is laid down in the Education Ordinance enacted 
in July, 1950, which followed, as far as possible, the policy embodied 
in the United Kingdom Education Act of 1944, except where local 
conditions have made modifications necessary. 

In the implementation of the Education Ordinance the Director is 
assisted by a Board of Education, an advisory body of thirteen peo- 
ple representing various religious denominations, members of the 
Services and other professions. 

The Government is fully responsible for the education of all the 
ghildren in the Colony between the ages of five and fifteen years. 
There are twenty-two schools conducted by the Department of Edu- 
eation; of these, two are Secondary Grammar, two Secondary Mo- 
dern, one Technical and seventeen Primary. In addition there are 
two private Preparatory Schools—one for girls and one co-educa- 
tional—and several private Nursery Schools which cater for the edu- 
eation of children under five years of age. There are no Universities 
or Teacher Training Colleges. . 

The average age of entry to schools is five years and the leaving 
age is fifteen. 

The total expenditure on education was £82,585 in 1954 and 
£85,025 in 1955. This is approximately 9% of the gross expenditure 
of the Colony. 

Out of the total expenditure in 1954, £2,122 was spent on the main- 
tenance of schoo] buildings, and £1, 363 on welfare services for school 
children. In 1955, the expenditure on these items was £4,125 and 
£2,660 respectively. 

The Victoria Mackintosh Trust, the only voluntary educational 
organisation, contributed £2,580 in 1954 for the provision of Scholar- 
ships; this sum was increased to £2,674 in 1955. 

The numbers of school children and teachers in Government 
schools were as follows: 


No. of No. of 

Pupils Teachers 

1954 1955 1954/55 

Secondary Schools : — er — 
Gibraltar Grammar School (Boys) 222 194 9 
Loreto High School (Girls) ......... 241 238 11 

Technical and Dockyard School 

(Boys) .... 94 107 9 





Sacred Heart Modern School 
(Boys), sevissesteccssesi cued sstersdoerses 
Now Lourdes Secondary Modern 
School (Boys) ...........ss.cssseoeees 

Line Wall Modern Girls’ School... 
Now St. Margaret’s Secondary 
Modern School (Girls) ............ 


Primary Schools, Junior : 


St. Mary’s (Girls) 
St. Joseph’s (Girls) . 
St. Joseph’s (Boys) . 
Castle Road (Boys) .... 

Now Line Wall (Boys) a2: 
St. Christopher’s (Mixed) ......... 








Prinery Schools, Infant : 


St. Mary’s (Mixed) ...............00+ 
St. Bernard’s (Mixed) . 
St. Joseph’s (Mixed) . 
St. George’s (Mixed) ..... 
Catalan Bay aaa . 
Europa (Mixed) . 

St. Annes (Glacis) | 
Governor’s Meadow (Mixed) Seu 
St. Teresa’s (Mixed) ..............006 
St. David’s (Sight Saving School) 
Castle Road (1955) (Mixed) ........ 








Al§ age School : 
Hebrew: sccsseccececsteceskicsecentesese 
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No. of No. of 
Pupils Teachers 
1954 1955 1954/55 
284 _— — 
_— 270 11 
347 _ _— 
— 280 12 
1,188 1,089 
203 210 8 
210 210 8 
208 223 q 
280 _ _ 
_ 296 9 
213 235 7 
1,114 1,174 
353 241 9 
112 90 3 
91 95 3 
146 147 5 
22 25 1 
22 29 1 
228 239 7 
126 114 6 
54 42 2 
16 8 1 
_— 174 5 
1,170 1,204 
91 87 3 
Total 137 

















The total number of children in Government Schools at the end of 
1954 and 1955 was as follows: 

















1954 1955 
Secondary 1,188 1,089 
Primary 2,375 2,465 
3,563 3,554 








In addition, there are two private preparatory schools which are 
open to Government inspection. These are Loreto Convent Primary 
School with 386 pupils (Mixed) and a staff of 14, and Brympton 
Preparatory School with 87 pupils (Mixed) and a staff of 6. 

The total number of children of school age in the Colony is 
therefore : 


In Government Schools 3,554 
In Private Schools .... 473 
4,027 








There are also six private Nursery Schools which are open to ins- 
pection by the Director of Education. 

A considerable number of young men and women are following 
courses of higher studies at Universities and other similar institutions 
in the United Kingdom. These come under two categories, private 
students who, although sponsored by the Government, are financially 
independent and therefore free to choose their course and place of 
study, and those who are in receipt of Government Scholarships or 
Grants. 

During 1954-1955 there were approximately 38 young people pur- 
suing courses of study in the United Kingdom. The professions most 
favoured by the men are Medicine, Law and Engineering in all its 
branches; amongst the women the preference is for Nursing, inclu- 
ding Radiography and Physiotherapy, and Teaching. 

The Government awards one Scholarship each year for a University 
course and eight Teacher Training Scholarships. The Victoria 
Mackintosh Scholarship Fund awards one or two full scholarships 
per year, as well as several grants. During 1954-1955 no student 
was sent from Gibraltar under the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Scheme. 

There are at present thirteen students in Teacher Training Colle- 
ges in England who will obtain an Institute of Education Teacher's 
Certificate at the end of their courses. Of these thirteen, six! girls 
are at Digby Stuart College, Roehampton, and five men at St. Mary’s, 
Strawberry Hill. (Both these institutions are Roman Catholic train- 
ing centres.) There is also one girl at St. Gabriel’s College, Camber- 
well, and two boys, one at King Alfred’s College and another at 
Brighton College. 
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The rate of training which the Government is now sponsoring pro- 
vides for eight fully trained teachers to enter the schools each year, 
so that the proportion of trained teachers rises year by year and is 
now 50%. 

There has been no change in the conditions of service or salaries of 
teachers during the period under review, but a Salaries Revision 
Commission appointed in 1954 to advise on all Government salaries 
made recommendations for improvements. The abolition of Tea- 
chers-in-Charge in favour of Head Teacher status and the introduc- 
tion of a system of grading of schools according to size are also under 
consideration. 

The local branch of the British Council, the Calpe Institute, conti- 
nues to be the centre of many educational activities, especially for 
adolescents. Efforts are being made to link up school and post-school 
interests among the higher age groups of the Secondary Schools. De- 
tails will be found in Chapter 14. 

There are several good libraries which are easily accessible to 
young people. The Gibraltar Garrison Library, which is open to 
civilian members, is the biggest and best equipped, and has among 
its members a considerable number of teachers. The Calpe Institute 
and the Gibraltar Lending Library are both popular among young 
Gibraltarians. Bouth the Grammar School (Boys), and Loreto High 
School (Girls) have built up libraries during the past few years, and 
a start has been made in the same direction in the two Modern 
Schools. Efforts are being made to encourage reading at a much 
earlier age, and this involves a more varied supply of appropriate 
reading material in Primary Schools. 

The Gibraltar Society for Musical Culture formed in 1953 which 
aims to foster and encourage a love of music, has organised many 
concerts in which leading figures of international repute have taken 
part. A generous allocation of free tickets for all concerts under 
the auspices of the Society has been given to the older children 
attending Secondary Schools. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Colonial Government is responsible for the maintenance of hos- 
pitals and for the provision, of Child Welfare, Port Health and 
School Medical‘and Dental Services and for the sanitary supervision 
of the airport. 

The health of the civilian population remained satisfactory during 
1954 and 1955. The principal epidemiological event in 1954 was the 
occurrence of an unusual number of cases of undulant fever caused 
by Brucella Melitensis and small outbreaks. of chicken pox and 
measles, 

The chief epidemiological event in 1955 was a widespread epide- 
mie of whooping cough and towards the end of the year there was a 
small outbreak of measles. 
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39 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were notified in 1954 and 34 in 
1955. Deaths were 11 in 1954 and 3 in 1955. Notifications were 59 
with'7 deaths in 1952 and 56 with 9 deaths in 1958. Notifications of 
undulant fever, chicken pox and measles in 1954 totalled 12, 122 
and 150 respectively whilst 222 notifications of whooping cough and 
50 of measles were received during 1955. 

There were 17 deaths of infants under 1 year of age in 1954 and 10 
in 1955 giving an infant mortality rate of 30 and 17.82 per 1,000 
live births respectively. Corresponding figures for 1952 and 1953 
were 23 and 13 deaths with rates of 41.74 and 24.76 per 1,000 live 
births, 

The Colonial Hospital, which has accommodation for 148 beds, is 
the only general hospital serving the ‘community. Within its pre- 
cinets there is a-maternity block and a segregation block. Out- 
patients. clinies are held every morning and afternoon. Up-to-date 
departments of radiography and physiotherapy continued to function’ 
satisfactorily. 

The elinie for patients on Public Assistance opened towards the end 
of 1953 relieved to some extent the congestion’. in the general out- 
patients department of the Colonial Hospital. An additional District 
Nurse was: appointed in 1954 to cope with increased attendances at 
home and in the elinie. : 

The King George V ‘Hospital has accommodation for 64 patients. 
The hospital is mainly used for the treatment of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis which’ is a diminishing problem in Gibraltar and now appears to 
be under control. Contacts are investigated and chest radiography is 
used to a considerable extent. The scheme for chest screening. of do- 
mestie servants prior to employment in Gibraltar, which was started 
in 1952, was continued. A specialist in chest surgery continued to 
make regular visits to: Gibraltar to operate on those patients requi- 
ring surgical assistance. 

The Mental Hospital can now accommodate 42 patients. Electric- 
shock and insulin therapy is now carried out by one of the Govern- 
ment medical officers. .A Spanish Psychiatrist visited the hospital 
twice each year and reported on all patients. An Occupational 
Therapist was employed in 1955 and excellent work in this depart- 
ment is already being done. 

The Infectious Diseaseg Hospital was not utilised during the pe- 
riod under review. A caretaker is employed to maintain this hospital 
which ean be brought into service without delay. 

The Infant Welfare Centres continued to be well attended and the 
advice of doctors and health visitors was greatly appreciated. Sick 
children continued to attend the special sick children’s clinic held at 
the Colonial Hospital three times a week instead of the Child Welfare 
elinies which they attended previously. 

The School Medical Service, carried out by a medical officer and 
health visitors, has contributed greatly to the detection of disease in 
its early stages. Excellent liaison exists between this Service and the 
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Colonial Hospital. Compulsory vaccination is carried out in infancy 
and again at the age of 12. 

The Board of Health—a committee representing medical interests 
in the Colony—met regularly during the period under review. 

Sewage disposal is by the water carriage system using sea water. 
There is also a refuse destructor. 

Mosquitoes have been kept under control by observing the princi- 
ples laid down in 1926, The species found in Gibraltar are the Aedes 
argenteus, Culex pipiens and Theobaldia longereolatus. No Aedes 
argenteus have, however, been found in Gibraltar during the last four 
years. 

Measures were taken during 1954 and 1955 to consolidate the work 
carried out in the intensive campaign of rat destruction in 1945 and 
1946, The task is now mainly one of dealing with occasional infes- 
tations and instructing house holders in the methods of keeping the 
rat population to a minimum. 

The following table shows how the members of the various branches 
of the medical profession are distributed among Government and City 
Council employment and private practice. 


Government Local Private 
Authority 


Doctors 
Matron 
Assistant Matrons 
Sister Tutor ..... 
Nursing Sisters .. 
Male Charge Nurses . 
District Nurses .. 
Health Visitor ... 
Assistant Health Visitors 
Radiographers 
Physiotherapist .. Ss 
Midwives, C.M.B. certific ate 
(included under Nursing Sisters) 
Midwives, locally trained ............ 
Dentists .........6604. 
Partially-trained nu as 
Sanitary Inspectors & Trainees . 
Lab. Technicians & Trainees ....... 
Pharmacists ..........ccssseccsssseeeees 


Expenditure on Public Health, 1954 and 1955. 


Recurrent Capital 
Government ..............66 1954 £133 570 _- 
e «1955 £133,963 £1,160 
Local Authority ......... 1954 £15,640 om 
senanene 1955 £16,204 = 
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HOUSING 


The blocks of flats commenced in 1953 were completed in 1954 and 
together with the flats erected in 1955 brought the total of perma- 
nent dwellings built since 1945 to 990, an increase during the two 
years under review of 74 flats. However, due to various causes the 
number of temporary housing units was diminished by 54. Work 
commenced on a further large block of 48 flats in 1955. 

Building by private enterprise continued on a small seale and 
constituted mainly additional flats in existing buildings either by 
conversion or erection. Work, however, continued on a large block 
of flats and hotel and a well known public building, the Assembly 
Rooms, was partly demolished with the intention of providing a 
modern hotel and cinema. 

Standards of sanitation and construction, etc., for buildings are 
laid down by the Public Health Ordinance (Cap. 104 of the Laws 
of Gibraltar). The Ordinance is administered by the City Council, 
working through the Medical Officer of Health. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Public Assistance 

The Public Assistance Scheme administered by the Department of 
Labour and Welfare was reviewed in 1955 in the light of experience 
gained over recent years and several amendments were made both as 
regards the general provisions for eligibility, ete., and the scale of 
allowances. 


The revised scale of benefit provides for a maximum total grant 
of 70/- per week to the head of any one family irrespective of the 
number of dependants, plus a rent allowance up to a maximum of 
10/-. The maximum benefit payable to a single adult is 26/- and to 
a married couple 40/- per week. Additional allowances for depend- 
ants are as follows: 


Aged 20 or over—14/- per week. 


» 15-19 —12/-, 5 
» 10-14 S10/oa5 05, 
» 5-9 —8/- » 5 
» underr5 —6/- ,, 4 


The Department received 438 applications for cash assistance dur- 
ing 1954 and 347 during 1955, of which 275 and 246 respectively were 
approved. The weekly average number of applicants in receipt of 
cash assistance was 572 in 1954 and 546 in 1955. The totals dis- 
bursed under the scheme for all purposes during 1954 and 1955 were 
£38,877 and £43,477 respectively, of which cash assistance was paid 
as follows: 
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1954 1955 











£ £ 
Old Age 26,195 29,716 
Unemployment 1,391 2,089 
Incapacity through ay or sickness not 
" otherwise compensated ........:...sssseeesssreeees 3,146 4,162 
Indigent women with dependent children .... 5,154 D417 
Other miscellaneous reasons — ............ceeseeee 1,254 1,376 


As an alternative to. monetary grants, assistance in kind was given 
to 1,332 persons in 1954 and to 635 in 1955, in the form of essential 
clothing, shoes, eggs and milk, either free or at charges reduced 
according to the circumstances of the recipient. Expenditure on 
grants of assistance in kind totalled £1,737 in 1954 and £767 in 1955. 
Under the revised scheme introduced in 1955, assistance in kind was 
limited to the issue of shoes to schoolchildren, either free or at a 
reduced cost on proof of need, and to the free issue of clothing and 
footwear to persons accommodated in the hostels for aged persons 
maintained from public funds, up to an annual maximum of £5 per 
person. The issue of eggs and milk to persons (ineluding children) 
found to be suffering from dietary deficiency was discontinued but 
provision was made for special cash grants in lieu. At the end of 
1955 further amendments were made which would take effect from 
1st January, 1956 ,and which were aimed at removing certain ine- 
qualities in the P.A. Scheme. 


Grants to T.B. Patients 


The scheme for the payment of grants to persons undergoing treat- 
ment for pulmonary tuberculosis was also revised during 1955. The 
object of this scheme, which is designed to provide more favourable 
grants and conditions of eligibility than the public assistance scheme, 
is to relieve the patients from anxiety about the support of their 
families or the upkeep of their homes whilst they are under treat- 
ment. 

The weekly av erage number of families assisted under this scheme 
was 12 in 1954 and 5 in 1955, and the annual expenditure was £984 
and £327 respectively. 


Welfare of the Blind 

The number of registered blind persons in Gibraltar at the end 
of 1955 was 112, compared with 185 in 1953. There are known to be 
other blind persons who cannot be registered as they refuse to visit 
the Government Ophthalmologist. 

The problem of blindness in Gibraltar is one of the aged, and 
particularly aged women. Most of the elderly blind are well cared 
for in the homes of their children or relations. Twelve are accom- 
modated in hostels run by Government. 
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The Gibraltar Society for the Prevention of Blindness continued 
its activities both in the preventative field and in the care of the 
blind, in liaison with the Labour and Welfare Department. 

In March, 1954, the Government opened St. David’s Sight-saving 
School for children whose eyesight would be impaired if they fol- 
lowed a normal curriculum. The teacher in charge spent three 
months in the United Kingdom, at the expense of the Gibraltar 
Society for the Preventtion of Blindness, studying the methods adopt- 
ed by the London County Council for teaching partially sighted 
children, 

Government provides a free medical service—including doctor, dis- 
trict nurse and drugs—to all registered blind persons, as well as free 
wireless licences. Bus companies also grant free travel to the blind 
and to children travelling to and from the sight saving school. 


Social Welfare Committee 


The Social Welfare Committee, which is under the Chairmanship 
of the Director of Labour & Welfare and is composed of representa- 
tives of most voluntary Welfare Organisations, continued to meet 
regularly during 1954 and 1955. Many of the improvements in the 
Publie Assistance Scheme and developments in other branches of 
welfare work have received the active consideration of the Com- 
Inittee. 


Youth Organisations 


The policy of Government is to encourage voluntary effort for the 
improvement of existing youth welfare organisations and for the 
provision of new facilities for youth. Youth organisations are greatly 
handicapped by the lack of open spaces and suitable premises, but 
a great deal of voluntary work takes place in this: field and such 
facilities as are available are being fully utilised. 

During 1954 and 1955, the Grammarian Association, Jewish Social 
and Cultural Club, and the Boy Scout and Girl Guide Movements 
continued their activities. In addition, two other organisations, 
viz. the Young Christian Workers and St. Theresa’s Club for Boys, 
eame into existence. 


Welfare of Children and Young Persons 


The Young Persons Ordinance, which was enacted in 1955, pro- 
vides for the protection, custody and welfare of young persons under 
the age of 17 years who are in need of care and protection. The 
Colony has no children’s homes, and it is hoped that satisfactory 
arrangements can be made for boarding out young children who may 
be removed from the care of their parents or guardians. A number 
off children have been successfully cared for at Little Sisters of the 
Poor Home, and room is reserved there for children for whom other 
homes cannot be found. 
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Juvenile Delinquency and the Probation Service. 

During 1954-55, 11 Juveniles (aged 15 years or under), four young 
persons (aged 16-19 years), including one female, and two adults were 
placed on probation, mostly for larceny. One probationer was sub- 
jected to corporal punishment for committing a further offence while 
on probation. Of three others who likewise committed a further 
offence, two were committed to prison. 

All probationers are visited in their homes at monthly intervals 
and all of them report regularly to the Probation Officer. 

A marked decrease in delinquency during 1955 is attributed main. 
ly to (a) an improvement in school attendance, especially in the case 
of boys, which increased to about 90% for the year, and (b) the 
opening of the club for boys referred to earlier in this section. 

At the end of 1955 there were only six persons on probation; of 
whom, two were adults and the other four young persons (aged be- 
tween 16 and 19 years). 

Care of Discharged Prisoners 

A Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme. financed by Government, 
assists prisoners who are British subjects resident in Gibraltar, on 
discharge, by. granting them financial assistance, either in cash or 
kind, on proof of need, and by helping them in finding suitable em- 
ployment. After care work is undertaken by the Welfare Officer who 
also maintains contact with the National Association of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies in respect of British non-resident persons 
requiring aid on repatriation to the United Kingdom. 


Chapter 8: Legislation. 
1954 


Twenty-one Ordinances were passed during 1954, the most im- 
portant of which were: 


Number of 

Ordinance : 
which makes it an offence for a person to harbour sup- 
plies knowing that they were illegally imported, and pla- 
ces on such person the burden of proof. 

4 which makes provision for all questions and claims to be 
determined by the Director of Labour and Welfare; and 
appeals te lie from the Director’s decision to the Employ- 
ment Injuries Board. 

7 which makes provision for fixing the hours during which 
shops shall be closed. 

& which provides for the grant of a gratuity to the estate 
of a deceased serving officer of either a year’s pension- 
able emoluments or the pension gratuity which he might 
have received if he had retired on the date of his death, 
whichever is the greater. 
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13 which makes provision for the raising of the rates of 
estate duty. .. 

15 which makes provision for the transfer to the City Coun- 
cil, from the Colonial Government, of the responsibility 
for licensing of places of entertainment. 

21 which makes provision for extending the grant of pen- 
sions to dependants of an officer who is killed on duty. 


ee 1955, 


Twenty-four Ordinances were enacted during 1955, the most im- 
portant of which were: 


4 which makes provision to control the employment of 
aliens and others, to establish employment exchanges and 
for matters connected therewith. 

9 which makes provision to create a statutory corporation, 
to vest in such corporation the property now vested in 
the trustees of the trusts known as “Gavino’s Trusts” and 
to empower the corporation to deal with and administer 
the property. 

14 which makes provision to establish a system of social in- 
surance providing pecuniary benefits by way of old age 
pension, maternity grant, widow’s benefit, guardian’s 
allowance and death grant. 

1é which makes provision to provide for the establishment 
of a non-contributory system of social insurance benefits. 

1s which makes provision for raising revenue by imposing 
duties on motor vehicles, wireless apparatus, ete. 

19 which makes provision for the protection, custody and 
welfare of young persons. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons. 


JUS'INCE 


The Courts of Law in Gibraltar consist of the Supreme Court and 
a court of summary jurisdiction called the Magistrates’ Court. 

The Supreme Court is holden by and before one judge who is styled 
the Chief Justice and has both original and appellate jurisdiction. 

Its principal field consists of a combined civil and criminal juris- 
diction such as is exercised in England by all the Divisions of the 
High Court of Justice (including the Admiralty Court in Prize), the 
Assize Courts and the County Courts. In its appellate jurisdiction 
it is the tribunal for all appeals from the Magistrates’ Courts and 
from a number of bodies and persons in whom quasi-judicial powers 
are vested by law for special purposes. The Supreme Court thus 
has unlimited jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, subject to appeal 
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to Her Majesty in Council in the usual manner. The Chief Justice 
also exercises the jurisdiction in lunacy. Finally, the Supreme Court 
has the Morocco jurisdiction (confined, since 1937, to the Spanish 
Zone) which includes, broadly speaking, an original civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, concurrent with that of the Consular Court for Morocco, 
and civil appeals from that court, in cases where a British subject or 
a British-protected person is involved as defendant. 

The General Criminal Sessions of the Supreme Court are held four 
times a year, or more if necessary, for the trial of persons committed 
for trial upon indictment. For appellate or civil proceedings of all 
kinds the sittings are arranged as circumstances require. The civil 
side constitutes by far the greatest portion of business in open court. 
For criminal trials the Chief Justice sits with a jury of nine or, in 
capital cases, of twelve. For civil cases he sits either alone or with a 
jury of nine, the system of special and common juries being very 
similar to that which obtains in England. 

Though the Grand Jury has been abolished in England, it has been 
retained in Gibraltar in accordance with local opinion in relatiou to 
all bills of indictment. It consists of 32 persons and from 12 to 23 
grand jurors must be empanelled for consideration of a bill contain- 
ing a capital charge, and from 8 to 15 in any other case, with requisite 
minimum votes of 12 and & respectively to ‘‘find a true bill.” Appoint- 
ment as a grand juror is, by law, by selection by the Chief Justice 
from the special jurors’ list. Grand Jurors to the number of 22 (or 
30 if there is a capital charge) are now summoned for each Criminal 
Session, of whom 15 (or 28 for a capital case) are chosen by ballot in 
epen court. All grand jurors remain liable for special jury service 
in civil cases, and in any criminal case in connection with which they 
do not happen to be summoned for grand jury service. 

The Magistrates’ Court is presided over by the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate or two or more Justices of the Peace; when sitting to try cases 
the Stipendiary has all the powers of a Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion including those of an Examining Magistrate. The Stipendiary 
is also H.M. Coroner and Publie Trustee. 

The Magistrates’ Courts’ jurisdiction and procedure in criminal, 
matrimonial, “civil debt” recovery and adoption cases are very similar 
to those of their English counterparts. They also deal at present 
with claims up to £5 in certain limited cases of civil actions in con- 
tract or in tort. The.Justices sit when the Stipendiary is on leave 
or acting for the Chief Justice; they work on a roster system which 
involves each Justice sitting on an average of once a week for approx- 
imately three and a half months a vear. The Bench of Justices has 
heen appointed by the Governor as the Licensing Authority for the 
issue of licences for the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor. 

The substantive law of Gibraltar is partly English law itself, namely 
the English Statutes as at 31st December, 1888, in so far as they are 
applicable to the cireumstances of Gibraltar, any more recent Acts of 
Parliament expressly applied to the Colony, and the Common Law 
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to date; for the rest it consists of Orders in Council relating to Gib- 
raltar and of local Ordinances, together with subsidiary legislation 
in the form of Rules, Notices and so on. 

The practice on the civil side of the Supreme Court is that of the 
corresponding Division of the High Court in England, or (in the 
“‘gummary jurisdiction”) that of the county court, subject in each 
instance to modifications made by local Rules of Court. The criminal 
practice in the Supreme Court is almost identical with that of the 
Assize Courts in England. The appellate and Morocco jurisdictions 
have special procedural codes. The practice in, the Magistrates’ 
ae is closely Taodelled on that of the corresponding courts in Eng- 
land. 

The work of the courts during 1954 and 1955 may be summarised 
as follows. 

In the Supreme Court, proceedings in chambers showed a slight fall 
over those of the two preceding years. There were 26 trials on in 
dictment, an increase when compared to 16 in 1950-1951 and 18 in 
1952-1953. There were only 6 criminal appeals as against 17 during 
the years 1950-1951 and 8 in 1952-1953. Civil proceedings in open 
court showed a fairly substantial fall in relation to 1952-1953. There 
were 154 cases heard in 1954 of which 135 were summary jurisdiction 
cases and 145 heard in 1955 of which 128 were also summary juris- 
diction cases. 

The number of civil proceedings commenced in all “High Court” 
jurisdictions was 62 in 1954 and 83 in 1955 and in the “Summary 
Jurisdiction’ 408 and 455 respectively. 

The total volume of proceedings heard in the Magistrates’ Court 
during 1954-1955 was as follows: Offences under the Vehicles and 
Traffic Ordinance 1225 (472 in 1954 and 753 in 1955). Malicious in- 
juries to property 49 (13 in 1954 and 36 in 1955). Offences against 
the Person 77 (55 in 1954 and 22 in 1955). Revenue cases 102 (76 
in 1954 and 26 in 1955). The volume of,“civil debt” recovery cases 
remained at about the same level as in the last four years. Juvenile 
court cases have risen steadily in the last five years, though they are 
still relatively few: 10 in 1951, 14 in 1952, 22 in 1953, 26 in 1954 
and 17 in 1955. The total number of cases of all kinds heard during 
1954 was 1284 and in 1955 1469 ; a further 172 and 342 cases respect- 
ively, most of them being ‘ ‘eivil debts” or claims under £5, never 
reached a hearing. 

Discharges and convictions by the courts are given in Appendix V. 

The system of free legal aid for indigent accused persons, which 
was established on a broad basis in 1947, has continued to work 
smoothly and beneficially. The number of certificates granted in the 
past five years remains at a fairly steady figure, the average being 
33 per annum. 

The improved system of probation introduced in 1946 also conti- 
nued to show satisfactory results, There are always the 
difficult exceptions, but there have been a number of definite successes 
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also which have more than justified the work done. The numbers of 
probation orders made during the past five years were 9 in 1951 9 in 
1952, 4 in 1953, 24 in 1954 and 8 in 1955. The corresponding num- 
bers of offenders on probation at the end of each year were 19, 18, 
14, 15 and 3 respectively. The 1954 figure includes.the first female 
ever to be placed on probation in Gibraltar. One of the principal 
eures for juvenile delinquency being regular school attendance, spe- 
cial care has been taken to enforce the attendance of probationers. 

The number of barristers in practice is now 17, of whom two are 
Queens Counsel. In 1955, the first lady barrister was admitted to the 
Gibraltar Bar. Her petition for admittance was supported by her 
father who had just been appointed Queen’s Counsel. 

Barristers in Gibraltar are authorized by the Supreme Court Order 
to act as solicitors and vice versa. ‘ 

Three new members were admitted to the Bar.in 1955. 

The ceremonial opening of the legal year, inaugurated. in Gibraltar 
in 1946, took place as usual at the Supreme Court on the first day of 
Michaelmas Sittings, the Judiciary, officers of the court, the legal 
profession and the Grand Jury participating. 


POLICE 


There are two Forces operating in the Colony, viz. the Gibraltar 
Police Force which maintains order in the City, Admiralty Dockyard 
and Harbour and the Gibraltar Security Police which controls Mili- 
tary areas and installations. 


Strength. 

The Gibraltar Police Foree has a strength of 11 officers and 221 
other ranks. 

The Gibraltar Security Police have 2 officers and 90 other ranks. 


Training. 

Members of the Gibraltar Police Force receive three months’ train- 
ing and serve a year’s probation before being confirmed. Refresher 
Courses are held whenever the Instructors are not occupied with re- 
eruits. Evening lectures are held for members studying for promo- 
tion. ; 

During the period under review, one Officer and two Sergeants 
attended training courses in the United Kingdom. 


Crime. 

Tables showing reported offences for 1954 and 1955 will be found 
at. Appendices VIa and b. 

The total number of crimes and offences reported during 1954 was 
1,148 compared with 1,063 in 1955. 
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Traffic. 

The traffic congestion in Gibraltar continues to be a serious pro- 
blem. Traffic accidents rose from 314 in 1954 to 409 in 1955 but fatal 
accidents decreased from 4 to 1. 988 persons were reported for traffic 
offences in 1955 compared with 701 in 1954. 

An analysis of traffic accidents will be found in Appendix VII. 


Invmigration and Permit Department. 

The Police are responsible for the control of immigration and the 
registration of the Civilian Population. In addition to dealing with 
the heavy tourist traffic, the department also controls some 8,000 
workers entering and leaving the Colony daily. 


Transport, 
The Police land transport consists of a Police Van, two cars and 
eight motor-cycles. 


Wireless Communication. 


The programme for the equipment of the Police Force with radio 
is due to be completed early in 1956. , 


Welfare and Sports. 

There is a Widows’ & Orphans’ Fund for members of the Force. 
A. Welfare Fund assists members during periods of financial embar- 
rassment and also pays medical expenses for members and their 
wives. 

Police teams participate in most of the sporting activities of the 
Colony including football, ericket, hockey, water-polo and:small bore 
rifle shooting. 


St. John’s Ambulance. 

All members of the Force are required to pass St. John’s Ambulance 
examinations and two voluntary Divisions are run by members of the 
Force. 


PRISONS 


The prison is situated about 500 feet up the north end of the Rock 
facing west. It is clear from the town and free from congestion. Two 
of its main walls are the original walls of the old Moorish Castle. It 
has 28 cells. 

The staff consists of a Superintendent, a Principal Officer and 
eight prison officers. 

The numbers of prisoners received during 1954 and 1955 were 76 
and 59 respectively. The daily average in prison during the two 
years was 21.09 and 9.55 respectively. . There were no executions. 
Prison statistics are contained in Appendices VIII and IX. 
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Owing to the smallness of the prison and the small number of its 
inmates, complete classification of prisoners is not possible. Very 
few women and juveniles are committed to prison, but when they are, 
they are segregated from adult male prisoners. There are no facili- 
ties for the proper treatment of juveniles. 


All classes of prisoners can qualify for a privilege division known 
as the “Trust Class.” Prisoners in this division are allowed to work 
inside and outside the prison without direct supervision. Three pri- 
soners were upgraded to the Trust.Class in 1955; none in 1954, 


Convieted prisoners can earn a remission for good conduct of up 
to one-third of the total sentence, provided that the remission so earn- 
ed does not_reduce the sentence to less than one calendar month. 


Seventeen breaches of prison discipline were dealt with during the 
two years under review. There was an escape and an attempted 
escape in 1954. In both cases the prisoners concerned were Spa- 
niards. The escape took place from a working party outside the pri- 
son and the prisoner managed to make his way into Spain. The at- 
tempted escape occurred at the Colonial Hospital and the prisoner 
was recaptured within the precincts of the hospital ; this prisoner was 
an in-patient suffering from Trachoma and kept in isolation without 
aguard. In 1955 there was an attempted escape from inside the pri- 
son but the prisoner was recaptured an hour later from the roof of a 
building adjoining the outside prison wall. All offences were dealt 
with by the Superintendent. : 


All convicted prisoners over the age of 17 and under 60 years, who 
are passed by the Medical Officer as fit for work, are required to 
perform such tasks as are allotted to them. Because of the smallness 
of the prison population, there are no prison industries. Prisoners 
are placed on work normally done by unskilled labourers such a8 
cement block-making, cleaning public gardens and institutions and 
helping to maintain or repair prison buildings. The working day 
eomprises seven hours of actual work. 


All prisoners must, under Prison Rules, be placed on the wage earn- 
ing scheme after completing one month or three months of their sen- 
tence according to their classification. The scheme enables prisoners 
to earn up to 2/-d. a week and from this they can spend 1/-d. on 
cigarettes, tobacco.or sweets, the other shilling being placed to their 
eredit and paid to them on discharge. 

There is no.system of extra-mural labour in the Colony. 

The Prison Medical Officer visits the prison every Saturday and 
examines all prisoners. He also examines all prisoners on reception 
and prior to their discharge. ‘During the two years under review 17 
prisoners were admitted to the Colonial Hospital ; two were discharged 
from hospital on. completion of sentence, one died, and the rest were 
returned to prison on: being cured of their ailments. One other pri- 
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soner was admitted to the Mental Hospital and later removed to the 
United Kingdom. In addition 50 other prisoners reported sick and 
were treated in prison. 

A chapel is available in the prison and is used by all denomina- 
tions of the Christian faith where regular services are held. Full 
facilities are given to gll prisoners requiring religious instruction. 

In view of the small number of prisoners and the fact that at least 
50 per cent are non-English speaking, it is difficult to lay down any 
fixed routine regarding their education. However, it has been pos- 
sible to arrange two classes each week, one in simple arithmetic and 
one in English for Spanish-speaking prisoners. When sufficient Eng- 
lish prisoners are in custody to warrant it, arrangements are made 
with the Command Education Officer to hold classes for them. The 
prison library is available to all prisoners and contains 3,000 books 
both in English and Spanish. Magazines and periodicals are obtain- 
able free from sources within the Colony. 

All prisoners are entitled at any time to ask to see a member of the 
Prison Board. The prison was visited regularly by members of the 
Board, prison visitors and representatives of welfare organisations. 
Chaplains nominated by the different denominations also paid regular 
visits. 

There is a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Scheme in the Colony. This 
scheme applies to all discharged prisoners, other than debtors, who 
are British subjects resident in Gibraltar. In exceptional cases where 
no help ean be obtained from outside sources, assistance may be 
granted to non-resident British subjects. The scheme does not apply 
to Spaniards or other aliens except in the case of one who has been 
in prison for more than one year and for whom no assistance can be 
obtained from his Consul in Gibraltar. Even then, assistance is 
given in kind only. 

A discharged prisoner to whom the scheme applies may receive 
maintenance at the rate of 4/-d. a day for a period not normally ex- 
ceeding six days in order to provide him with a means of subsistence 
until the Friday following his release when he ean receive financial 
assistance under the Publie Assistance Scheme, if he has not by that 
time found gainful employment.’ He may also receive assistance in 
kind for the purchase of necessary clothing up to a maximum of £5 
for any one period of 12 months. 


In addition to the above British non-resident persons can be assisted 
under the Commonwealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid Society, of 
which the Colony is a member. 


Merchant Seamen, on leaving prison, are embarked on ships by 
the Captain of the Port. Service personnel are taken over by the 
respective Service authorities on release. Spaniards are returned 
across the border to Spain and are not normally allowed to re-enter 
the Colony. Other aliens are dealt with by their respective Consuls. 
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Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works. 


WATHR SUPPLY 


Two varieties of water are supplied by the City Council of Gibral- 
tar, potable and brackish. 


Potable Water. 


Potable water is obtained direct from rainfall, distillation and also - 
from wells. 


Rain water is collected upon specially prepared catchment areas 
and stored in reservoirs excavated in the heart of the Rock. The 
total rainfall as registered by the Council’s gauges was 27.05 inches 
in 1954 and 53.44 inches in 1955. 


The hardness of the well water does not normally exceed 32 degrees 
but this is brought to 10 degrees by passing a proportion of the water 
extracted from the wells through’ a Base Exchange Water Softening 
Plant (which reduces its hardness to zero) and blending it thereafter 
with untreated water. The blended water after being Chloraminated 
(i.e., treated with ammonia and chlorine gas) is pumped into a service 
tank and thence lifted into the Council’s reservoirs for distribution. 

The City Council’s distillation plant consists of large vapour com- 
pression units and the water produced by these units is also elevated 
into the reservoirs for distribution. 

Frequent analyses are made of the water in'the reservoirs as a 
matter of routine ‘to ensure that all water supplied is bacteriological- 
ly pure. 

A network of distribution pipes conveys the water from the Coun- 
cil’s reservoirs to houses, wharves, public supply points, ete. 

The Admiralty and War Department also have rain water collect- 
ing areas, reservoirs and distilling plants. 


Brackish Water. 


This water is obtained from a number of wells and is elevated by 
pumping machinery to several reservoirs sited at various-parts of the 
city. An intereommunicating system of distributing pipes conveys 
the water by gravitation to every: house and the supply is constant. 

This water is saline, the amount of salinity varying with the seasons 
and reaching its maximum towards the end of summer. It is used 
for fire-fighting, road watering, flushing and general sanitary pur- 
poses. 

The quantity of this class of water consumed is much greater than 
the yield of the wells and the balance has to be made up with water 
drawn from the sea. 
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Over 430 million gallons of brackish water were supplied in 1954 
and more than 424 million gallons in 1955. 

A water rate is levied in respect of the supply of brackish water, 
except for supplies to the War Department (for which charges are 
made on an agreed basis) the other Services and for business purpo- 
ses. These are metered and charged for at the rate of 4d. per 100 
gallons. 


BLECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The electricity undertaking of the City Council supplied 15,055,713 
Board of Trade Units during 1954 and 16,256,938 units during 1955. 
The rates of charges were as follows: 


(a) Fla Rates 











Lighting fico. ceshuaeeSe 74d. per B. of T. Unit 

POW6?  iedecoteisscscseue tes sees ...42d. per B. of T. Unit 
(b) Inclusive Tariff 

Primary Rate .............csseeessseceeeeee 74d. per B. of T. Unit 

Secondary Rate .2d. per B. of T. Unit 

Tertiary Rate ..............c:seeeeseeee noes 14d. per B. of T. Unit 


(ce) Industrial Tariff 
Primary Rate of £3 per quarter per K.V.A. of Maximum 
demand. Secondary Rate of 14d. per Board of Trade Unit 
for all units consumed. 

Further extensions at King’s Bastion Generating, Station have been 
found necessary as a result of the continued increase in demand. A 
new 1,500 K.V.A. “National” Diesel-driven Set is now being erected 
and will be commissioned in 1956. 


GAS SUPPLY 


The gas undertaking is owned by the City Council. 

The quantity of gas (corrected to standard temperature and pres- 
sure) sent out from the Gasworks was approximately 120 million. cubic 
feet during 1954 and 116 million cubic feet during 1955. 

The charge for the supply of gas continued at 13/4d. per 1,000 cu- 
‘bie feet during 1954, but had to be increased to 14/2d. in 1955, due 
‘to heavy increases in the price of gas coal. 

The use of coal is being reduced as much as possible by increased 
manufacture of Carburetted Water Gas from coke, gas oil and steam. 
The Council are investigating the possibility of installing Catalytic 
Oil Gag Plant capable of providing all the gas required from heavy 
oil, which it is thought would result in considerable overall economy 
in the gas undertaking. 

Scientific control at the Gas Works has been maintained, and the 
heating value and specific gravity of the gas is kept within fine limits 
to the standard fixed. 
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Tar is dehydrated at the gas works for road works and other 
purposes. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The Public Works Programme for 1954/1955, in addition to the 
normal items of repair, included the reinstatement of a large building 
into a school, and an extension to an existing school at the Glacis 
Housing Estate, the erection of a new Revenue Office, improvements 
to Police Barracks, the erection of a luggage station at Waterport 
Wharf, as well as improvement to hospitals, schools, Government 
offices and other public buildings. In May, 1954, Her Majesty the 
Queen laid the Foundation Stone of the King George VI Memorial 
Hospital for Children and work on this modern building proceeded 
during the two years under review, although progress has been some- 
what delayed by difficulties in the supply of building materials. 


Chapter 11:. Communications. 
SHIPPING 


“1955 shows a noticeably more cheerful picture than could have 
been expected from the study of the statistics of previous years. 
The falling off of trade which has been apparent in the immediate 
past has been arrested in all aspects and in some sections of Ship. 
ping business there has been a noticeable improvement.” 
This extract from the 1955 Annual Gibraltar Chamber of Com- 
merce Report gives the pulse of the present shipping position. 
The ‘total arrivals of vessels of all Lines in 1954 and 1955 was 
4215 and 5107 respectively. 
The net tonnage (Commercial) entered was 8,916,651 and 9,991,609 
respectively. 


PASSENGER LINER CALLS: 


The following passenger services were in operation during the 
period under review : 


Line To and ‘From Calls Monthly 
Orient U.K. & Australia 3 
P.& O. U.K. & Far East 3 
Union-Castle Line U.K. & South Africa 3 
British India South Africa 1 
Anchor U.K. & India 1 
Royal Rotterdam Lloyd U.K. & Far East Alternate 
Polish Ocean U.K. & Far East 1 
Italia Line America & Italy 8 
Lauro & Home Lines America & Italy 2 
American Export America & Italy 5 
Zim Lines America & Palestine 1 
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Passenger business continues tu increase and though it is regret- 
table that the American Export Lines have decided to divert their 
ealls of the “INDEPENDENCE” and “CONSTITUTION” to Alge- 
ciras as from January 17th, 1956, the future is encouraging in other 
directions. 


At the time of writing it is being proved that a substantial part of 
the passenger traffic now landing at Algeciras from these Liners 
are subsequently crossing to use the better communications out of 
Gibraltar, to visit the many historic places or to shop. Those who 
have been sold the train service to Madrid from Algeciras prior to 
arrival are complaining of the lengtay journey which takes a mini- 
mum of 17 hours. 


Facilities ashore in Gibraltar are being improved. A comfortable 
waiting room provides a bar and refreshment service and exchange 
facilities. Free Information Service by the Government Tourist 
Bureau is also available. A Luggage Sorting Shelter has been cons- 
tructed and the approaches to the Quay have been embellished. 


Plans to encourage visitors to visit historic sights such as the Gal- 
leries and St. Michael’s Cave are well advanced. Moorish Castle has 
been reopened for over a year and is proving popular. The Upper 
Rock area is row open to visitors and photographing is permitted. 
Much literature is being produced to aid the visitor and this material 
is being widely distributed. 

The year 1955 was the first full year in operation of the Bland Line 
drive-on & drive-off Tangier Car Ferry “MONS CALPE” which ear- 
ried out 351 return trips during the year, including Sunday Excur- 
sions. 


The large number of passengers and motor-cars transported across 
the Straits attracted many visitors to the town. 

A daily passenger ferry service is maintained between Gibraltar 
and Algeciras. 

Frequent services averaging one or two a week are maintained by 
cargo vessels between the U.K. and Gibraltar by MacAndrews, West- 
eott & Laurance, Cunard, Ellerman and the Moss Hutchinson Lines. 
Regular cargo services are also operated from the Netherlands and 
Germany. 

The Gibraltar Stevedoring Co, Ltd.. operate the discharge and 
loading of vessels. 

A coal bunkering machinery installation owned by Gibraltar 
Transporters TLtd., operates on the North Mole, working with four 
coal transporters. The coaling business, as everywhere in the 
world, has declined considerably. 

The Shell Company of Gibraltar Ltd., maintain. eight hulks in the 
Bay toy supplying oil bunkers to vessels, of which a large number call 
at Gibraltar for the purpose. They are alse in a position to supply 
oilfuel to ships by means of lighters. 
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Repairs to vessels are carried out by the Ship Repair Yard of 
M. H. Bland & Co., Ltd., situated on the Western Beach (off the 
road to Spain) which has been recently reconstructed and modern- 
ised. Four dry-docks are available at H.M. Dockyard for use by 
commercial vessels when not otherwise required for naval purposes. 

The number of Local Home Trade vessels on the Register in 1954 
was 72. and 68 in 1955, 

A Port Development Committee, formed in 1953 under Government 
auspices, has submitted various schemes for the improvement of *he 
port and the provision of greater facilities for shipping. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The upkeep of roads is for the most part the responsibility of the 
City Council, in which the‘roads are vested by law. The length of 
road open for traffic is 54 miles in the city, 4,miles in the South Dis- 
trict and about 34 miles in the area of North Front and Catalan Bay. 
All roads are in good condition and suitable for motor traffic. 


3,258 vehicles were licensed to run in Gibraltar on 31st December, 
1955. This total is made up as follows: 







Private Care.) sak ce ccsete cs div cxeeseccenetcceseete 2,400 
Taxis and private hire cars ee 154 
Buses .........00000 10 
Lorries 351 
Motor Cycles 283 


Air traffic control, meteorological facilities, and the maintenance 
the airfield is the responsibility of the R.A.F. There is an agree- 
ment in force between the R.A.F. and Gibraltar Airways for the von- 
trol of civil aireraft on the airfield. These operations are subject to 
approval by the Air Ministry in London. 

During the period under review there was little change in the pat- 
tern of scheduled services. 

The Douglas D.C.3 Dakota aircraft based at Gibraltar continued to 
operate twice daily air services to Tangier and five times weekly to 
Madrid where it connected with the direct Viscount Airliner Service 
to London. Monthly, this aircraft is relieved and operates a service 
via Biarritz to London at specially reduced rates for service per- 
sonnel, 

In March, 1954 B.E.A. introduced the forty-seater turbo-jet Vis- 
count Airliner to Gibraltar once weekly direct from London, the fly- 
ing time being about 43 hours. Since that date, night services to 
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London have been introduced on a twice weekly basis operated by 
Viscount Airliners at a special reduced return fare. In summer, there 
are in addition to these services two direct day flights to London. 

In February, 1955, Hunting-Clan, an independent Operator, com- 
meneed operating a monthly Colonial Air-Coach Service from Lon- 
don to Gibraltar via Biarritz with Viking Aircraft. The frequency 
has since been stepped up to twice monthly. 

Trooping flights for Service personnel based at Gibraltar continue 
to be operated on an average of twice weekly by civilian operators. 

An. average of thirty-six flights a year exclusive of the above are 
operated to Gibraltar principally to set down or uplift ships crews, 
sporting teams, or parts of machinery. 

In 1954 the passengers and crew of the ill-fated “EMPIRE WIND- 
RUSH” were up-lifted from Gibraltar in a combined operation by 
the R.A.F., B.E.A., and Independent Operators, B.E.A. and Inde- 
pendent Operators up-lifting 407 of the total in 36 hours, 


The number of aircraft landing and taking off was 1,164 in 1954 
and 1.190 in 1955. 

Passengers and freight set down and picked up by scheduled and 
chartered aircraft, including aircraft in transit, were as follows: 


Passengers Freight (Kilos) 
Year Set Down "Picked Up Set Down Picked :Up 
1954 17,983 17,909 152,650 26,673 
1955 19,149 19,340 152,515 33,663 
POSTS 


The overland daily service to and from the United Kingdom and 
the Continent via Spain and France operated throughout 1954-1955. 
The Dock Strike in Great Britain in October 1954 caused considerable 
dislocation of services. In a smaller measure the rail strike of 
May/June 1955 had the effect of interrupting the normal routine. 


The average of five direct mails per month to and from New York, 
Genoa and Naples by vessels of the Italia and American Export Lines 
was maintained. Mails were also received at infrequent intervals 
from U.S.A. and Italy by Home and Lauro Line ships. 

Direct parcel mails were despatched oceasionally to Bombay, on 
request, by the Polish Liner “Batory.”’ 

The new Bland Line ferry “Mons Calpe’’ provided a very valuable 
additional link with North Africa. 


The air mail service to and from London was maintained through- 
out 1954-1955 by British European Airways with Gibraltar Airways 
aireraft covering the branch service between Madrid and Gibraltar 
6 days a week. Direct flights by Viscount aircraft increased services 
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from the beginning of 1955 to 7 per week. In October 1955 the two 
direct day flights were replaced by direct night services on Sundays 
and Thursdays. 


Gibraltar Airways maintained the air link between Gibraltar and 
Tangier with two flights a day in each direction. 


Adverse weather conditions during the winters of 1954 and 1955, as 
usual, played havoc at various times with air services. In the second 
week of December 1955, there was complete cancellation of flights to 
and from Gibraltar for four days. 


Parcel post despatches by sea from Great Britain averaged 5 per 
month in 1954 and 4 in 1955. In the main, cargo vessels were used. 
P. & O., Orient, Union Castle Liners and occasional use of H.M. Ships 
and the Rotterdam Lloyd “Willem Ruys” conveyed an average of 5 
parcel post mails from Gibraltar to Great Britain during 1954 and 
1955. 

‘The air mail parcel service originally restricted to the United 
Kingdom was gradually extended during 1954 and 1955 to include 
direct services from and to U.S.A., Portugal, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Holland and Tangier. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


The automatic telephone service is owned by the City Council. 


During the early part of 1954 work was completed on the exten- 
sion of the external cable network in preparation for the 500-line ex- 
tension to be installed in the exchange. 


The installation of the additional exchange equipment was com- 
pleted by the end of 1954. Subscribers on the manually operated and 
private automatic subsidiary exchanges were transferred to the new 
equipment and 300 new subscribers were connected. 


The exchange is now working to its full capacity of 1,300 lines and 
there is once again a large number of subscribers on the waiting list. 


During 1955 two direct bothway lines to Tangier were put into 
operation, working via a radio link operated by Cable and Wireless 
Ltd. 


In order to put into useful operation the 50 line subsidiary private 
automatic exchange and at the same time release a number of tele- 
phones, at present used by the City Council, for allocation to prosp- 
ective subscribers, the Council adopted a scheme for its re-installa- 
tion as a private automatic exchange working in conjunction with 
a manual switchhoard. This switchboard is now on order and deli- 
very is expected during May, 1956. 
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Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 


The following newspapers were published in the Colony during 
1954 and 1955: 


Language 
Gibraltar Chronicle (daily) English 
El Calpense (daily) Spanish 
Gibraltar Post (weekly) English 
Vox (weekly) English 
and Spanish 


BROADCASTING 


There has been no regular broadeasting organisation since Radio 
Gibraltar was closed down in July, 1945. Broadcasts are arranged 
by the Government on special occasions. A small wired broadcasting 
service is operated by the military; it relays B.B.C. programmes and 
local “‘live’’ broadcasts. The service is under the control of the Chief 
Signals Officer who is assisted by a staff of six civilians, three of 
whom are employed on the technical side and three in the pro- 
gramme section. There are approximately 600 subscribers. 


FILMS 


There is no film production in the Colony. Documentary films 
issued by the Central Office of Information are shown in the cinemas 
and, by arrangement with the British Council representative, to the 
schools. There are three commercial cinemas in Gibraltar, one run 
by the Naval Trust and the others by Gibraltar Theatricals Ltd., a 
private company. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


The duties of Public Relations Officer continued to be discharged 
by the Chief Assistant Secretary. The work consisted mainly in the 
issue of press communiques on matters of general interest, the distri- 
pution of films, articles, publications and photographs supplied by 
the Central Office of Information and in effecting liaison with jour- 
nalists and photographers visiting the Colony. Press Conferences 
are held regularly. 
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Chapter 18: Local Forces 


The military training of Gibraltarians was first discussed in 1938 
when it was suggested that a number of men of suitable age should 
be trained for local enlistment in the Royal Artillery. Eventually 
it was decided that a self-contained unit raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, to be known as the Gibraltar Defence Force, should be ereated, 
and an Ordinance for this purpose was enacted in March, 1939. 


On the outbreak of War, the Anti-Aircraft Section was already 
fully trained, and the Medical, Signal, Coast Defence, Fire and Motor 
Transport Sections were immediately called up and hard training 
was begun. Later on during the war, the Medical and Coast Defence 
Sections were disbanded and the men released were transferred to 
the A.A. Section. 


A number of men who were too young for service when the general 
evacuation took place in 1940 volunteered for service in the Force 
and returned to Gibraltar during the war. On the return of the eva- 
euated population in 1944 an amending Ordinance was enacted by 
which six months’ service in the Gibraltar Defence Force became com- 
pulsory for all men between the ages of 13 and 22. In 1947 the upper 
age limit was extended to 41, and since then all British subjects of 
relevant age in the Colony, with certain exceptions, have been liable 
for military service of six months’ duration in Gibraltar. Those be- 
low the age of 28 are also liable for biennial refresher courses lasting 
for a fortnight. All who have served in the Force and who are under 
41 years of age are liable for call-up in an emergency. The perma- 
nent officers within the unit, including the Officer Commanding, are 
Gibraltarians holding the Governor’s commission although other offi- 
cers, mainly non-commissioned, are seconded when required from 
other units of the British Army serving on the Rock. 


The first two months after call-up are devoted to basic training in 
discipline and small arms. Thereafter, the men are selected and 
allotted to the various sections and intensive technical training is 
given for the remaining four months. The Force takes its full share 
in ceremonial occasions including the Ceremony of the Keys, mount- 
ing guard outside the Governor’s residence and taking part in parades. 


Chapter 14: General 


Cultural Activities 


Facilities for cultural, educational, and recreational activities are 
provided at the Calpe Institute, under the direction of the British 
Council Representative. Since 1944 the British Council has built up 
an excellent library of modern books on all subjects, and every year 
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new books are added. With the co-operation of the schools the 
younger generation are now making increasing use of the library. 
where periodicals are regularly received from London. 


Some 275 documentary films are now contained in the Calpe Insti- 
tute film library and are used for the illustration of talks and lec- 
tures, both to the schools as well as to the general public. 


A comprehensive library of classical music on records is used for 
fortnightly programmes. A recorded anthology of English Literature 
produced by the British Council hag recently been added to the 
library, and a start has been made in using these to illustrate a course 
on English Literature given to the upper forms of Loreto Convent 
School for Girls and the Grammar School for Boys. 


Adult activities within the Institute cover the widest possible field 
of interests. There are now some twenty group activities conducted 
at regular meetings. These include art, photography, drama, music, 
country dancing, keep fit, table-tennis, indoor games, chess, fencing, 
hockey, swimming, tennis, etc. 


Both the Calpe Artists’ Society and the Calpe Photographie So- 
ciety have staged annual exhibitions of their work, which have been 
seen by up to 2,000 people on each occasion. The Calpe Drama Group 
have produced twelve English plays in the past ten years. 


Amateur drama is now co-ordinated through the medium of the 
Gibraltar Theatre Guild, and all groups combined in two open-air 
productions, namely, ‘Henry V’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ staged in the 
Alameda Gardens in the summer of 1954 and 1955. For these pro- 
ductions the costumes, scenery and stage were designed and made in 
Gibraltar. 


The Gibraltar Drama Festival is now an established annual event 
organised, by the Royal Army Education Corps. With the recon- 
struction and modernisation of the interior of the Garrison Theatre 
extra encouragement has been given to drama groups to produce 
more plays, reviews, ete. 


The Dockyard Choral Society have produced Edward German's 
“Merrie England,’’ and Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe,’’ “Mikado” 
and ‘Trial by Jury.’’ 


The Gibraltar and Campo Area Horticultural Society stage an an- 
nual Flower Show, and arrange monthly lectures and demonstrations 
illustrated by films and film-strips. 


The Gibraltar Society for Musical Culture have organised monthly 
concerts by international musicians, and the French Consul has 
arranged lectures, music and the showing of films in French to the 
members of ‘Les Amis de la Culture Francaise.’ 
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Film shows and talks have been arranged for the Police, Fire Bri- 
gade, St. John Ambulance Brigade, Civil Defence and Gibraltar 
Automobile Club, while medical films have been shown to the medical 
profession through the local branch of the B.M.A. 


At the time of the Royal Visit to Gibraltar, the large model of the 
Rock and the beautiful doll’s house, both designed and constructed 
in Gibraltar, which were presented to Prince Charles and Prin- 
cess Anne from the people of Gibraltar, were displayed at the Calpe 
Institute. In three days, 24,950 people visited the Institute to see 
these presents. 


Gibraltar’s eluse connections with Naval History were commemors- 
ted by the staging of the ‘British Ships and Seamen Exhibition,’ and 
recently, ‘The Battle of Trafalgar Exhibition’ which was opened at 
the Calpe Institute on 21st October 1955—the 150th anniversary of 
the death of Lord Nelson. 


Archaeology 


The exeavation of Gorham’s Cave, by Dr, J. d’A. Waechter, Ph.D., 
F.8.A., which was begun in 1948 was completed in 1954 with very 
satisfactory results. The deposit, which is some 50 ft. thick, has pro- 
duced Punie and Roman at the top, late Stone Age below this and 
middle Stone Age at the base. The cave as far as archaeological 
material is concerned is not rich compared with other European sites, 
but in spite of this a vonsiderable quantity of stone tools and bones 
have heen obtained. Perhaps the most important result has been the 
geological aspect, as it hasc been possible to date the various deposit: 
with considerable accuracy; this will prove of immense assistance to 
the study of the prehistory of Spain and the western Mediterranean. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


GrprALTaR, situated in latitude 36° 7’ N. and longitude 5° 21’ W., 
stands out as a bold mountainous promontory from the south-west 
eoast of Spain. 


The peninsula is connected with the Province of Andalucia by a 
low-lying sandy isthmus barely 1 mile long and 4, mile wide and runs 
from north to south to a pointed extremity, Europa Point, in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


Gibraltar has a length of nearly 3 miles, a breadth of # mile with 
a total area of 24 square miles. The highest point of the Rock is 
1,396 feet. 
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The town which has a resident civilian population of about 25,000 
is built on the western slope facing the bay and looks on to the Spa- 
nish sea port of Algeciras. The residential district consists of two 
distinct portions, known respectively as the town and the south. The 
more important is the town. The commercial section is situated in 
this district and the abrupt slopes at the back of the town are thickly 
covered with houses built tier upon tier to a height of 250 feet above 
the sea. 


The southern area is divided from the northern area by the Ala- 
meda Gardens. It comprises Rosia and the Admiralty quarters, 
stores and barracks. This portion of Gibraltar has an advantage over 
the town in that the air is fresher and there are more open spaces. 


On the east side of the Rock the only houses are those in the village 
of Catalan Bay, the inhabitants of which are chiefly fishermen of 
Genoese descent. 


The climate of Gibraltar is temperate. During the winter months 
the prevailing wind is from the west, often north-west and occasion- 
ally south-west. Snow or frost is extremely rare. The mean mini- 
mum and maximum temperatures during this period are 45°F. and 
65PF respectively. . 


The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east. A warm 
breeze laden with moisture, known as the ‘‘Levanter,’’ strikes the 
eastern’ face of the Rock, condenses in the sky above and causes a 
eloud pall to hang over the city and bay. During this period the 
climate is humid and relaxing. The mean minimum and maximum 
temperatures in the summer are 55°F and 85°F respectively. 


The rainy season is spread over the period from September to May. 
The annual average rainfall is 35 inches. 


Chapter 2: History 


The recorded history of Gibraltar begins in A.D, 711 when the 
Arab conquerors of North Africa passed across the Straits to the 
European mainland. Tarik-ibn-Zeyad, a Moorish chieftain, landed 
in April of that year at Algeciras from Ceuta. Marching in the 
direction of Cadiz he defeated the army of the Visigothic king Rode- 
rie at the lake of Janda, near Medina Sidonia. Pushing on, he cap- 
tured Toledo; the Moorish invasion of Spain had begun. 

Tarik had earlier seized the heights above and around Algeciras, 
and, appreciating the strategic value of the Rock, occupied it with a 
small force. He ordered the building of the Moorish Castle, erecting 
a palace and citadel. The Rock became known as Gebel Tarik, or hill 
of Tarik. For about seven and a half centuries Gebel Tarik.was in 
Moorish hands, and it was only in the last hundred years of that 
period that there were serious attempts by the Spaniards to capture 
the Rock. 
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The final capture of Gibraltar from the Moors took place on 20th 
August, 1462, the feast of St. Bernard, who consequently became 
Patron Saint of Gibraltar. The Spaniards held the Rock till 1704. 
Three years previously England and Holland had joined with Austria 
and the Holy Roman Empire in an alliance for a war against France 
and Spain, the war of the Spanish Succession. 

The Vice-Admiral of England, Sir George Rooke, appeared in the 
Bay of Gibraltar on 21st July, 1704, at the head of an Anglo-Dutch 
fleet. A landing force of about 1,800 British and Dutch marines was 
set ashore near the North Front. The marines made towards the 
town, the defenders found opposition was hopeless and on 24th July 
surrender was made. However, the Spaniards did not give up hope 
of recapturing the Rock, and the British forces were subjeeted to 
occasional sieges. The Great Siege as it is called, may be said to 
date from 13th September, 1779, when the first gun was fired in the 
long struggle against the large Franco-Spanish army under the Due 
de Crillon. 

The British Governor was General Augustus Eliott and under his 
tireless and able leadership the garrison, though outnumbered by 
four to one, held out for three years, seven, months and twelve days. 
Since 12th March, 1783, when the fortress gates were opened after 
the Great Siege, there has been no attempt to capture the Rock from 
the British. With the end of the Napoleonic Wars, Gibraltar was 
able to make steady progress without threat of siege or large-scale 
raid. 

Twice during the first half of the twentieth century has the value 
of Gibraltar been proved, in 1914-18 and 1939-45. Gibraltar was a 
key point in the anti-submarine campaign in both wars. Patrols 
went out to keep the Straits clear, and the bay was very important 
as an assembly point for convoys. The Dockyard worked at full 
pressure for the repairing of British and Allied warships. 

The outstanding event of the second world war was the evacuation 
of almost the entire civil population in July/November, 1940; some 
16,700 people were sent to Great Britain and Northern Ireland. A 
repatriation scheme was begun in 1944 and is now completed. 

Providing improved housing for the repatriates and others has 
been one of the chief preoccupations of the Government since the end 
of the war. The Government have built 990 modern flats and pro- 
vided 462 temporary dwellings. The total cost of the permanent 
housing, either already built or definitely planned, is £2,856,377 of 
which Colonial Development and Welfare funds provided a free grant 
of £100,000 and an interest-free loan of £250,000; the remainder has 
been found from revenue balances and a loan of £1}-million raised 
by the Gibraltar Government. 

An important constitutional advance was made with the inaugura- 
tion of the Legislative Council by His Royal Highness the Duke ot 
Edinburgh in November, 1950. Details are given in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 3: Administration 


The constitution of Gibraltar is defined by the Gibraltar (Legisla- 
tive Council) Order in Council, 1950, dated 3rd February, 1950, by 
Letters Patent of 28th February, 1950, and by Royal Instructions of 
the latter date. The constitution is that of a Crown Colony. Execu- 
tive authority is vested in the Governor, who previously to November, 
1950, had also legislative powers but is now President of the newly- 
established Legislative Council. The Governor is also Commander- 
in-Chief. 


In formulating policy for the administration of the Colony the 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council composed of four ex 
officio members, viz., the Deputy Fortress Commander, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary, and of 
three unofficial members. The unofficial members are appointed by 
the Governor on instructions received from the Secretary of State 
and, unless it is otherwise provided in the instrument of their 
appointment, they, hold office for three years. The Governor has 
power, subject to the disallowance of the Crown acting through the 
Secretary of State, to make temporary appointments to fill certain 
vacancies, 


The Governor, in the execution of his powers and authorities is 
required to consult with the Executive Council in all cases except 
those in which, in his judgment, the Government service would be 
materially prejudiced by consultation, or in cases too. unimportant 
to need the Council’s advice or too urgent to admit of their advice 
being obtained in the requisite time; but in the last-mentioned case 
he must communicate to the Council ‘at the earliest moment the mea- 
sures he has taken and the reasons for them. 


The Governor alone is entitled to submit questions to the Executive 
Council, but unofficial members can request him to submit questions 
proposed by them and if he refuses they ean require the refusal to 
be recorded in the minutes. It is open to the Governor to take de- 
cisions upon any matter in opposition to the advice of the Council, 
but in such case a report must be furnished to the Secretary of State. 


The Legislative Council which was inaugurated by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh on 23rd November, 1950, consists of the 
Governor as President, three ex officio members, namely, the Colonial 
Secretary, Attorney-General and Financial Secretary, two members 
nominated by the Governor of whom at least one must be an unoffi- 
cial,and five elected unofficial members., The Governor may summon 
any official as an Extraordinary Member of the Council, but no such 
member may vote. Nominated and elected members normally retain 
their seats until dissolution of the Council; this takes place at least 
every three years. The Council may consider and dispose of any 
Bill or motion relating to the peace, order or good government of 
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the Colony, but no measure which would create a charge upon the 
public funds or affect taxation may be proceeded upon without the 
consent of the Governor. Powers are reserved to the Governor to 
pass into law, without the consent of the Council, any measure if it 
is in his opinion expedient in the interests of public order,, public 
faith or good government so to do; exercise of these powers must be 
reported to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The assent of 
the Governor is required to all Jegislation, which also remains sub- 
ject to disallowance by the Crown. Bills of certain classes may not 
be assented to without the prior concurrence of the Crown, conveyed 
through the Secretary of State. 


Elections for the Legislative Council and the franchise are regu- 
lated by local legislation, the relevant statute being the Elections 
Ordinance, 1950 (No. 15 of 1950). Subject to certain exceptions and 
to compliance with provisions relating to registration, the franchise 
is exercisable by all adult British subjects and citizens of the Republic 
of Ireland who have been ordinarily resident in Gibraltar for a con- 
tinuous period of twelve months ending on the qualifying date for 
registration as an elector. The Ordinance contains provision for the 
registration of electors who during a part or the whole of the qua- 
lifying period were resident in neghbouring Spanish territory. Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces not domiciled in Gibraltar, are, however, 
excluded. The system of proportional representation is used for 
voting. The Ordinance contains provision for the conduct of elec- 
tions the presentation of election petitions, the limitation of candi- 
dates’ expenses, election offences, and other connected matters. It 
applies generally, to elections for the City Council also, save that the 
system of proportional representation is not used. 


As mentioned in the previous report, the second election for the 
Legislative Council held on 16th September, 1953,resulted in the 
election of three members of the Association for the Advancement of 
Civil Rights, and two independents. 


The death of one of the independent elected members on the 30th 
July, 1954, rendered necessary a bye-election. The ,vacant seat was 
contested by three candidates, an independent, a representative of a 
newly-formed organisation, the Gibraltar Commonwealth Party, and 
a member of the Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights. 
The latter secured election by a small majority. 


On the 27th July, 1955, the introduction of new revenue measures 
which called for the use by the Governor of his reserved powers gave 
rise to the resignation of the five elected members, At the subse- 
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quent bye-election in November, 1955, the same members were 
returned unopposed. 


The Elected Members who had also resigned their seats on Execu- 
tive Council were subsequently reappointed. 


Members of Executive and Legislative Councils are given at 
Appendix X. 


Municipal affairs are in the hands of a City Council comprising 13 
members. Late in 1955: the title “Chairman, City Council’’ was 
changed to “Mayor.” The Chief Medical Officer is an ex officio 
member. Five councillors are appointed by the Governor and must 
inelude one representative each of the Naval, Military and Air 
Forces, holding office during the Governor’s pleasure, the others being 
appointed for a period of three years. Seven councillors are elected, 
and hold office for three years. Candidates for election must, i 
addition to having voters’ qualifications, be able to speak, read and 
write the English language, but are ineligible if they are servants of 
the City Council or (with certain exceptions) Government servants. 


The functions of the City Council cover a fairly wide field. It is 
responsible for instance for fire prevention, enforcing public health 
measures, maintaining highways, providing water, electricity, gas and 
a telephone service, and issuing vehicle licences, driving licences and 
dog licences. But hospitals, education and the administration of the 
port are the responsibility of the Government. The Governor has 
certain controlling powers in relation to the finances of the Council. 


The last election for the seven elective seats on the City Council 
was held on 2nd Decdémber, 19538 ; 6,530 persons exercised their rights 
to vote, the proportion of registered electors who voted being about 
50 per cent. Five of the elected members belonged to the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Civil Rights and the other two were 
independents. 


Government officers are appointed by the Governor, appointments 
to the higher offices being made on the selection of the Secretary cf 
State. The principal executive officers are the Colonial Secretary, 
Attorney-General, Financial Secretary, Chief Medical Officer, Direc- 
tor of Education, Director of Labour and Welfare, Commissioner of 
Police, Captain of the Port, and Commissioner of Lands and Works. 
On the judicial side there is a Chief Justice for the Supreme Court 
and a Stipendiary Magistrate for the Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 
In the absence of the Stipendiary Magistrate his place is usually 
taken by local citizens who have been appointed Justices of the Peace. 
Details of the judicial system of the Colony will be found in Part IT, 
Chapter 9. 
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Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Imperial weights and measures are in use. 

The Police carried out 33 inspections in 1954 and 52 in 1955; these 
included testing and adjustments of weights and measures belonging 
to Government Departments, War Department, H.M. Dockyard, ven- 
dors, shops, market stalls, ete. 


There were three prosecutions in 1954 and four in 1955 for pos- 
session of unjust weights. Two cases resulted in convictions and in 
the other five cases cautions were issued. 


Chapter 5: Reading List 


Assot, W. C. An Infroduction to the Documents relating to the 
International Status of Gibraltar, 1704-1934, London, Mace- 
millan, 1935. 
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Oxford University Press, 1942. 


Drinkwater, Cou. J. A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 1779. 
1783. New Edition. London, 1905. (This is the classic deserin- 
tion of the Great Siege by one who served at the time in Gib- 
raltar). 


Euiicort, J. T. and D. M. An Ornament to the Almeida, being the 
story of the Gibraltar City Hall. Published by the authors and 
printed by Grosvenor Press, Portsmouth, 1950. 


Frere, Sir B. H. T. Guide to the Flora of Gibraltar and the Neigh- 
bourhood. Gibraltar, 1910. 


Garrat, G. T. Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. London, Cape, 
1939, 


Howes, Dr. H. W. The Story of Gibraltar. London, Philip and 
Tacey, 1946. 


Howes, Dr. H. W. The Gibraltarian. The origin and development 


of the population of Gibraltar from 1704. Colombo, City Press. 
1951. 
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APPENDIX IX 


PRISON STATISTICS, 


(a) Popu.aTIon. 


In custody on Receptions Discharges In. custody on 
lst January during year — during year 31st December | | 
1954 15 16 67 24 
1955 24 59 68 15 
(b) Damy AVERAGES, 
Total Daily Average Daily Average Convicted 
Daily Average Unconvicted Males Females 
1954 21,09 1.71 18.97 0.41 
1955 9.55 2.30 1.05 0.20 


(c) RELIGIONS. 
Roman Church of Methodist Jew Buddh t Total 
Catholic England 


1954 70 6 — — ae 76 
1955 34 8 59 


_ 
— 
ao 


(d) Agu Groups. 
Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 


16 to to to 50 Tota’ 
years 20 years 25 years 50 years years 
1954 2 10 14 41 i 
1955 1 6 14 33 5 
(e) NaTIONALITIES a 
1954 1955 | 
British Cera) BSE tennis ees oe 20 18 
British (UK) ae raat dae 5 10 | 
Spanish .. We Wes ee SO 51 12 
Mexiean 0s Qian ac On ow es == ol 
Chinese® ou - 35s en ee, RYO _ 16 
Norwegian . . 2... 2. + eee —_ 1 
Stallane a) exe ay See — 1 


Total. . . 76 59 


APPENDIX X 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


President : 
Ex-officio Members : 


Unofficial Members : 


Clerk of the Council : 


President : 


Ex-officio Members : 


Elected Members : 


Nominated Members : 


Clerk of the Council : 


Executive Council 


The Governor. 


The Deputy Fortress Commander. 

The Colonial Secretary (J. D. Bates, Esq., 
C.V.0.) 

The Attorney-General (W. G. Bryce, Esq.) 

The Financial Secretary (J. Hayward, Esq., 
0.B.E.) 


J. A. Hassan, Esq., M.V.O., J.P. 
H. J. Coelho, Esq. 
A. W. Serfaty, Esq., J.P. 


E. H. Davis, Esq. 


Legislative Council 


The Governor. 


The Colonial Secretary (J. D. Bates, Esq., 
C.V.0.) 

The Attorney-General (W. G. Bryce, Esq.) 

The Financial Secretary (J. Hayward, Esq., 
0.B.E.) 

J. A. Hassan, Esq., M.V.O., J.P. 

A. R, Isola, Esq., Q.C., J.P. 

A. J. Risso, Esq. 

A. W. Serfaty, Esq., J.P. 

J. E. Alcantara, Esq. 


H, J. Coelho, Esq. 
P. G. Russo, Esq., C.B.E., J.P. 


E. H. Davis, Esq. 
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COLONIAL REPORTS 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


BASUTOLAND GOLD COAST N. RHODESIA 

BECHUANALAND HONG KONG NYASALAND 
PROTECTORATE JAMAICA SARAWAK 

BRITISH GUIANA KENYA SIERRA LEONE 

BR. HONDURAS FED. OF MALAYA SINGAPORE 

BRUNEL MAURITIUS SWAZILAND 

CYPRUS NIGERIA TRINIDAD 

FIJI NORTH BORNEO UGANDA — ‘ 


BIENNIAL REPORTS 


ADEN * GIBRALTAR *s1, VINCENT 
*BAHAMAS *GILBERT AND SEYCHELLES 
*BARBADOS ELLICE IS. SOLOMON Is. 
BERMUDA *GRENADA * SOMALILAND 
CAYMAN IS. LEEWARD IS, *TONGA 

DOMINICA NEW HEBRIDES TURKS AND 
*FALKLAND IS, *sT, HELENA CAICOS IS. 
*GAMBIA ST. LUCIA . ZANZIBAR’ 


*These territories will produce a Report for 1954-55 and the 
remainder for 1955-56, 


A standing order for selected Reports or for the complete series will 
be accepted by any one of, the Bookshops of H.M. Stationery Office at. 
these addresses : 


+York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2; 
+423 Oxford Street, London W.1; 
18a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 

39 King Street, Manchester 2; 

2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3; 
109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff; 
Tower Lane. Bristol 1; 

80 Chichester Street, Belfast. 


A deposit of £6 (six pounds) should accompany standing orders 


_ for the complete series. 


+Post Orders for these Bookshops should be sent to P.O, Box 
569, London, S8.E.1. 


Orders may also be placed through any bookseller, 
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APPENDIX VIb (cont.) 


CASES REPORTED TO AND DEALT WITH BY THE POLICE, IN 1955 
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APPENDIX IX 


PRISON STATISTICS, 


(a) PopuLATIoNn. 


In custody on Receptions Discharges In custody on 

1st January during year during year 31st December 
1954 15 16 67 24 
1955 24 59 68 15 


(b) Daaty AVERAGES. 
Total Daily Average Daily Average Convicted 


Daily Average Unconvicted Males Females 
1954 21.09 171 18.97 0.41 
1955 9.55 2.30 7.05 0.20 


(c) RELIGIONS. 
Roman Church of Methodist Jew Buddh t Total 
Catholic England 


1954 70 6 _ - _ 16 
1955 34 8 15 59 


ry 
— 


(d) Agu Groups. 
Under 16 years 20 years 25 years Over 


16 to to to 50 Tota’ 
years 20 years 25 years 50 years years 
1954 2 10 14 41 9 16 
1955 1 6 14 33 5 59 
(e) NATIONALITIES 

1954 1955 

British (iene Sow aaet takes 20 18 

British eee . so Cp noe cas 5 10 
Spanish . . enc en ek che tetgterne 51 12 
Mexican’ 2.) 38s. ta AE ee — 1 

Chinese. - 0.5 22 rt rte fn eS Oe Sees — 16 
Norwegian . . . - - 2. e+ ee — 1 

Ttalian i... 60% CS cay ky eee — 1 


Total. . . 16 59 
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APPENDIX X 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


President : 
Ex-officio Members : 


Unofficial Members : 


Clerk of the Council : 


President : 
Ex-officio Members : 


Elected Members : 


Nominated Members: 


Clerk of the Council : 


Executive Council 


The Governor. 


The Deputy Fortress Commander. 

The Colonial Secretary (J. D. Bates, Esq., 
C.V.O.) 

The Attorney-General (W. G. Bryce, Esq.) 

The Financial Secretary (J. aha Une 

E.) 

J. A. Hassan, Esq., M.V.O., J.P. 

H. J. Coelho, Esq. 

A. W. Serfaty, Esq., J.P. 


E. H. Davis, Esq, 


Legislative Council 


The Governor. 
The Colonial Secretary (J. D. Bates, Esq., 
C.V.0 


The Attorney-General (W. G. Bryce, Esq.) 

The Financial Secretary (J. Hayward, Esq, 
O.B.E.) 

J. A. Hassan, Esq., M.V.O., J.P. 

A. R, Isola, Esq., Q.C., J.P. 

A. J. Risso, Esq. 

A. W. Serfaty, Esq., J.P. 

J. E. Alcantara, Esq, 


H, J. Coelho, Esq. 
P. G. Russo, Esq., C.B.E., J.P. 


E. H. Davis, Esq. 
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COLONIAL REPORTS 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


BASUTOLAND GOLD COAST N. RHODESIA 

BECHUANALAND HONG KONG NYASALAND 
PROTECTORATE JAMAICA SARAWAK 

BRITISH GUIANA KENYA SIERRA LEONE ) 

BR. HONDURAS FED. OF MALAYA SINGAPORE 

BRUNEL MAURITIUS SWAZILAND ‘ 

CYPRUS NIGERIA TRINIDAD 
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BIENNIAL REPORTS 


ADEN * GIBRALTAR *ST, VINCENT 
*BAHAMAS *GILBERT AND SEYCHELLES 
*BARBADOS ELLICE IS. SOLOMON IS. 
BERMUDA *GRENADA * SOMALILAND 
CAYMAN IS. LEEWARD IS.. * TONGA 

DOMINICA NEW HEBRIDES TURKS AND 
*PALKLAND IS. *s1, HELENA CAICOS IS. 
*GAMBIA ST, LUCIA . ZANZIBAR’ 


*These territories will produce a Report for 1954-55 and the 
remainder for 1955-56. 


A standing order for selected Reports or for the complete series will 
be accepted by any one of,the Bookshops of H.M. Stationery Office at» 
these addresses : 


+York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2; 
+423 Oxford Street, London W.1; 
18a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 

39 King Street, Manchester 2; 

2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3; 
109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff; 
Tower Lane. Bristol 1; 

80 Chichester Street, Belfast. 


A deposit of £6 (six pounds) should accompany standing orders 
_ for the complete series. 


}Post Orders for these Bookshops should be sent to P.O, Box 
569, London, 8.E.1. 


Orders may also be placed through any bookseller, 
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